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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Eleetro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application. 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bidg., Charlotte, N, C., Equitable Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 











Better winding at less cost 


e e e 
Simpson’s Cloth-Winder Saves Shrinkage. 
It begins the new roll smooth and keeps the cloth to its full width. 
Keeps the cloth clean— saves refinishing forty or fifty yards that are 
usually soiled by the ordinary methods. Cuts the cloth right to the 
seam—no waste there. Saves the time and health of your men. 
Send for descriptive circular, which shows how simple a machine it is. 


Usually pays for itself the first year. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mac‘.ines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


le eS Get ERE ion FEN 


Worsted Machinery: Spiining Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 
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Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 


can be lengthened, 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 


bins—less reaming. 


Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
We Also Build Looms. 
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THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Ideal Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOOrt 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 


cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 


Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 
weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 
looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No, 
reduction in speed. A high grade plain loom as a basis. 


Write for further particulars 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON - 


Revolving 
Flat Cards, 
MACHINERY | 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 

Slubbing, 

Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 


Spinning Frames, 


Spoolers 


Shops — 


and 


Biddeford, Me. Reels. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Combers, 
Sliver Lap Machines, Ribbon Lap Machines, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, 
Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





“Ritson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, - Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Rib Knitting Machinery «Underwear a Hosiery 


The illustration 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 


Machine 


for making ladies’ = 


and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, etc., plain 


and shaped. 
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Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatie 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved a 
uring Device 
actual length eat? 

Sizes. 8 to 24 in- 
ches, om, 

in one 
—" 
Number of Feeds, 
four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma 
chine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


As well as 


"A Complete 
———— Line of Full 


Antomatic and 


— 7-8 Automatic 


__ Seamless 
~~ Hosiery 
Machinery. 


Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa, U. S$. A. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Soft Spun Yarn 
is Soit 

Wound 

by the 


Universal System of Winding. 


Retains the strength and improves the quality. 
There is absolutely no crushing, crinkling or stretching — the 
elasticity of the yarn is unimpaired. But little pressure is used in 
winding and this little automatically decreases as size of cone in- 
creases. Produces a soft cone which delivers perfectly — with 
uniform tension in unwinding. In the various types of drum or 
frictional winders the cone or tube holder is weighted so that it will 
rotate by contact withthe drum and wind the yarn agaznst the resistance 
of the tension. Over two pounds is added to this pressure during the 
process of winding a full sized cone. The inevitable result is a pack- 
age having large and irregular spacings into which the succeeding 


coils of yarn are pressed by contact with friction roll or drum. 


We build machines for winding all kinds of yarn, thread 
or twine. Write for catalog. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 


Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons.. Harding’s Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Jacob K. Altemus is 
Addie to supply the best 
Ges Winding Machinery 
O. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders; 


ies in mind that I pe sian 


spaeh 


iors. produce ma- 
chines that are right 


Lictting nothing go out 


hat is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 
Bevary 


anufacturer should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, warp splitting as well, 


U print Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Dent for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. $th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





THESE 


Waler Towers 


Tippett & Wood 


They provide a 
storage for water un- 
der pressure, and are 


valuable for fire pro- 


or ree 


tection and_ personal 
uses 


re 


The T. & W. Tow- 
! ers do not fall or 
leak. 
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All Sizes Built 
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Plans and prices 
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given on application. 


Address 


Tippett & Wood 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 


Never=Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


| Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
; 
bi 
4 


will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
ekeniieaii eal ten in connection with our Never- 
ee Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


and all 
Foreign Countries antee that with our combination of Never- 


Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, at 


a much faster rate of speed 


CS 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 


U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23,1905; other patents pending 


ip Cop 
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Patent applied 
for 


Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 


Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool ana Cotton 


Simplicity ! Pertection! 
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HARWOODS MAGHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 
















THE BRAMWELL SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER, 


For Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery and Shoddy Cards and Garnett Machines. 


We began introducing this feeder more than twenty years ago and its use is now practically universal. Many other 
types and makes have been tried and discarded, but the Bramwell, in its improved and up to date form, is now 
recognized everywhere as the most perfect feeder and only complete feeding machine in the world. 

Our long experience has proved conclusively that where evenness is required—determined by weighing—our 
weighing feature is absolutely indispensable. Several attempts have been made to introduce feeding machines 
ignoring this principle, but none have succeeded. 

We have made a careful study of all phases of the feeding problem and by adaptations and modifications of the 
Bramwell Feeder to meet the particular conditions, are prepared to feed evenly all kinds of stock from rabbit’s 


fur to jute tow, including shoddy, cotton, fine wool, mixtures, fine and coarse worsted, flax tow, long worsted 
and all other kinds of stock. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER, 
For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards. 


This machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition by the founder of this 
concern, the late Geo, 8. Harwood. Today there are about15,000 machines of our construction running in this 
country and Canada. We have greatly improved the machine. It is today an efficient, positive and up-to-date 


feed, and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the KEMP POSITIVE GEARED TRAVELER and the 
STANDARD TRAVELER with all other recent improvements. 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEED, 


For Burr Pickers, Mixing Pickers, Fearnaughts and Lumpers. 


We consider our improvementsin picker rooms of the utmost importance for up-to-date manufacturers. In fact, 
wide awake manufacturers are more and more realizing the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in 
a better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the past in the picker room asin the card 
room. The latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built te handle all kinds of stock in any quantity with evenness and 
without injury tothe staple. 


THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE. 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the BRAMWELL PICKER 
FEED, superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore in use. Because of the accuracy of this method and 
the fac. that the oil goes on the stock only (instead of the floor and walls) there is a large saving of oil, and the 
stock is at the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process. 


THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL 
DRYERS. 


The scouring and drying of stock is today recognized as a very important part of the mannfacture of textiles, espe- 
cially in worsted mills. Our feeds are recognized as the standard for properly feeding stock in the grease or wet 
stock with absolutely no injury to the staple, with evenness and in sufficient quantity and in the best possible 
condition for economical scouring. There Dave been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging 
up and giving all kinds of trouble most of them are today in the scrap heap, having been replaced with our 
feeders. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR OLD FEEDERS. 


We have not been standing still all these years and the feeders we are building today are modern and up.to-date 
but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older feeders of our construction, greatly to their 
benefit. We do not hesitate to claim that no outlay will show a greater return to a manufacturer than money 
spent in bringing your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up-to-date, 


APRONS OF ALL KINDS FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS. 


We build about thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock BRAMWELL FEEDERS 
are called upon to handle, Our policy is and will be to put into our aprons the best materials and workmsnship 
money can buy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive labor 
and it would take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well but would 
WEAR only twoor three years, instead of from five to ten or twelve. Do not trust the man who says he can sell 
you aprons cheaperthan wecan. He can doit (and so could we) but you pay the bill in theend. The best is 
none too good and is the cheapest in the long run, 
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Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEO. Ss. HARWOOD & SON, 
53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAss. 
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SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 
THE 


‘Se ——---—- sg 


et ty Defiance Machine Works, 


— sttirize _ 
DEFIANCE, OHIO —_—===> |= 


AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATEB 


Don’t You Want 


a better method of lacing your belts ? A cheaper, more conven- 
ient method, one that permits a belt to be taken apart and short- 
ened or lengthened in a few seconds to meet any emergency? Get 


JacKson 
Belt Lacer 


Its work has all these advantages. It laces a 5" belt in less 
than three minutes at a cost of one cent for the lacing. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOL TURNING LATHE 


Thisis = = = Send 
howit s - = for 
looks = = = : Catalog 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry @ Mach. Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS AND FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 
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‘‘Hurricane’’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write tor Catalogues, 





Truck Yarn Dryer. 





COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 













Power Screw 


Sydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING | MACHINERY CO, 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour, Lid. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 
ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 









IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 








Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine Factories 
and Steam Ropeworks. 
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ita ovidence Machine Co. 


~ - | 
1 Uy | ea a f| Manufacturers of 
Wy I < 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 





a) Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


> 664 Biddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


An Essential to the 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON CO. ™scuester, The Loom Duster 


FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to eut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 

THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 
i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 
} KERS OF G 7 


CARD CLOTHING 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 


451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, ° - . - BOSTON, MASS. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 19 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


CHARLES S. BARTON, Pres. and Treas. Established 1837. 
GEORGE 8. BARTON, Secretary. Incorporated 1867, 


Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine and Iron Company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machines 


From ONE to FOURTEEN COLORS, 
for ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 


ALSO 


Duplex Printing Machines, Forcing Machines, 
Color Kettles, Copper Printing Rollers, 
Winders for Greys, etc. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S.A. 
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“20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 


Dryers for Wool 
and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings 
and Underwear. 





HANMTTE 
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Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 


at 


a DAN 


Ventilating Fans, 


Bleachers, GEARED TRAVELER. 


= = : We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 
TRUCK YARN DRYER Improved Web Feed. 
Garnett Machines and Pickers. Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
(3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telegraphic Address: “ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 698 and 609. 


¥ Somsle 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 
* al /7-_weaww an Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
are een Cee 


i. 3 aan Gye Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


al 
v ~ 7 wv | Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
hy Lf i ’ ing Machines, 


aE Z fo S ; Yay my Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 
EY egeom eee) | Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
ci er Ns . = a Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 


good repair at /ow prices. 
WARPING MILL WITH PATENT SECTION DIVIDER. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


MIACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. I. 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 


About Top Headers 


Crudely designed economizers are from time 
to time projected by builders lacking exper- 
ience and our patents. 

Take so simple a thing as the top header. 
Economizers are built up of ‘‘ sections’ stand- 
ing side by side. A section comprises a row 
of tubes pressed into a topand a bottom header. 
In the Green Fuel Economizer cold feed water 
in conducted along the ends of the assembled 
sections by a cast iron pipe having branches to 
each of the bottom headers, It then rises 
slowly through the vertical tubes, receiving 
heat from the hot gases, after which it flows to 
the opposite end of the upper header, where it 
escapes through a vertical connection into 
another cast iron pipe running over the 


economizer and having a branch at each sec-. 


tion. 


In some makes of economizers this Branch 
Pipe has been ‘‘ saved.’ The top headers are 
provided with openings and faced surfaces on 
the sides at one end, a gasket is placed be- 
tween, and each header, as erected, is drawn 
up tightly against the preceding by means of 
bolts. 

Now when one of those packings leak or 
blows out or header cracks after the econo- 
mizer is in service, imagine the time the 
purchaser has in getting the section out. To 
repair one header or packing you must tear 
the whole economizer to pieces. 

Green Fuel Economizer Sections are not crowd- 
ed together aud it is easy to get one out and 
to make a tight joint with the ‘‘branch”’ pipe 
in putting it back. This might be worth half 
the price of the Economizer to you. 

Write for the BOOK ‘‘ T W’”’ on Power Plant 
Economy and also for Fan, Blower and Ex- 
hauster Catalogs. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole Builders in this Country.) 
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COMPOUND—THAT’S WHY | 


Barney Compound Ventilating Fans Ventilate, Purify, and Dry. 





Notice the compound feature—it does the work, 
They force out all atmosperie impurities and draw in 
pure air. They often double capacity of drying rooms, 
expel loose steam from dye houses—preventing conden- 


sation, cool spinning rooms. ‘ 
The Barney System ws the 
most economical. 


TELL US YOUR PROBLEM. 
WRITE TODAY. FREE TRIAL OF FAN, 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN Works, 24-28 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 














Be sure that clean oil reaches the bearings 


Our Dust Proof Oil Hole Covers 


Are a certain means to this necessary end. 
They keep out dirt, grit, lint and dust. See 
that they are on all the machinery you buy 
or build. 
Postal will bring Samples and Catalog. 
W.&C.F.TUCKER, . . HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 









Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woo. AND COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Weste"nayer'shoady, tosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Clothe Tapes ete’ 
Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 
WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 


LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


SuLpHuUR Hostery MACHINE. SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHIN2, 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED, PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
| tem. Special Dryers for 
| Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 


D.R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. sxecessors to KENYON BROS. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 
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ROONEY HUNT JOAGHINE COMPANY 


WATER WHEELS, N 
nd Vertical. ew Rotary Fulling Mill 


Horizontal a 
umes and Penstocks. 


Iron Fl 
Rotary Fire Pumps. 
Centrifugal Pumps. 
Head Gate Apparatus. 
water Wheel Regulators. 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 
Rotary Cloth Washers. 
Rotary Knit Goods Washers. 
Combined R’y Washers 

and Washer for Knit Goods. 
Endless Felt R’y Washers 
and Rotary Felling Mills- 
Hammer Falling Stocks. 
Dolly Washers. 

Crank Fulling Mills. 

Crank Knit Goods Washers. 
Wringing and Rinsing Mechs. 
Reel Dyeing Machines. 
Carbonizing Machines. 
Bleaching Machines for 


Chloride of Lime and T 
Peroxide of Sodium. ype T. Common Capacit t 
Dye Tubs and Rinsers- rics. Circular N or all Fab- 
0. T3. 
ee. Type S. Extra Large Capacit 
: y for all 
Fabrics. Circular No. 12 


Soaping Machines. 
Cloth Winders. Writ 
e 7 acne Circulars with La 
ull Description of Our —— 
es. 


Boston Office 
70 KILBY STREET, Main Office and Works 


Telephone No. 1522 
’ ORANGE MASS 
9 . 





Metallic Toothing 


GARNETT CYLINDERS 


FEED ROLLS LICKERINS 
BURR ROLLS 


Metallic Breasts for Cards 


RECLOTHING 


of every description of 


Metallic Toothed Rolls 


An up-to-date equipment in charge of experienced opera- 
tives, backed by the reputation of our house, warrants 
bespeaking your consideration and orders, Try us. 
It will be up to us to see that you come again. 


The James Hunter Machine Co. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Absolutely secure . ; BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 
men = Specialties: PATENT ‘‘LOCKFAST”’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
TRADE MARK. CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 
GOLD MEDAL S8t. Louis, 
tra haettl 194. DIPLOMA 4’Hon- 
Loose Shields “14a ane c neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Impossible. = * Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Increase Efficiency and Re- 
duce Cost of Operation. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 


A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 
Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 


cans. Put it on trial. 


ww 
Patented in United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 
be prosecuted. 


THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., GO INDIA sT., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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INCREASE YOUR 
STOCK SPACE 1/3 
By Handling Your 

Cases With 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 
Machines 


* 


TIME, 
LABOR and 
Damaged Stock 
Write for | For Face Lustering 
Descriptive 


Pamphlet Send for Treatise on Steam Finishing 
Today, ' : 


Economy Engineering Company, PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 


58-64 N. Jefferson Street, Springfield Vermont 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also Saves | OUR CELEBRATED 


Steam Finishing Machines 


eer 


, 


aaa 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 
. It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
Py . It clamps to the shaft perfectly —keys and 
=  set-screws superfluous. 

y= Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 

ee... fa of different sizes. 
Patented in the United States Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 


and Foreign Countries. ‘ 
turing. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


CR Stata EEN ee. pe wa yeah 
TO ditt Siiien. ote, CATR re wt 


Se, A TS 
pears eee 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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The — 


ONLY 


Hussong MACHINE 


THAT WILL 


Dyeing Machine — = supiur 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9, 1901. Nov. 29, 1904. June 5, 1906, BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 
Dyes perfectly even. 


By new and novel means the dye- 















liquor is moved through the yarn with- 
out friction. By a simple device the 
flow is reversed bringing the dye-liquor 
in contact with every part of the yarn. 
This method gives an absolutely uni- 





form durable color and leaves the yarn in 


the best possible condition for spooling. Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
i dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Saves the dyestuffs. 


A powerful compressed-air hoisting machine 
moves the yarn from one dye-tub to another 
without removing the yarn from the yarn 







frame, saving the dye-liquor for successive 
batches of yarn. Any practical dyer can see 











what this means in economy of dyestuffs. 
Great saving in steam as well. A cover on 





the yarn frame (not shown in cut) tightly closes 

This illustration shows our Compressed-Air e - . 

Hoisting Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn the dye-tub when yarn is lowered in the liquor. 
Machine suspended. 7 


Reduces labor cost 75 per cent. 


The yarn is washed, scoured and dyed without removal from the frame. So little 
labor is required with this machine, that one man alone can dye 1500 lbs. of 
sulphur black perfectly even, in ten hours. Write for catalogue and list of users. 


Built by the 


American Dyeing Machine Co. 609 Pearl st. Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 
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WH. FIRTH, Pres. 


EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. 


| 1342 


JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 


79 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF... 


ASA LEES cw CoO., 


Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk 

GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. 
Descriptiou of Looms, etc. 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, 
Hemp and Jute Preparing an‘ Spinning Machinery. 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc. 


JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, 


ALSO 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS,, Hardened and Tempered Steel 
Card Clothing for Cotton. 


WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. 


Makers of every 


LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., etc. 

R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 

GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
Reels, ete. 

JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 

GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 

BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Worsted, etc. 


ACENTS FOR 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 

COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
CO., Cor¢@.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS .- 


Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. 


ate 


IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
AND UNIFORM. 


Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 


AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CoO., 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY | 


7Oo Milk street, Boston, Mass. '- 


Recelved the HIGHEST AWARD on _ recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the werid. 
The last twenty years recelving the HIGHEST AWARDS 
this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “T’’? on Numidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against iInfringers and users of infringemente- 


J. S$. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, CA. 


STEAM TRAPS 
WEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere, 






























DINSMORE 
Mill 




















No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground | 
Metal and Metal. 








SEND FOR 


Catalogues A, B and C 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


Olass A Return Trap 








No. 39—Portable 






ALBANY, IN. wy. Foot-Power 
Established 1870. 
FRED’K TOWNSEND, Pres. JAMESH. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. Rotary Sewing 












Machine 





Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 


For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 







It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, ete., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 





















Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
, equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREHA FIRE HOSE CoO. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 











Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (O., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


JACQUARD 


» ie : 7 

I eee ea 

S| ie . Original Fine Index Machines 
| [ = | 


TT eal 
i Single Lift, Double Lift, 


Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


me THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. Representatives 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Catalogue upon request. a © tien 3:0 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


rongavers AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 


CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Ses card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


L. B. BRAINERD, J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 


New ENGLAND CYTEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 


Cc. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 


.. F. FALES 


MANUFACTURER 
MACHINES 


AND BUILDER OF 
FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


ee Srecian” | WALPOLE, MASS. a 


MACHINERY - A. MACHINES 
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ENTWISTLE 
WARPERS 







The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 










MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metalic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. NoLeather Covering Bill. 



















T. C. Entwistle Company 
LOWELL, MASS. 








Southern Agent: 


STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 








CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. 


WORCESTER, e MASS. 


“Coronation” 
Mill 
Sewing 
Machines. 


Sews any fabric, 
wet or dry, thin 
or thick, fine 
stitch or coarse 
stitch. 












BIRCH 
BROS. 


SOMERVILLE, 
MASS. 

























Send for 
Catalogue. 





FEARNAUGHT PICKER, 





; ae : ., Sent on Trial. 
Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. ™ — -“oonr™ 


- 


Cloth Finishing Machinery. — 8LEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 






CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 
CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 


R H. HOOD The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 


Manufacturer of 23-25 So. $th St., Phila. 





MACHINE WOOL COMBS Paper 
Dealer in Specialties, 
The Best English and American 
CAST-STEEL PINS. Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, 
Manillas, SilK Papers, 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 


and 
Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. 


Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 





p= Deon ( 


_ PAWTUCKET. R. I. 


YM 












MILL EQUIPMENT 


CORK INSERTS 


The *COMPO” Clutch and Pulley. 
Patented (WITH CORH INSERTS) Potented 


ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED WOOLEN LOOMS NOW 
being equipped with CORK INSERT CLUTCHES for the WOOD 
WORSTED CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


We aim to have “Compo” Clutches and Pulleys adopted generally, We 


will be the ca when the rare qualities possessed by Cork are beticr known, 


— 




























believe this ‘ 








Leather Suffers by Comparison 


TESTS OF LOOM CLUTCHES made at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute showed that 

C= at same pressure of clutch the “Compo” clutch (cork inserts) transmitted twice the pound 
feet of Torque transmitted by the standard leather- faced clutch of same size and area of clutch 
surface, and this with great smoothness of engagement and without gripping or seizing; 
and that at one-half the pressure the “Compo” clutch transmitted equal Torque. 


We Charge but a Small Royalty 


fae” We license manufacturers to make ‘‘Compo’’ or composite Clutches, Pulleys or Brakes, by | 
equipping THEIR product with Cork Inserts, and WANT YOU totry at 
ONR equipped under our direction. 


THE REASON 


WHY THOUSANDS OF CORKS are in use in loon WHTY MORE THAN ONE MILLION CORKS have 





















clutches, and why Cork insert clutches are rapidly been used in electric street railway brake shoes in 

d lacing the leather faced clutches, Boston and vicinity. Licensees, ]. B. & J]. M. Corn- 

. : i uc N Kou, BW Yi. : i 4 
WY THE AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY has ee a. ae 5 9 oan ae aeay 


Foundry, Compat 1y, East Boston, Mass., 
WHY THE LIDGE RWOOD MANUFACTURING 
WHY THE CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM COMPANY (licensee) has sold over two hundred 
WORKS of Worcester, Mass. (licensee), is shipping — 2.1: ea pee ae _ of hoisting ma. 
nore th: 00 loo : ‘ . chinery fiitted with Cork /nsert frictions, 
more than 100 looms so equipped, per month, WHY THE AUTOCAR COMPANY of Ardmore, Pa. 


adopted Cork Insert clutches, 











WHY THE AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. (licensee) is license: , inserted Cork Inserts in its type of « disk 
rapidly equipping its Worrall clutches and loom clutch in more than two thousand cars during 1904 
clutches with Cork /nserts, and 1905, 


. x a seal tied a ‘ WHY THE AUTOCAR COMPANY will use Cork 

WHY I HE ROMI TON THAYER LOOM COM Inserts in about fifteen hundred automible clutches 
PANY of Worcester, Mass. (licensee), has adopted during 1906 

the **Compo” Cork Insert clutch for practically its WHY licenses already granted to automobile manu- 

ntire output, facturers insure the use of Cork Jnseri Clutches or 

WHY THE WOOD WORSTED COMPANY has rakes or both on more than twenty well known 
















ordered 1000 looms and will soon order ) more lines of cars in 1907, a | 
»oms fitted with Cork Insert clutches for the new WH? 1 HE REPORTS OF ; TESTS made at the a 
mill now being erected at Lawrence, Mass., Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Purdue [ niversity, q 
and Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Univer- 
WH? Cork Inserts should be used in ALL TYPES of sity, showing the remarkable results obtained by the 
power transmitting devices, use of CORK INSERTS, should interest you, 


IS BECAUSE 


CORK INSERTS increase the power transmitted by leather faced clutches 100 per cent. 
CORK INSERTS increase the 





— Sa ee 






power transmitting capacity of iron pulleys 50 per cent. 









CORK INSERTS increase the coefficient of friction of metal surface 100 per cent 








CORK INSERT elutches seldom need repairs or adjustment. 





a wea. - 
cL RE, RRS ee 





And Principally and Particularly Because 
THE PECULIAR AND GREAT FRICTIONAL QUALITY OF CORK is neither diminished nor affected by 


wear, dust, moisture, atmospheric conditions, water, oil, or other lubricants 









For particulars apply to 


National Brake and <iaeem Company 
16 State Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


WM. W. WHITCOMB, Pres’t. LAWRENCE WHITCOMB, Treas. 
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Absolute Efficiency 
"™ Bed-Rock Simplicity 


Our WARP-STOP controls 
TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 
engaging the warp 
in such a way that 
the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 


and 


ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 
The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 
and are carried in a 
bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 
to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 
and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 
When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 
from the comb, thus giving 
a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 


and, by striking 


a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 


closes the circuit through 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


American ‘Textile Appliances Co. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 









MILL EQUIPMENT 









DURING THE APRIL MEETING OF THE 


New Engtand Gotton Manufacturers Association 


We published a list of orders for the SIX MONTHS preceding covering 
72 different mills. Since that report in the FOUR MONTHS succeed- 
ing we have received orders for our System of Air Moistening from 
65 mills of which 44% were REPEAT ORDERS as given below: 







AMOSKEAG MANFG. COMPANY, Manchester N. H A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., Peabody Mass 
(Repeat ord Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) (Leather Muanfg.' 

LEDBETTER MANFG. CO., Rockingham, N. ¢ LIGELOW CARPET CO Lowel M 
(Repeat order—Carding and Spinning.) (Carding and Spinning.) 

SAXON MILLS, Spartanburg, 8S. C i WM. H. GRUNDY & CoO., Brist P 
(Repeat order—Spinning and Weaving.) | (Repeat order.) 


EDENTON COTTON MILLS, Edenton, N. C PACOLET MANFG. CoO., Pacolet, S$ 

















(Carding and Spinning.) (Repeat rder—Carding, Spinning ar Weaving.) 
PORTLAND CORDAGE CO., Portland, Ore COX MANFG. CO.. Anderson, 8. ¢ 
(Repeat order.) (Carding and Spinning.) 
PARKHILL MANFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass ELIZABETH MILLS, Hills Grove, R. I 
(Repeat order—Weaving.) (Repeat order—Carding and Spinning.) 
GAFFNEY MANFG. CO., Gaffney, S. C BEACON MANFG. CO., New Bedford, Mass 
(Repeat order—Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) (Repeat order—Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) 
STEERE WORSTED MILL, Prov.dence, R. I STEHLI & CO., Lancaster, P: 
(Repeat order.) (Warping and_ Weaving.) 
AIKEN MANFG. CO., Bath, S. C COLUMBIAN MANFG. CO., Greer e, N. H 
(Repeat order—Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) (Repeat order—Spinning and Weaving.) 
HE PERRY KNITTING CO., Perry, N. Y INTERLAKEN MILLS (Harris Mill), Harris, R. I 
(Repeat order—Carding Spinning and Knitting.) (Spinning.) 
WHITIN BROS., Linwood, Mass MANVILLE COMPANY. Manville Ba 2 
(Repeat order—Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) | (Repeat order—Carding and Spinning 


ELI LILLY & CO Indianapolis 


lls, R. I 
AUREGAN COMPANY, Waure 


(Repeat rder—Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) 











Ind i Ut. S. COTTON CO Central Ff 
gan, Conn | 













(Repeat order—Spinning and Weaving.) CHENEY BROS South Manchester. Conr 
LDORA MILLS, Barnesville, Ga | (Repeat erder—Warping and Weaving.) 

(Carding and Spinning.) \MERICAN SPINNING COMPANY, Greenville. S. ¢ 
IMESTONE MILLS, Gaffney mS (Repeat rder—Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) 





epeat rder—Carding, Spinning and. Weaving.) 
TAN MILLS, Spartanburg, 8S. ¢ 
(Repeat order—Spinning and Weaving.) 


QUEEN CITY COTTON MILLS, Burlingtor Vt 
(Repeat order—Weaving.) 















oe ARKWRIGHT MILLS al liver iss 
AANGLEY MANFG. CO., Langley. 8S. ¢ naa coher Selena nae i. ne.) 
Repeat order—Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) PA RWET. Phe oo eh eg rae 
MUSCOGEE MANFG. CO., Columbus, Ga "Tiamat ae <a ee 
(Carding and Spinning.) Tien ear ame carmen a ee = 
GRANITEVILLE MANFG. CO., Graniteville, S. C ee eee eee we 
(Repeat order—Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) epee OSes ee ieee Rene, — oo oT 






EORGIA CORDAGE MILLS, Atlanta, Ga ing.) 
























(Repeat order—Carding and Spinning.) THE SOUTHWARK MILIS CO Philadelphia, P 
MARLBORO COTTON MILLS, McColl, 8S. C (Repeat order—Drawing. Combing and Spinning 
(Repeat order—Spinning and Winding.) PACOLET MANFG CO artanburg. S. C 
STANDARD SILK CO., Chadwick's, N. Y (Repeat order—Spooling, Warping and Weaving 
: B. & R. KNIGHT CO. (Valley Queen Mill), River Poin TUPELO COTTON MILLS, Tupelo, Miss 
R. I (Spinning and Weaving.) } 
(Repeat order—Carding, Spinning and Weaving.) LAWRENCE DUCK COMPANY, Lawrence, M 
FALMETTO COTTON MILLS, Columbia, S. ¢ (Repeat order—Spinning.) 
(Repeat order—Weaving.) THE WORCESTER BLEACH & DYE WORKS CO., Wor { 
HAMILTON MANFG. CO., Lowell, Mass cester, Mass. ; 
(Repeat order—Combing and Weaving.) PICKENS MILL, Pickens, S. C 








NEWTON MILLS, Newton Upper Falls, Mass 
(Repeat order—Preparing, Finishing and Conditioning 
\URENS COTTON MILLS 





ADELAIDE MILLS, Anniston, A 
B a (Carding and Spinning.) 
Laurens, 5S. ¢ DWIGHT MANFG. CO Chicopee Mass 

































{ 
‘ Rep at order. Carding, pinning and Weaving.) (Repeat order—Weaving.) ; 
ee es New Bedford, Mass NINETY-SIX COTTON MILLS. Ninety-six, Ss. C : 
DAVO " MILLS 7 . asa (Repeat order—Spinning and Weaving.) re 
eS CORNELL MILLS, Fall River, Mass ; 
MITTINEAGUE PAPER CO., Mittineague, Mass (Carding, Spinning, Warping and Weaving.) 

‘Paper Manfe.) DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS, Danville. Va 
VICTOR MANFG. CO.. Greers. S. C (Carding, Spinning and Weaving =: 

Repeat order—Carding, Spinning, Weaving and War} BRISTOL MANFG. CO., New Bedford. Mass 

ing.) (Repeat order—Carding. Spinning and Weaving 4 

\RBEVILLE COTTON MILLS. Abbeville. S. C COVENTRY COMPANY, Anthony x. 3 

(Repeat order—Spinning and Weaving.) (Carding an? Spinning.) 
NTERNATIONAL FLAX TWINE CO., St. Paul, Mi SMITH & DOVE MANFG. CO Ar Mas 

(Twine Manfg.) (Repeat order.) 









WM. FIRTH, President. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Prest. and Treas. 


American Moistening Company 
79 Milk Street BOSTON, MASS. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Conclusive evidence of merit— 
repeat orders from 
leading mills after a 
year’s constant use. 


The reason why we are getting these repeat orders 
is not hard to find—’tis the continuously  sitis- 


factory results that are secured by using the 


Bell Humidifying System 


With its even and automatic regulation of humidity from card room to cloth room, the 
uniformity of conditions are maintained, that improve the quality and increase output. 


Send for catalogue and prices. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97 Cedar Street, New York. 


Aiton Machine Co. El gieist® 


ak AL teek ee me 


New York Harrison, N. J. 


ARTHUR S. BEves, President. 
Tuos. A. Arron, Vice-President. 


JOHN S. SHOWELL, Sec. 


PRESSES “aa 


Power, Screw, Lever, Knuckleand Hydraulic 


Our presses are made to meet all conditions 


Lisette aR | 
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Cross Spool Dyeing au Bleaching Machine 
The Latest and most successful 
for Cones, Cheeses and Parallel Tubes 


ADVANTACES: 


Uniform bleaching 
and dying through- 
out. Colors requir- 
ing several baths 
dyed without re- 
moving bobbins. 
Good for fast sul- 
phur black and all 
colors, little dye 
liquor needed; 
none lost. Bobbin 
deformation avoid. 
ed, consequently 
ood running off. 
Simple and accur. 
ate sampling, 
large production, 
little power. Very 
little attention 
needed, low price, 
Many in operation. 


Built by Erckens & Brix, Germany 
i. 1. A. Sclewarts & Ca, “i. 


aunts Por R. & O. Lindemann’s Egyptian Cotton. 


The Hogg Patented Card Feeders 


for woolen and worsted cards are not an im- 
itation but a radical departure in card feeding. 


Our feeders have all the good features experience has found necessary 


in card feeding. 

They combine simplicity, strength, durability and unformity in quantity 
and quality. 

We guarantee the results and allow you to judge its value to you in 
your mill. 

We positively guarantee that our Feeders will not sort or separate the 
long and short stock, which insures more perfect goods. 

Positively no rolling or balling of the stock, which preserves the 


spinning quality of the fiber. 


Tf you will write us, we will give you every opportunity to investigate for yourself. 


The James Hogg Machine Company, Amsterdam, N. 
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General Electric Company 


Electric Power for Textile Mills 


Curtis Steam Turbines 


The simple design, small floor 
space, perfect mechanical opera- 
tion and rugged construction of 
the CURTIS STEAM TURBINE 
GENERATOR combine to make 
it the ideal power plant unit. 
It is always ready for work. 


Induction 
Motors 


Over 100,000 horse powe, 
in General Electric Com- 
pany’s Motors is in use or 
under contract for textile 
mill motor drive. The 
many advantages of motor 
drive are found in saving in 
cost of plant, increased 
production, sub-division of 
power and increased power. 


The General Electric Company employs specialists 
trained in textile work whose services are at the 
disposal of engineers or manufacturers for consul- 
tation or advice on textile mill power problems. 


Mill Power Office Principal Office New York Office 
84 State St., 


Boston, Mass. Schenectady, N. Y. 44 Broad St. 


Southern Office, Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 













MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


225 comzers SOLD 


To the Finest Mills in the United States. 


‘One machine instead of two.’’ 























Production 
Set of 6 Combers, 12% in. Lap. 


5200 to 6100 lbs. per week of 53 hours. 
The floor space required for set of 
6 Nasmith Combers, 1 Ribbon and 1 
Sliver Lap Machine is 677 square feet. 


Production 
Set of 6 Combers, 10% in. Lap. 


4500 to 5200 lbs. per week of 53 hours. 
The floor space required for set of 
6 Nasmith Combers, 1 Ribbon and 1 
Sliver Lap Machine is 662 square feet. 


Combs any length of staple. 





<“sg=—=—>co Anmz=—n 
mn>r st nwome 







The Nasmith Patent Six Head Comber, 


Stephen C. Lowe, poston mass. 
AGENT FOR 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, England 


Makers of Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate and Roving Frames, Lap and Ribbon 
Lap Machines, New Metal Mule Carriage, absolutely fireproof, New Century 
Improved Carding Engine and Nasmith’s Patent Comber. 


Send for catalogues. Full line of parts eonstantly tn stock. 
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30% to 75% GAIN. 


all widths of warps, Fewer warps to draw-in. 
all lengths of beams, Less waste 

all kinds of yarn, Better weaving 

all sizes of mills, Greater production. 


Thousands running in hundreds of mills. 


WARP COMPRESSORS. 


PRESERVES THE ELASTICITY OF THE YARNS. 


COMPRESSING SPOOLERS. 


PATENTED CROSS WIND 


for wool and worsted yarns. 


PLAIN SPOOLERS. 


PATENTED CROSS WIND 


for worsted and cotton yarns. 


CHAIN BEAMERS 


COMBINED WITH 


WARP COMPRESSORS. 


Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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BLEACHING — 

busca’ ARIINGTON MACHINE Works ‘Sms 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 






















The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 






MAILS. ie 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 








STEEL AND BRASS lg | J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 





REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES; 
SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 





VULCANIZED RuBBER ROLLS FoR ALL MECHANICAL PuRPOSES 


Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 

















THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N. Y. City 






THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, < 


CUArrCe BI BROTHERS conta 
OXFORD. MA}} 









BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH 1 BOARDS. 





Shaw’s “‘Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RING TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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TRane mark TRape MARK 


This Mark of Excellence 


is stamped on our loom pickers, loom harnesses and lug straps. It guarantees the 

quality of the stock to be the best it is possible to procure and the workmanship to be 

as near perfect as the utmost care and the most skilled workman can produce 
Catalogue on application. 


GARLAND MFG. CO., Saco, Maine, (Formerly Loom Picker Co.) 


EXCELSIO Used with starch batches. 


Excelsior Softener prevents sticking 


or gumming 


while the yarn is passing over the cylinders and the 
dropping of starch during the process of manufacture. 
Makes the yarn flexible and strong, avoiding many 


unnecessary delays in the weaving 
clean, sweet smelling goods 


2. lt is economical and 
SOFTENER reliable. Send for prices, samples aud particuiars. 


Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


100m. Insures 


‘rz xX EE LL, MANUFACTURERS 
Are invited to ask about our new brand of 
Undoubtedly 


Standard UU. Ss. ROOKRING Uuquestionable 


Superiority 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable guaranteed 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH Co., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. J. 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, Established 1844. 


y 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY (WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and om ye are ee — 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted ~ > 7? 2 es , 

y P Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, , * : 2 . 
Restepped and Retopped. Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 


Box 528 FALL RIVER, MASS. REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 
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A Entire Outfits for New Mills, or emall and odd 
AN \ THING items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
* 2 2 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. 
monreene?” IN Mill Supplies. 
AS Hw ORT H BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


FALE, RIVER, MASS. 


















Thread and Silk S Pp O O i 4S of any description 
made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 





i 














BE. i. TEBBETS & CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 
3 
WILLIAM SCHOFIELD co. || CARDER’S TOOLS 
Krams Ave., formerty Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, PATENT 








CARD 


IRON FOUNDERS oe 


AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS _—— 


Makers of w Hair and Pic 
Automatic Square aud Cone Willows, “Schoneid? 
a and Sh Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 


Intermediate Cards, t 
ers, —_ Wi : ' ; 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 








Waste Pull 

















f all other tool i by Carders and Manufacturers. 

Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs ee me ee wee send tor circular. : 
i No. 81 Mechanic Street 
¢ Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty W. H. BROWN, *°%,3). toshan's, Stzeet* 





EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


® Eight Thonsand Sets ia Operation in This Country and Europe. 
A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation, trans- 
mitting ion ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Bircuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300 sets. Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass. 11 sets. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
lelphia, Pa.. 34 sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa , 40 
sets. Frederick J. Falding, 
New York, N. Y., 20 sets. 


ASRS TNL B= 
wet Fue, By Mooern 
Ne sabe “telah Ken te ii he 


Contractors “o 





















te Ten tee HEATING SYSTEMS, 

a So, FaweR RANTS & SPECIALTIES 
25 sets. Mercantile Laun- HAIGH 4 Poh od ad dete ee BoiczkERS 
Ge Welle llalaeliati tong fd prot ape ha 
Moen, Worcester, Maes., ‘ea TRi EN ERA 
RE ON CUES & Purd es MOTORS 
sees eian "SEs e Frat rho M gen SG nA ig Mee 26D 
Machine Co., Newton, Ro UGATE CAST cer a PING Liste ed dat aa 
uk’ Gesnee, Was. ESTIMATES FURNIEHED 
13 sets. oui Nie ld ale 

Send toG. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 25 WoRTH 77ST. PHILAOELPHIAL Pr, 


Newton Center, Mass.. for Illustrated Catalogue 
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Trade-marking Fabrics 


is reduced to a science by use of 


The Kaumagraph Process. 


The most elaborate Trademarks are reproduced in fine detail on goods of any class, at small expense. 
The stamps are furnished in silver, gold and all colors and no machinery, paint or ink is required. 







Samples on request. 


Kaumagraph Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 






The Lane Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Basket 


Perfectly adapted materials and a practical common sense way of 















putting them together, are features which make the Lane Basket so 
pre-eminently superior to others, for the various uses of a textile mill. 

It is the original Canvas Basket and embodies desirable features 
which are patented and will not be found in any other basket. 


Full illustrated Catalog No. 31 with discounts, on application, 





Round Basket 
with Renewable Hard Wood 


Sold by Principal Mill Supply Houses. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Shoes. 
















i Our 
portable hoist 
is a money-saver. 










Handles all kinds of bales, 
cases and packages. 


It eliminates the old time-consuming way 
of handling heavy goods. One man can 
easily lift Soo Ibs. to the top of an 
ordinary store house. The saving in 
storage room alone will soon repay its 
cost. In use in many representative 
mills. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue and list of 
users. 


4. JOHN E. LARRABEE, 
No. 9 Market St., AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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STEPHENSON 


Bar Belt Dressing 


Appeals to a man’s common sense. Proves 
its worth every time it is tried on a slipping belt. 

Call on your dealer or send us 2c. for a 
testing sample stating if for Leather, Rubber 
or Canvas belts. No ONE kind is good for 
ALL belts. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 


and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


Saves 


REGISTERED 


on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 

mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 

fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 

standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 

hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 

like iron, They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 

We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 

Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., *'¥49s® 


MORRIS & WALES PHILA 
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Wirtiam SELLERS & Co., tncooes 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


ae yy | = / 
and all most approved appliances for the 


THE 66 SELLERS 33 MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALO( {UE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER ORANES 
e 


Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE@QAND ESTIMATE. 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 























il FOR ECONOMICAL DISTRIBUTION OF POWER TO DIFFERENT 
_ | POINTS OF UNLIMITED DISTANCES FROM THE SAME SOURCE 


=... ROPE DRIVING" 


"| IS THE METHOD. 


Se 


SHER TAs TRG CE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 








P 


iN! 








NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 





Avoid cold weather Dye house troubles 
| by installing a Blackman Fan. 


It will keep the fog out of your way and make it possible 
to work right up to your summer production both as to 
quality and quantity. It has a much greater range of appli 
cation for economy and effective results than any device 
ever offered. I guarantee positive results. Let me refer 
you to plants where it has been in Jong and successful operation. 


E. M. Nichols, 639 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An all-steel long-service pulley specially 
designed for mill use—The Latshaw. 


Has interchangeable metal sleeves which fit shafts of any size within 
reasonable range. Made of the best mild steel and weighs about half 













as much as a cast iron pulley. Spokes are small offering  ittle 
resistance to the air. Held to the shaft by compression alone (drilled 
and tapped for set screws if you prefer.) Saving of power and safety 


at high speed are attained by its use. 
Write for full details. 
The Latshaw Pressed Steel and Puiley Company 


Pittsburg Pennsylvania 
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BRETON COMPOUND 


Acknowledged the peer of soaps for Saponifying 
Wool Oils for batching. 

Economical — Softens the Fibre — Does Not 
Evaporate — Does Not Gum or Clog the Cards — 
Can Be Used Alone for Light Batching. 


Order trial barrel, subject to test. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
135 Front St., New York. 


Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works, Claremont, N. J. 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
“CC” STREET, ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Improved Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Reels, Ring Twisters, Spoolers, Balling Machines, Sun Gill Boxes, Gill Box Screws, 
Fluted Rollers of all de-criptions, Butterworth Rag Pickers and Lumpers, also all Repair Parts for Pickers, Collars and 
Steps for Self-acting Mules, Setting up and Lengthening Self-acting Mules, Movers and Erectors of all kinds of C tton, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. FRICTION CLUTCHES 


The Hungerford Filter Corporation 


An organization of experts in the various departments of 
water purification, giving especial attention to the engineering 
and chemical problems involved and offering its services as 
contractor to those wishing to install a water purification 
plant for any purpose with the assurance of obtaining maxi- 
mum results and the most advanced ideas. 


308 HARRISON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
FILTERS cni¥ire 
WATER SOFTENERS “contsocs- 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


Mungerford-Elfreth Gravity Filter. 1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 
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BLEACHERIES ARE RAPIDLY ADOPTING THE 
CELL SYSTEM for opening and drying their goods as drawn in 
ropes from the bins. The string of cloth is opened up by a scutch- 
er, passed through a water mangle, over an expander, through a 
Cell Dryer, and is wound on a winder which does not have to be 
stopped to remove a roll of cloth. A speed of 125 yards may be 
maintained, if desired, even on heavy goods. A two string 
machine gives, then, a production of 250 yards of cloth per 
minute, from rope to roll. Only one attendant is required for the 
complete plant. The whole outfit takes up but 15 to 20 feet of 
floor space. If interested send to 15 State Street, Boston, for 
photographs and blueprints. 

VACUUM PROCESS COMPANY. 


-Exhaust Fans 


| INVENTOR OF THE 


} GENUINE RED 
/ STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


a a ae 


6 
CENUINE CANDY” 
stamped on every 10 feet on a red : , . roth ~ 
stitched cotton duck belt is an abso- Crocker. Wheeler 30-in. Vertical Fan Outfit. 
lute guarantee that it will run in See Bulletin 54-Y. 
steam, acids, gases, heat or water with. 
out injury,—thus making it invaluable 


for bleacheries, dyehouses and textile §) FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 


mills in general. ING STEAM FROM ‘THE DYE HOUSE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATION,— 


Every Red Stitched Cotton Duck Belt 


at Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
THE GANDY BELTING CO. Ampere, N. J. 


BALTIMORE,.MD. 
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It Is So Easy, 


so very much easier to stick to what you have been using for along time, than 

to make aradical departure, and try something altogether new. Yes, itcertainly 

is, but the cost of such blind loy alty is oftenexcessive. We have lots of regu- 

lar users of our Leviathan Belting, who, for many years clung to leather, as the 

only really best belt possible. To wh at experienced men they knew said in 

praise of Leviathan may be traced their profitable and permanent awakening. 
A brief booklet for the busy belt skeptic. Shall we mail it? 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
1217-1239 CARPENTER ST., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Peari St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Brooms, Mill a Rings and Springs, Packin f all ki 
Fire Pails, Shears and  immess, Cloth Solon Etc. % a» ~ * 


KE. W. Murphey & Co. 


sont. and Mill Supplies 


J A Mi E S B A R K E R, Cotton and “Woolen Machinery 


WINGOH CKING STS.., — PA. 
SIXTH, CAYUGA AND oO Gs OUBLE APRON ‘CONDENSER 


a Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
C);] ~ Belting, Latch Needier Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 


1. Inoresese 


- Cae en — ae 


OPE Seales Soe gery ek ee 


on a 


FAST-RUNNING NON-OIL-LEAKING DOFFING COMB 
1 For Cotton, Westen and Worsted Cardo, 


i mow 4a =. iat 
a” Doves and cheap 


This Comber’s Smile Won’t Come Off 


He is happy all the time because he uses 


J.S. TURNER MFG. Co.’s 
COMB APRONS 


Write us and we will tell you why they give such 


satisfaction. 


All Comb and Roll Work promptly attended to. Special 


attention to repairs. Leather Belting. Leather Aprons. 


398 Middlesex Street, LOWELL, MASS. 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most effective ayentfor * 
moving air, eliminating 
steam and other impurities 
in the atmosphere, 


Sultry September Days 


are hard days on operatives and the 
pocket-book cf the man who pays the 
Sills unless good pure air is kept con- 
stantly moving in every room. Live air 
means live employees. Push up the 


profit by purifying the air. 










The Berry Wheei is unsurpassed for 
moving air and drying textiles. 











A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 
























For some reason the Morse Freight Elevator has 
& reputation; and has had for a good many years 
past. This reputation can only be explained by its 
being deserved. 

After keeping ahead of the times for thirty years, 
after over 16,000 installations, after grappling with 
every problem—belt drive from shaft; gas engines, 
direct and alternating current electric motors—we 
can say the Morse Freight Elevator is as near right 
as we know how to make it. 

Our alternating current controller keeps starting 
current so low that Electric Companies permit 
installation of our elevators on lines where Electric 
Elevators were formerly probibited. 

The large army of Morse Elevator users have 
spread the news of its goodness. If it’s good 
enough for them isn’t it good enough for you ? 


If interested in elevators write us. 


Morse, Williams & Company, 


Department of Otis Elevator Company. 


Philadelphia New York Boston 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta 


Stand the hardest service — 


Morris Duck Baskets and Trucks 





A recent order from a 
$3,000,000 Mass. Corporation 
calls for 52 of the type here 

shown. 





This is an ideal combination for the rapid, economical handling of material and goods. 


Patented Metal Top covers rim and doubles the life of the basket. Write for Catalog No. 6. 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 





Groveville, N. J. 
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Belt Shifters 
Balanced Valves 
Reducing Valves 


Pump Governors 
Damper Regulators 
RECULATOR Rheostat Regulators 
Automobile Engines 
co. Pump Pressure Regulators 


and other devices for regulating pres- 


. 
+ ET OT 
se 


sures of steam, air and water. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A, Write for our Catalogue. 


This Trade mark on every package. There is only ON EE 


ALBANY GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS, 
We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 
Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Albany Grease 
LL AL TT 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Of, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. Always give the name of concern. 
The only information necessary to send is pipe connection in 
bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, 
one give particular part of machinery on which the same Is to 

e used. 





ean: canal sii 4G COOK'S SONS, 313 West Street, New York City, U. S.A. 


LATEST PATENT. 


“Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


IA. HALL @ CO., Paterson, N. J. 
A FACTORY TIME CHECKS wAarRD & VANDECRIFT, 


TIME CHECK They are being used more and more Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 
Write for our pamphlet fm the Manu- eo 
I O 6) “Time Checks and Their Use” facturing of Ss INDL Es, 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 


Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers Steel Ca 
AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. ee ee yers, Ps 


Address, Dept.V, 24 Park Place, New York ELMER, SALEmM Co.-., . MN. J 


BircH BROTHERS | OPENING FINISHING, DYEING, 


ALBERT BIRCH, CRABBING for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Goods 


ee ee TACKING BLEACHING, GUIDING 


GIRCH TREE. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. SEWING FRENCH NAPPING, Erc., ETc. | 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


SOFT WATER 


There is no excuse for producing 
Goods tn ferior in Color, Texture or 
Quality just because a natural 
supply of Pure, Clear, Soft Water zs 
not provided. 

We can cheaply and effectually 
give a quality of water that will 
leave nothing to be desired. Scale 
and Corrosion zm Boilers w2// a/so be 
prevented. 


Let us place our Catalogue before you. 


American Water Softener Co. 


1002 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Volcan Fibre Roving Can. |||) cie-vae & towne tesa Broce 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE not only has a high initial efficiency but 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched J | it deteriorates very slowly. The main 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed : cg il tee i ‘ “ 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. gearing has eight times the wearing 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- surface of that of a ‘*just as good” 
out the use of nails or screws, will not —_ Thies wettelion i the T ; ‘ 
crack, warp or shrink and cannot come J | 10CK. lls explains why the 1 RIPLEXx 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out is in good shape years after other chain 
with moisture proof coating, handsome a 
and smooth, WEIGHT—About one. blocks have gone to the scrap heap. 
half pound per inch diameter. SIZE— E 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly See your dealer. 
round and true. DURABILITY—Su- 
perior to any other can. Yale Q Towne Mfg. Co. 


Also Manufacturers of 9 Murray St., New York. 
HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 


IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 
James Hill Manufacturing Co., ' ; 
PROVIDENGE, R. I. | Clark’s 


Ash=Can Truck 


a very handy and useful arti- 
cle around the furnace and 


K ir cellar. 
ILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., Frame of Truck is made 


of one piece of round steel, | 


FALL RIVER, MASS. | bent so as to form two hooks | 


MAKERS OF to hook into bottom of can, 





while an adjustable hook on 
handle grips top of can and 
keeps it from slipping. 
Write for prices, stating 
the number wanted. 
. \ 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Represented in the South by 
© A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. OC, 


The Geo. P. Clark Co. 
Dept. “C,” Windsor Locks, Ct. 


253 Broadway, - New York. 
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DYE HOUSE FLOORS 


| We solicit correspondence from New England Mills and 
Manufacturers who want ACID PROOF, WATERTIGHT, 
DURABLE Dye House and Mill Floors—at reasonable prices. 


Simpson Bros., Corporation 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Long Distance ’Phone, Main 6657. 19 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


GOULDSL @ PUMPS 


Acknowledged to be the highest = = We make them for every 
in efficiency of any pumps built , service: Tank Pumping, 
—that is they deliver more water Boiler Feeding, Domestic Water 
with less expenditure of power 


Supply, Municipal Fire Service, 
than pumps of any other design 


Water Works, Pipe Lines, Deep 
and they are therefore known as Sy = F Wells, Mines, Hydraulic Press- 
EFFICIENT TRIPLEX : ures, Vacuum, Ammonia, Oil, 


POWER PUMPS OR Brine and Tar, Paper Pulp, 


dard of if Semi Fluids. 
And are the standard of excell- se 
ence everywhere. . Seneca, Falls, N. Y. 


‘ New York, Boston, Pittsburg, 
Ghe Goulds Mfg. Co. Chicago. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS, SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 


COTTON, MILLS, OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES, Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 
and Measurer ETC, ETC... HALL & CO, || Allentown Reed, Harnee 


Manufactured by Send for circular. Paterson, N. J. ee 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. , 
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Weston 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
COPPERSMITHsS 


STEAM | 
JACKET | 
KETTLES _ 


Guaranteed to | 
stand 150 lbs. 
cold-water test. 


Equal, if not Su- 
perior, toanyin 
the market 


66 Pitts St. 
BOSTON 


Mass. 


TEXTILE 
Mill Lubrication 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
offers economical, cleanly 
lubrication. It will not stain 
the most delicate fabric. 


Get free ‘¢120-C.” 


rO< 


sample 


Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 


BADGER’S 


Fire Extinguisher } 


Has taken the lead in the United States, 
and is everywhere recognized for its effici- 
ency. After competitive tests, lasting 
more than one week, THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT placed an 
order for 1,200 0 


BADGER'S 


Automatic, Chemical, Hand 
Fire Extinguisher Made 


BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER C0. 


42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
oo SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 

88 Warren St., 

Chicago Branch, 28-32 So, Canal St. 

Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. 

ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 


THE LATEST AND 


MOST APPROVED 


New York Branch, 


Cable Address: Engrave, 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


‘THE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books for which there is 

the greatest demand. We carry these in stock for prompt delivery. Our full 
descriptive catalogue, giving lists of all textile books published in the English 
language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 






















Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 





Maastoctering Processes of sass and wee. , Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale ...... 
50 


50 
Liste es Weolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. inley .... 1.00 
Principles of Wool “Combing. ‘Priestman ...... 1.50 Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont 2.00 


Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S. S. Dale - 1.0€ 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. Revised Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. 
and enlarged edition, 1906. ey Ae 1.26 RRR SSE Se eee 3.50 
: Carpet Sienatactere. ere cae” Technology of Textile Design. Posselt . 5.00 
Ghemical Technology extile | "Fibres. Textile Calculations. Posselt ........... 2.00 
Georgievics .. 4.50 Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon ... 3.00 
Drying by ae ‘of Air. “and Steam. "“Haus- Textile Machinery Relating to Weaving. Pos- 
brand .. 2.00 SE MEE AD oideccrsaveosciss ce toppacvecesees 3.0 
Silk Calculator. "Ruegg 5.00 REE ceils ckevennienayseteunseseseens - 3.00 
Silk Throwing and Waste * Silk © “Spinning. | Textile Raw Materials. Zipser ................ 5.00 
MEE. . icccectansedeanneseadinevancceeuaeeen 2.50 Textile Soaps and Oils. Hurst . 2.50 
; Simplex Comparative Yarn Tables, Reed | The Jacquard Machin:, Analyzed ‘and “Bix- 
in ables, Weight oes and oe Useful plained. Posselt ..... oeou ccvscoes “OD 
We Tables ..... 50 The ‘i'extile Fibres. Matthews ...........0.ss00 3.50 
Hae Spinning and Twisting ‘of. “Long "Vegetable Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics. Mierzinski.. 2.50 
ie Fibres. Carter ....... .-e- 5.00 | Yarn and Cloth Calculations. Yates ........... 1.00 
: ; On Cotton Manufacture. 
Hoe Garding and Spinning. Ivey. Just published.. 1.26 Cotton Spinning Calculations. Cook ........... 1.00 
1s Cost Finding in Cetton ois. PURE. ocvacieas 1.50 Gotten Students’ Manual. Cunliffe ............. 1.00 
ae Cotton Carding. Lindsay . .50 Cotton Weaving. Marsden ........ccccccccece -- 3.00 
3 Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley... 3.00 Cotton Weaving and Designing. Taylor ....... 2.50 
Ootten Mill Commercial Features. mpkins.. 5.00 Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley .... 3.00 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tomp- Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobseu ......... 1.50 
Ph ME \occhovie anc Namuagiie ay Guaegaue dab euweenee 5.00 Loom Fixing and Weaving. ivy eeeeuneneewnnn sae 
Hee Cotton Manual. Broadbent ................+e00 -75 PIRCEORS CURES... COG os cicccccccscescessocces LED 
Ootton Manufacture. Lister ... exvece Ce Practical Cotton Calculations. Whitworth . 1.00 
; : Ootton Manufacturing. Part 1. * Posselt . aa 3.00 Students Cotten Spinning. Nasmith . 3.00 
Cotton Spinning. Marsden ............ssccecece 1.75 The Cotton Fibre and the Mixing of Cotton. 
Hie Cotton Spinning (3 vels.). Taggart ... -» 17.50 MG _ cttdlncdécsese de cosmbhancateentxesueaes 1.50 
On Woolen Manufacture. 
i Gone Drawing. Buckley ...... 50 Spinning and Weaving Calculations for Woelen 
: Faults in the Manufacture os ‘Geis. ‘Goods _Fabrics. OEE circa aden shadcvvecevessesese 5.00 
if and their Prevention. Reiser ............... 2.50 pees Seton, ond Worsted. McLaren .... i 
i} Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene .... .50 oo! Varding TOWD cessececesecerecscecseces : 
; Worsted Overlookers’ H ca: 
| How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie .... 2.00 ool eee — Sa — a « its 
{ 
' 





Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Finishing 
Bleaching and Calice Printing. Duer .......... 4.00 Mercerization. A Practical Manual with 362 
















Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. Tailfer 5.00 2 Sie ee 

Chemistry and Practice of Finishing. — & Principles of Harmeny and Contrast of Colors. 
McCleary. Just published ...... ae Colored Plates. Chevreul ...........ccccccce 2.25 
; Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. Georgievics . eee Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwell . 6.00 

@olor Matching. Paterson ............cececccece 8.00 Science of Color Mixing. Paterson .... oon 
i Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech . atheoss Se Silk Dyeing, ne and ne Hurst --- 2.00 
; Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel . - 1,75 Sizing Ingredients. onie ..... c-  ae 
‘ Dyeing Weol and Woolen Fabrica, Beech . 3.50 Wool Dyeing. Part 1. Gardner .. 2.00 
1 Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. Thorpe ..... 3.50 Wool Dyeing. Part 2. Gardner 5.00 








Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record 
may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


LORD & NACLE CoO., 7° S8x2r"'"® Boston, Mass. 





ROPE AND CORDAGE 


THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


MANILA - SISAL - JUTE - CORDAGE 
65 WALL STREET, 


80 H. P. ANGLE Drive. 


“CAR” ee 


“The Rope to Remember.” 


Can be run in your buildings, over the roofs, and 
across alleys, as easily as electric wiring; and in 
place of an expensive dynamo on one end of the 
transmission, and inefficient motor at the other, you 
will have nothing more than two rope sheaves. 


“THE BLUE BOOK OF ROPE TRANSMISSION” 


Sent free upon request. 


All about rope drives; tells ho to splice. 
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CONTINENTAL 
COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Succcessors to 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormats FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 


Elberfeld, Germany, 


Sole agents for 


HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 
Albany, New York. 


128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Boston - - - 32 India Street 

Providence” - 80 So. Water Street 

Philadelphia, 11 No. Water Street 

Chicago” - - 228 Randolph Street 

Charlotte, N.C. - Trust Building 


Montreal, Can. 6 Lemoine Street 
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Published Monthly by 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President: HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 


MAIN OFFICES: 
299 Devonshire St., Cor. Summer St., Boston, Publcstion and Editortat 


425 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BRANCH OFPICES: 
123 Liberty St., New York. 463 East 42nd St., Chicago. 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
SAMUEL 5S. DALE, Editor. E. A. POSSELT, Editor Process Department. 


Subscription and Directory Rates. 


The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory, (Traveler's Edition), _ . $3.00 per year 
The Textile World Record, without the Directory, ° > ° ° ° ‘ . ‘ $2.00 per year 


The Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler’s Edition; $3 00 for Office Edition. 
The American Directory of Knitting Tradeis . . . . . «© «© « « $1.00 per copy 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid) — ¢ . $3.00 per year 


For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory (postage paid) . . . oot . $4.00 per year 
The Dyer’s Supplement is . ° - 


Remit by Express Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letter to Boston Office. 


. . . . . 


$1.00 per yeaz 


Advertising Rates. 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special Notices, or Second-hand Machinery headings, 
15 cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TEXTILE WorRLD REcoRD to be forwarded; 10 cents per line if replies 
are direct to advertiser. Count seven words to the line. 

If displayed $2.00 per inch, single column, each issue. 

Cash must accompany order for transient ads. 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. Rate cards sen: on application. 


Date of Publication. 
THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED ON THE 12th OF EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date of issue to insure proper attention, 

Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 

Weare always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent 
change of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change copy as 
often as may be desired, providing it reaches usin time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated, 


The Official American Textile Directory 


is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NaGLeE Co, 
$3.00. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 
Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada. It tells what goods are 


made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, who the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 


There are 22 textile maps; gives population of town and railroad connections, 

Part II, Is the Yarn Trade inden, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun, etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section. 

ParT III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy, 
extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring establishments. 

Part IV. Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern, 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers, 
giving specialties and buyers’ names. A list of city offices of textile mills is given. 

Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests. 

Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 
spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 


The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


Is published early each year by Lorp & NaGLeE Co, It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and 
Canada manufacturing knit goods. It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendant and buyer, 
class of goods made, the machinery, including number of knittng machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if any, and in most 

ses the class of yarn bought. It also contains a list of commission houses making a specialty otf knit goo s, and jobbers and large 
retailers having knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods. The book is small so that 
t may be carried in the pocket, Price is $1.00, 


Itis a book of about 600 pages, well printed and bound, Office Edition 
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Warp Stop 
Motions 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES MECHANICAL WARP STOP MOTION. 


Improve your output 
Attached to any loom in any mill, our MECHANICAL 

or ELECTRICAL WARP STOP MOTIONS will reduce the per- 
centage of ‘*seconds ”—will cut weaving cost and give positive 
satisfaction. 

Made with the same careful attention to detail that has made 
C. & K. Looms the standard. 

Easily Attached. 


Send for Circulars. 


CROMPTON @ KNOWLES 


LOOM WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
C. E. RILEY, Treas. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
BosTon Orrioce, 65 FRANKLIN ST. 


814-815 Empire BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


WE INVITE YOUR 
INVESTIGATION AND 


COMPARISON. 


Hopper Bale 
Openers 


Feeders 
Openers 


Breaker 
Lappers . 


enate 


an 
Finisher 


Rev. Flat 
Cards 


Drawing 
Frames 

Slubbing 
Frames 


a 


Senp FOR DES- NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 
CRIPTIVE CIRCU- IMPROVED TWISTERS 


For Wet or Dry Work 
LARS WITH LISTS OF fa Se 
CONE WINDERS 
WARPERS 
SLASHERS 
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The Textile World and Textile Record. 
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1906 


Monthly Comment. 


The Folly of It. 


Some journals that ought to know 


are taking seriously the 


better 
absurd proposition 


to impose an export trix on 


‘otton in order 
to confine the manufacture of cotton goods 
to the United States. 
compensating the planteis by the 
bounties on the cotton crop. 

The first obstacle to this plan is the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which forbids 
duties on exports. But even if it 
legally possible, the bounty system 
inake it practically impossible. 


The sci:erne involves 


pavment of 


were 
would 


Oo 


The Shortage of Help. 


The hot weather this summer increased the 
scarcity of mill operatives. Manufacturers 
with their books loaded with unfilled orders 
for goods have seen the production of their 
mills decrease and the cost increase because 
of idle machinery. The experience of one 
New England yarn salesman during the dog 
days illustrates a general condition. One 
morning he was summoned peremptorily be- 
fore a weaver who had contracted for large 
deliveries of yarn. The salesman was forced 
to listen to a violent harangue of half an 
hour, in which he was called to account for 
the non-delivery of the goods. From this in- 
terview he went to the spinner by rail and on 
the way watched several large excursions of 


happy mill operatives who were on their way 
to the beaches. They had money for their 
vacation and were wearing out cotton goods 
apparently without a thought of spinning or 
weaving more. When tle reached 

A de- 


been tollowed by 


Although the full de- 
mand had been conceded the 


decided they 


salesman 


the spinning mill he found it stopped. 


mand for higher w 


a strike that morning. 


ages hz iS 


Ope ratives had 
would not go to work until the 
next morning, 

All this is prosperity, but it did not alter 
the fact that both the spinner and the weaver 
were losing money by the inability to get the 
contracts for yarn filled. Since the weather 
has become cooler the help have 
disposition to work 


shown a 
more steadily, but in 
spite of this a large part of the textile ma- 
chinery throughout the country variously 
estimated from 10 to 20 per cent., is idle, 
waiting for operatives. 


> iO 


Foreign Trade in Wool and Woolens. 


A reducticn in the imports of wool and an 
increase in the import ot woolen goods are 
the leading features of our foreign trade in 
those lines for the vear 


Compared with the 


ending June, 1906. 
preceding year the de- 
crease in wool imports was from 249,000,000 
Ibs., valued’ at $46,220,000 in 1905 to 201,- 
700,000 Ibs., valued at $39,070,000 in 1906. 


The decrease indicates that manufacturers 
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purchased foreign wool in 1905 somewhat 
beyond their requirements. One result oi 
the decrease is the softening of wool prices 
abroad. Since the rise in the domestic price 
of wool to its present level the use of wool 
has decreased and that of cotton and other 
substitutes has increased correspondingly. 
The details of the wool exports and imports 
for the last year are given in the following 
table in comparison with those for previous 
vears: 

EXPORTS AND 


Lbs. in units 


EXPORTS 


WOOL. 


Value. 


The 


goods 


increase in the imports of woolen 
was distributed among all classes of 
except shawls, the imports of which 
are insignificant. Carpets showed the larg- 
est proportionate increase. figures, 
compared with preceding years, are as fou- 


coods 


he 
ne 


lows: 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
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IMPORTS OF RAW WOOL, 


of one million. 


B04 
. B06 
-148 
- 906 55.5 61.1 
-844 


[1378 
A Child Labor Law in Georgia. 


A long step in the right direction has been 
taken by Georgia in the recent enactment of 
a child labor law providing that: 

No child under twelve years of age shall! 
be employed in factories. 

No child under iourteen shall be employed 
at night work. 

No child under fourteen shail be employed 
factories unless able to read and write. 
YARN AND WASTE. 


Value in units of $100,000 


in 


IMPORTS 


SHODDY, NOILS, 
ETC, 


WOOL. YARN 


Value. Value Lbs. Value 


| 
1 
152.6 § 20.6 3.5 
182.4 "> 3 2.1 
196.9 3 { 


) 
} 
, ‘ 
210.6 3 : 2 6 


19.9 
11.9 
E ) 3.6 
229. ¢ 4 11.7 
315 96.5 0 10.5 
567.5 
167 

83. : 
2.6 
125. 
177. 


»] 


248 
462.: 
390.7 
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y 


at et CO HO SS CO 


201.7 


te 


No person under eighteen shall be em- 
ployed in factories unless that person has at 
tended schoul at least three months during 
the previous year. 

The passage of the law is essential but it is 
not enough. It must be enforced. The ex- 
perience with child labor laws has shown that 


MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 
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the greatest difficulty is found not in putting 
the law on the statute book, but in enforcing 
its provisions. Unless an efficient organiza- 
tion of inspectors and state police is ready 
to call violators of the law to strict account 
the statute becomes a dead letter. 

Having enforced the Georgia law the next 
step is compulsory education. Children 
must not only be kept out of the mill; they 
must be kept in the school. 


 — 


American Cottons in India. 


The American consul at Bombay has 
recently sent a report-to Washington which 
doubtless he thinks will help American man- 
ufacturers to develop a market for cotton 
goods in India. It is, however, an excellent 
illustration of what such reports should not 
be. He begins by reproducing that thread- 
bare comparison of American and English 
exports of cotton goods to India. He then 
brings forward that clincher, a comparison 
of raw cotton and cotton goods exported 
from the United States, and then adds the 
following familiar lament over the fact that 
we are not spinning and weaving the cotton 
we grow: 

Not more than 6 per cent. of the American ex- 
port of cotton is in a manufactured form, yet we 
grow three-fourths of the world’s supply of cotton 
and furnish our competitors with the raw material, 
thereby losing the profits of the capital and the 
employment to labor that would result from such 
a vast woild’s industry. There is something .radi- 
cally wrong with this condition of the cotton 
trade. Did we manufacture the bulk of the cot- 
ton that we grow and export we would thereby 
control and supply the world’s cotton market, giv- 
ing profitable investment to millions of capital, 
employment to a vast army of labor, build a half 
dozen Manchesters within our borders, and fur- 
nish the cargo to an American merchant marine. 

It is easy for a consul in Bombay to talk 
in this strain and think he is talking sense, 
but of what use are such reports to American 
manufacturers? At the present time the pro- 
ductive force of the American people is fully 
employed. A large part of the cotton mill 
machinery, both North and South, is idle by 
reason of the scarcity of labor. Under such 
conditions it is ridiculous for American con- 
suls in distant countries to tell us about how 
to “build up a half dozen Manchesters within 
our borders and manufacture the bulk of the 
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cotton we grow.” It shows how little the 
consul knows of conditions in his own 
country. 

Instead of sending such reports the Bom- 
»ay consul might profitably study the meth- 
ods adopted for the investigation of the 
Chinese market last December. The special 
agemts charged with that duty wasted no 
time in telling us how to build up Manches- 
ters in the United States, but sent us samples 
of the goods that the Chinese were using, 
and gave us a concise and businesslike state- 
nent of the widths, weights, prices, methods 
of packing, and other details that would aid 
American exporters to give the Chinese the 
zoods they wanted. 





Evolution of Weights and Measures. 


The natural and orderly development of 
English weights and measures is indicated by 
the increased orders for 100-lb., 50-lb., 20- 
lb., 10-lb. and 5-lb. weights reported by the 
extensive manufacturers of weighbridges, 
W. & T. Avery, Soho Foundry, Birmingham, 
England. They recently received one order 
calling for ten tons of weights of these de- 
nominations. This indicates the steady dis- 
appearance of the gross weights of 2,240 lbs., 
112 lbs., 56 lbs. and the 14-lb. stone. 

The English system of weights and meas- 
ures may not be perfect, but those who 
would abolish it entirely because of its imper 
fections ignore the process of natural selec 
tion, which is steadily simplifying our stand 
ards by eliminating the inferior and retain 
ing the best. 


oo 


The Manila Hemp Trade. 


Under the act of March, !902, removing 
the export duty on manila hemp exported 
from the Philippines to the United States a 
fine trade has been lost to Europe. Previous 
to the passage of that law a large part of the 
hemp used in American mills was bought in 
England. In 1902 the value of manila hemp 
imported into the United States from Great 
Britain was $4,441,083: in 1905 this trade 
amounted to only $182,349, that is, it had 
practically disappeared. 
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Lest We Forget. 


The United States was never so prosper- 
now. All records of prosperity are 
smashed to smithereens. Some idea of the 
from that year of adversity, 1896 
may be obtained from this comparison of 
business conditions: 


ous as 


advance 


1806 
$2,800,000,000 


1906 
Bank, Clearings, N. Y 
Hay, Cotton, 
Wheat and Oat Crop 
Exports 
Imports 
Balance 


$9,200,000,000 


1,580,000,00¢ 
I ,000,000,000 
630,000,000 
320,000,000 
Railway earnings -.-.-.- 1,04 5,000,000 
Pig Iron Production. - 9 5,000,00 
National Bank Deposit 27 5,000,00¢ 
Immigration, number. 
ommercial 
per thousand 


3,240, 900 
,628,000,000 
1,180,000,000 
448,000,000 
020,000,00¢ 
380,000,000 
560,000,000 

3 25,CO0O 


200, 


in Our favor.-.- 


300,0¢ 1,0 
failures 
12 8 
\dversity and prosperity may be likened to 
the ebb and flow of the tide. In 1892 pros- 
perity was at high tide. In that year the 
the United States were well, 
wanted to be better, and four years later 


peopl of 
found themselves in a most desperate plight. 
The man of thirty today was but a boy of 
sixteen in 1892; the voter who cast his first 
ballot in 1906 was but a child of five. 

By a wise provision of nature, we forget 
the miseries of the past and look forward 
with hope to the future. The grown man in 
i892 now recalls the years between 1892 and 
1896 as he does a dream, or rather a night- 
mare. The millions of immigrants that have 
arrived during the past decade know little 
or nothing of the events of 1892-96 in this 
country. Because of this change in the pop- 
ulation, and because it is now proposed by 
many to make the experiment that was made 
in 1892, it is well to recall the results that 
followed then. This is best done not by per- 


but 


sonal by 


reminiscence, reprinting ex- 
tracts from the daily press of that time. We 
have sel nost of them from the 
Boston Herald and Springfield Republican, 
two journals which were the leaders then, as 
they try to be now in support of what they 


call “tariff reform ” 


ected 


a few, 


THE EXPERIMENTER STARTS WORK. 


Washington, D. ¢ March 4, 1893.—Grover 
‘eveland was inaugurated president of the United 
bate tadas f : “The 


Extract from his address: 


people of the United States have decreed that on 
this day the control of their government in its 
executive and legislative branches shall be given 
to a political party pledged in the most positive 
terms to the accomplishment of tariff reform.” 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 13, 1894.—The House 
passed the Senate tariff bill this evening. 

Editorial in the Herald: The passage of the 
present tariff bill marks an era in our legislatior 
It is the defeat of McKinleyism and its final de 
feat, if we are not greatly mistaken. 

THE RESULTS. 

Waltham, July 28, 1894.—It was a sad and sudden 
Slow to the 3,000 employes of the American Wal 
tham Watch Co., and to the whole city as well, 
when it was announced that the factory would be 
shut down a week longer than was first planned, 
and that then only half the employes would be 
given work. The long brick buildings of the 
company look like Gov. Russell’s word picture of 
“deserted farms.” 

Fall River, Aug. 16, 1894—The Amalgamated 
Association, made up of all the local textile unions, 
voted Monday night to accept the reduction under 
protest. 

Fall Aug. 6, 1894.—The Cotton Mfrs’. 
(ssn. voted this afternoon to cut down wages 10 
per cent. The reasons given for the reduction are 
the falling off of the market price for prints to 
2 5/8 cents, one per cent. off, and the poor demand 
for goods even at that figure. 


River, 


OVER 21,000 WILL BE IDLE. 


Fall River, Aug. 23, 1894.—In all the mills co 
ered by the manufacturers’ agreement notices wer: 
posted today informing the help that the mills 
would shut down tonight. No definite period of 
idleness is set. though it is generally believed a 
month is meant. The number of operatives that 
will be without work tomorrow is 21,795. 

Suncook, N. H., Sept. 18, 18904.—After being idl 
since August 22, the mills here resumed work yes- 
terday (at reduced wages). 

North Adams, Sept. 18, 1894.—The 200 employes 

the Braytonville Woolen Mill struck today 
The superintendent says his mill will be the first 
to restore the former scale, but as prices are now 
it cannot be done yet. 

Calais, Me., Sept. 19, 1894.—The St. Croix Cotton 
Mill, which has been closed since May on account 
of a 10 per cent. reduction in wages. started this 
morning at the cut rates. There was so great a 
rush to return to work that the gates had to be 
closed. Some 1,500 hands applied. 

Fall River, Sept. 19, 1894.—There is dissatisfac- 
tion in the Weavers’ Union regarding the distri- 
bution of relief. Many weavers who have been 
idle four weeks say they ire in immediate need 
and propose to get their share of the funds as 
soon as possible. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 27, 1894.—The Carnegie 
Steel Company gave notice today to its 5,000 work 
men of a desire to terminate the sliding scale con- 
tract .. The company claims it cannot continue 
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to pay the present wages owing to the depression 
brought about by the tariff uncertainty. 
Fitchburg, Oct. 12, 1894.—The Parkhill em 
ployes voted today to go back to work at the 
reduction made some five weeks ago. The hands 
have lost at least $40,000, and with the shut down 
f three weeks before $24,000 additional. 
Fall River, Oct. 29, 1894.—The manufacturers 
ve won. The weavers voted to go back to work 
tomorrow morning. The vote was practically 
inanimous. Many privations have been suffered 
this 10 weeks’ strike and “vacation.” ‘he 
agerness with which the help went to work when 
the mills were opened two weeks ago proved that 
the operatives needed money. It is figured that 
ver $2,000,000 has been taken from the general 
hannels of trade. Of this amount perhaps three 
irters has been lost in wages by the operatives 


luring 





rHE EXPERIMENTER GIVES THANKS THAT WE 
ARE LIVING. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 31, 1804.—Presiden 


eveland issues this proclamation for a day of 
hanksgiv:ng in part as follows: Let us meet in 
ur accustomed places of worship: Let us meet in 
Almighty God for our perservation as a nation 
Let us invoke divine approval by generously 
membering the poor and needy. Surely He who 
given us comfort and plenty will look upon 
relief of the destitute and our ministrations 
-harity as the work of hearts truly grateful. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 13, 1894.—It was 
lly determined at the cabinet meeting today 
there should be another issue of bonds, $50, 
cents. The bonds will be issued 
and merely as a matter of neces- 


00.000 of 5 per 


th reluctance 





HUNGER, 


DESPAIR. 


York, Nov. 21, 1894.—The announcement 
the relief store for the striking cloakmakers 
uld be opened this morning with a stock of 


| bread brought an excited crowd at 


eries and 


1 1 


early hour. There were nearly 500 men, women 
nd children in the block at 7 o’clock. They stood 
tiently in the pouring rain, waiting for the com 


nittee, which came at 8 o’clock. As soon as the 
or was opened the crowd made a rush, the lit- 
store was filled with shouting cloakmakers, 
the counter over which the food was handed 
vas carried away. As it fell about 20 persons fe 
vith it, and there was a mixture of kicking, strug- 
ling humanity, loaves of bread, herrings, flour 
nd bologna sausages 
Fall River, Dec. 6, 1894.—Failure to find employ 
nt drives a man to suicide. Carroll, who com 
tted suicide by drowning yesterday, came here 
m England 12 weeks ago to secure work as a 
ule spinner. He made an honest endeavor to 
ecure work, going, with his dinner pail in hand, 
m his home morning. Yesterday when 
r the linen mill, he met an employe of the com- 
iny and asked him for a knife with which to cut 


€ 


every 


throat Being refused he jumped into Mt. 
ype Bay. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 24, 1894.—The new wage 
le for the Carnegie steel works, posted today 
closes an average reduction of 15 per cent. The 


gh priced men suffer a reduction of 35 per cent 
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rHE RISING SUN. 
Nov. 8, 1894.—The latest returns confirm the 
reports of the great Republican victory. The ma- 


ority of that party in the next House will be about 
the same as the Democratic majority in the pres- 
ent Congress. The De 


emocrats are too dazed to 
talk. 


We have taken but a few items at random 
from the files of the Herald and Republican. 
A list of others of like tenor could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. It is said that a burnt 
child dreads the fire, though there are many 
cases to the contrary. Whether that is so or 
not, there are many who were not burnt by 
the tariff reform fire of 1892-96. They have 
come on the scene since with the prosperity 
under the Dingley bill. They have never 
missed the water of industrial life by having 
the well run dry. 
fected 


Many of them are now in- 
with the virus of discontent. Thev 
are lending a ready ear to politicians of both 
parties, who would rather have office than 
be right, who first find out what kind of ad- 
vice the voters want and then give it to 
them. The politician gets his office, and the 
gets it in the neck. For these 
1easons we have briefly recalled the recent 
past. 


country 


a 


INSURANCE AND THE BALING OF 
COTTON. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I read with interest from time to 





time the 
complaints of the disgraceful condition in 
which American cotton is put up for the 
market, leading to deterioration of quality, 
loss of quantity and liability to fire. This 
latter evil is a great menace to warehouses 
and ships carrying it, and the recent cotton 
fires in warehouses in Staten Island and else 
where have accentuated the evil at this time. 

it seems to me that the roct of the diffi- 
culty could be reached by prompt action on 
the part of the underwriters. 
associations of fire and marine underwriters 
were to retuse, after a given date, set at a 
reasonable time in the future, to insure on 


If the various 


any terms cotton not packed in conformity 
with specifications laid down by them, we 
would find an immediate and eager interest 
taken in this reform by a large number of 
persons in the vari 


ous branches of the trade, 
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who take 


now little or no interest in the 
subject. 

I do not know if common carriers assume 
any fire liability for cotton in transit, but if 
they do they might be induced also to dis- 
criminate against this element of danger. 

An alternative proposition might be to 
have insurance rates on cotton baled like the 
Egyptian made very low, and on cotton as 
now baled here extremely high, but I would 
prefer the plan of not insuring on any terms 
improperly packed cotton. Underwriters’ 
action is generally productive of very speedy 
results. Mark Twain, in his “Life on the 
Mississippi,” tells how a discredited associ- 
ation of river pilots adopted a plan of Saving 
boxes at each landing where pilots g 
ing up or down the river left reports of the 
conditions on the part of the river they had 
just passed for the benefit of the next comer, 
they in turn seeing and benefiting by similar 
reports left by others of the part of the 
river they were about to enter, and rone but 
members of the pilots’ union had access to 
these reports. It was not long till the un- 
derwriters found that for this reason far few- 
er accidents happened to boats run by union 
pilots and so compelled all pilots to come 
into the union or leave the river. 

Similarly in the North Sea fishing fleet ac- 
cidents were common, particularly in trans- 
ferring the fish in boxes from the smacks to 
the steamers that took them each day to the 
Billingsgate market in London. Few of the 
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crew could swim and a man overboard was 
generally a man lost (to say nothing of brok- 
en limbs or ribs), and though the regulations 
provided for all men to wear lite jackets 
when engaged in this or similar hazardous 
work, yet the fear of being called cowards 
made every one refuse to wear them. A gen 
tleman visiting the fleet was so impressed 
with these risks that he put the matter be 
fore the underwriters, pointing out, which 
was the case, that the loss of a man or two 
from a smack left the boat so short-handed 
that, in case of storm, disaster to the boat 
was very liable to happen. This view of 
the matter was so sound that the underwrit 
ers refused to insure any vessels on which 
the wearing of life jackets at proper tires 
was not made compulsory, and the men— 
when everyone had to do it—were very glad 
to wear them. The underwriters also re 
quired that a skilled surgeon should be con 
stantly kept on the “Admiral’s” vessel (that 
is, the boat that directs the operations of th: 
fleet) so that treatment for personal injury t 
anv of the men in the fleet could be prompt 
ly given. Now this reform—like most others 
for that matter—was due to the representa 
tions of one man, and he a “rank outsider.” 
Insurers have lost lots of money by cottor 
fires and are very shy at present of this risk 
and I believe they might be nowin a temper 
that would lead them to take organized ac 
tion on some such lines as here proposed. 
JAMES CHITTICK 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S,™ EAR WOOLENS. 


The present is a very inactive market—bus- 
iness is quietly dragging along with compar- 
atively little doing. The buyers have depart- 
ed and the selections they have made and 
the volume booked is not considered so good 
as it might be. 

It is claimed by the agents that advances 
are small and only in spots, and that they ex- 
pected better treatment from the hands of 
the buyers than what they recenved. On the 
other hand the buyers reason that instead of 
advances there should be a decline, and that 


the advances made are not warranted. This 
is probably the cause of the small initial busi 

ness that has been accomplished. The styi- 
ing of a number of lines has peen changed so 
that it is hard to tell whether such lines nay 

been advanced, and comparison with suc 

cannot be made. 

This represents the general situation an 
is applicable to the majority of mills an 
selling agents. There are spots, howeve: 
where lines shown have met with such a f 
voravle reception that they have been sold u 
and withdrawn, but so far as we can lear! 
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market has been and is devoid of any 
irticular feature with the exception that the 
ill for fancy worsteds has been prominent 
nd pronounced, and that the orders booked 
ir cotton worsteds have exceeded expecta 
yns, with the result that it is doubtful if the 
ills can turn out enough to go around by 
1e time deliveries become due. 

[he preponderance of orders has been on 
grey and grey mixtures, and the revival of 
brown is thus far limited to few styles. There 
is an apparent tendency in favor of lighter 

eight kerseys and overcoatings. 

Duplicates on heavyweights are being re- 

ived to 


a moderate degree for immediate 


lelivery. Cancellations thus far have not 
developed in proportion to what was expe- 
rienced last year, and it is hoped that the 
words of counsel administered by the agents 
to those buyers who, in the past, have |.een 
guilty of this evil, received due weight. A 
ertain amount of revision is to be looked for, 
it the evil had grown to such proportions 
hat a drastic remedy in the nature of refus- 
ng to sell to those who were notorious for 
their cancelling proclivities, was made neces- 
sary. 

Among the new lines shown this month are 
he fancy serges from the Sawyer and Chase 
lills at from 95 cents to $1.40. These are 

own in Department 5 of the American 
Voolen Co. There are also shown in the 
same department mercerized lines from the 
fanton, National, Providence and Riverside 

lills at 95 cents to $1.10. 


Fic. 
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In Department 2 a full range is shown of 
fancy worsteds from the Fitchburg and Puri 
tan Mills, price ranging from $1.77 1/2 to 
$2.77 1/2. 

DRESS GOODS. 

The opening by first hands of spring wool- 
en and worsted fabrics has been attended by 
a large number of visiting buyers, and the 
business achieved is spoken of as normal and 
satisfactory. 

Plain fabrics in black and colors have been 
taken in liberal quantities, more especially 
in the lower grade numbers; medium grade 
fancies in attractive designs have also been 


well received. This is particularly true on 






I. 


lines of staples on which buyers feel they are 
tunning no risks. The demand for black 
goods is on the increase. and blue—partic- 
ularly royal blue—greys and tans are thought 
at present to be the coming season’s colors. 

For consumption during the present fal} 
and winter season chiffon broadcloth has 
maintained its supremacy and will probably 
occupy this position until early spring. 

The trend strongly indicates that light 
weights will prevail for another season. The 
importers are showing chiffon broadcloth, 
voiles and wool batistes, both in plain and 
fancies. There are also shown an innumer- 
able variety of plaids, overplaids and checks. 
Tartan plaids are very much in evidence in 
both the foreign and domestic lines, price 
ranging from 35 cents to $1.25, 

Stripes are being revived in plain and mix- 
tures, among the most striking being black 
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and white even stripes. Large black and 
white checks are also introduced and are tak- 
en quite liberally by the better class of trade. 
ln Fig. 1 is shown a 56-inch wool overplaid 
mixture termed the Rockingham, shown by 


E. B. Moore & Company at 57 1/2, 7/10 60. 


SILKS. 


There is no material change in evidence in 


the silk market, but business is abnormally 


quiet for this period of the year, and it ap- 
pears as if the bottom had been reached. 
Many of the manufacturers are optimistic and 
predict a wholesome revival for the spring of 
1907 in style, quality and quantity. 

There 1s at present no lack of styles to se- 
lect from and the better grades possess in- 
trinsic merit. Plaids are selling weli, but the 
quantities taken are small, a half piece of a 
style being about the average. 
silks, pompadour 
styles, are shown in an immense variety, and 


Evening such as the 
reflect great credit to both designer and man- 
ufacturer, price ranging from 65 cents to 
$1.25. 

Plain colored taffetas cofitinue to hold their 
established position, and the quality shown ir 
Iy-inch at 50 cents is better than has been 
heretofore known in the history of the trade, 
notwithstanding the high price of raw mate- 
rial. 

Printed chiffon is one of the new fabrics 
for evening wear; printed crepe de chenes 
have also made their appearance and are well 
taken in limited quantities. 

There are a number of lines to be secure“ 
of fancy 19-inch taffetas, such as printed 
warps and other styles that were first intro- 
duced a year ago at 55 to 65 cents, that can 
now be bought around 35 cents net. Con- 
cessions can also be secured in bulk quant 
ties of standard goods, such as 36-inch black 
taffeta. These concessions are niade possible 
by the failure of a number of small mills, and 
of others that had to realize. 

The outlook, however, is more promising 
and it is more than probable that we shall 
witness a healthy, prosperous, spring scason. 
In Fig. 2 is shown a new striped taffeta rave 
from one of the mills of Pelgrave and Mayer, 
30 inches wide at 65 cents 
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COTTONS. 


There are no clouds on the horizon of th 
cotton market at the present moment. AI 
mills seem to be running to their tull capa 
city with the exception of those that cannot 
secure enough help. Apparently quotatio1 
are higher than is warranted by the declin 
of raw material, but there is little complain! 
on that score. The complaints are about thi 
slow delivery of goods bought months ag 
This applies co several tickets of wide sheet 
ings, cotton ducks, denims, 4/4 bleached cct 
tons and cambrics, and a variety of other cot 
ton fabrics. 

The production of the mills that make 
ginghams, both dress and staple, are wi 
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conditioned, even in the face of an advance ot 
1/4 cent a yard on the Amoskeag and 1/2 
cent on some of the Southern tickets. Prints 
share in the general prosperity and all are d 
ing well. Sheer white goods on the order 
India linons, Victoria lawns, Persian lawn 
and goods of an allied character, are well s: 
up for the spring of 1907, notwithstanding t! 
prediction that the call for 
goods is likely to prevail. 


eS 


colored wa 


The volume of trade from Canada | 
more than doubled in the last ten years, a: 
the foreign trade is one-fifth as large as th 
of the United States. 





The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


The eighty-first semi-annual meeting of 
this association, held at Hotel Champlain, 
New York, on September 12 and 13, was 
marked by a large attendance of members 
and guests, and by an unusually interesting 
series of papers. 

The fall meetings of this association, 
which are held at different attractive sum- 
mer and autumn resorts partake more of the 
character of pleasant social gatherings than 
of strictly business meetings. Yet there has 
seldom been a convention in which the dis- 
cussions following the reading of the pa- 
pers were so general or interesting. The 
beautiful surroundings of this well-known 
hotel at Bluff Point on Lake Champlain 
gave every opportunity for full enjoyment 
in the way of sight seeing, sports, excur- 
sions or rest, according to the fancy of the 
individual. A pleasant feature of these fall 
meetings is the large number of ladies al- 
ways present and this convention was no 
exception in this respect. The business ses- 
sions were held in the forenoon and even- 
ing, leaving the afternoons free for other 
purposes. 

After the convention had been called to 
order by Secretary Woodbury on Wednes- 
day morning, the association was welcomed 
to the State of New York by Attorney Gen- 
eral Meyer. The response to this address 
was very happily made by Arthur H. Lowe, 
President of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Then followed the ad- 
dress of President James R. MacColl, which 
was as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
JAMES R. MacCOLL, Providence, R. I. 


Fellow Members and Guests of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers: 

It gives me much pleasure to welcome you all 
to this convention which is the eighty-first of our 
Association and the first under our new name. 
The past summer has been a trying one for cotton 
manufacturers, on account of the almost unprece- 
dented humidity and its effect upon many mill 
processes. It is to be hoped that the fine air of 
Lake Champlain will provide the right. kind of 
tonic to send us home with renewed strength to 
grapple with the problems of the coming winter. 

The change of our name to The National Asso- 


ciation of Cotton Manufacturers is justified by the 
fact that twenty-five per cent. of our membership 
is outside of New England, and the belief that this 
proportion will probably be materially increased 
in the future. As a national association, it is fit- 
ting that we should hold our autumn meetings as 
often as possible outside of New England, and 
thus keep in closer touch with the members who 
reside in other States. It behooves us to take an 
active and aggressive interest in everything that 
tends to develop cotton manufacturing in our 
country. We desire to see the Southern states 
maintain their supremacy in supplying cotton for 
the world’s use, and we should endeavor to co- 
operate with the growers in a loyal and friendly 
spirit in their efforts to obtain a fair and profitable 
return for their product, and to improve the meth 
ods of handling and marketing the raw material. 
Our aim should be to work harmoniously with 
other manufacturers’ organizations, not encroach- 
ing on any fields of effort that are covered by 
them, but ready to do the things that are our spe- 
cial province or are being neglected. 

Our Association brings together at its meetings 
a large number of practical men, and affords op- 
portunity for the public and private discussion of 
technical questions, and it should be the endeavor 
of our Board of Government to present papers 
that cover the latest improvements in machinery 
and processes, or deal with the commercial prob- 
lems affecting our industry. Recognizing that the 
future success of cotton manufacturing in this 
country in competition with the world, must de- 
pend on the training and ability of the men who 
manage our mills, it is the duty of this Association 
to encourage textile and technical schools, and 
the young men who are starting out in the busi- 
ness and who, later on, will be its leaders. While 
seeking primarily the advancement of cotton man- 
ufacturing in our own country, we should be 
ready to co-operate with foreign associations in 
correcting abuses and in promoting the welfare 
of our world-wide industry. 

In furtherance of such purposes, our Association 
took a leading part in arranging a conference of 
growers and manufacturers, which was held in 
Washington on May 1 and 2. Considering all the 
circumstances, it is remarkable that such a gath- 
ering should not have been inaugurated many 
years ago. Two days of friendly discussion did 
much to correct misunderstandings and hasten 
needed improvements. It is my opinion that simi- 
lar conferences should be continued at regular in- 
tervals and that they should be made as repre- 
sentative as possible of all cotton growing and 
manufacturing interests. 

Much attention was given to better meth- 
ods of ginning and baling, and the following reso- 
lutions were prepared by a special committee and 
adopted by the Conference: 

1. That all bales be made of standard dimen- 
sions. 

2. That light weight new burlap be used for 
bagging, or if conditions justify, that cotton can- 
vas be used. 
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ten ties be used on all bales, with the 
yle of buckle preferred. 
Chat all cotton shall be bought and sold net 

That a committee be appointed whose duty 
hall be to have cotton baled as above, and to 
ymit same for practical test to consumers. That 

committee shall have power to investigate and 
t I s new methods of ginning and 
his committee to report at a 

the Conference 
American manufacturer pays the 
on for bagging and ties, and the for- 
buying on the 6 c. i. f. basis, al- 
tly getting tare deducted, really 
it is added to the price before 
The present method prevents 
otton, because it is for the in 
use cheap and heavy cov 
ions suggest the proper 
y for only net cotton. It 
antageous to the grower to use 
rial, thereby making a rep 
ing up his product properly. It is 
hat the success of many manu- 
largely in the careful and artistic 
utting up of their goods. Thus they secure a 
etter price than their competitors who send out 
their merchandise in a slovenly and unattractive 
ndition. The same principles should apply to 
\ great deal has been accomplished, 
ntact with growers, manufacturers 
see that carefully ginned and 
will communi a pr that will 
them for the additional expense 
‘an estimate the millions of dol- 
that are annually thrown away by unnecessary 
fire losses, insurance, freight charsres, waste, labor 
n manufacturing, and inferior cloth, as a result of 
the poor manipulation of the raw material before 
reaches the mill? It is desirable that this com- 
mittee of the Conference should energetically pur- 
ue the work assigned to it in relation to new 
systems of ginning and baling. 

[The Washington Conference adopted resolutions 
change in the cotton year to 
\ugust 31 \s a result of recent scientific effort 

-ombat the boll weavil, earlier maturing types 
n are being planted, and the quantity of 

cotton ginned and marketed in August is 
therefore increasing. In 1903 only 17,000 bales 

> ginned in August, and in 1905, 483,000 bales. 

Hester of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
las, in a recent letter, approved the suggestion 
and expressed his willingness to publish compar- 
ative statistics for several past years, made up to 
the new date, thereby overcoming one objection 
to the change—that it would destroy comparison. 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agri- 
ulture and Superintendent King of the New York 
Cotton Exchange have also favored the alteration 

At the Washington Conference the growers 
stated their determination to build storehouses 
throughout the Southern States, for the double 
purpose of protecting the cotton from weather 
damage, and of enabling them to market it more 
gradually during the year, directly to the spin- 
ners. This movement has received the cordial en- 
dorsement of manufacturers, and we are glad to 
know from recent reports, that many warehouses 
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are being built. A letter dated August 29, from a 
prominent official of the Farmers’ Educational 
Union states that one hundred and fifty ware- 
houses have been erected in Texas, with a large 
central wvuilding at Houston, capable of holding 
50,000 bales. 

I had the pleasure of attending in June the 
Third Congress of the International Federation of 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, 
which was held at Bremen. The Federation now 
represents about 55,000,000 spindles. There was 
present a large and influential gathering of delk 
gates from all the countries of Europe which spi 
cotton, except Russia. .The City and the Cotton 
Association of Bremen provided most generous 
hospitality, and at the close of the sessions the 
German Lloyd Line entertained the members and 
guests in one of their steamers for three days at 
the Kiel Regatta. 

The Federation is slowly but surely gaining i1 
solidity and power, and will have to be reckoned 
with by speculators in any future attempt to unduly 
inflate or corner cotton. Its members earnestly 
believe that international combination is necessary 
to deal successfully with conditions that now pre 
vail or may arise in the future, and that it is im 
portant to lay a foundation of international amity 
and good-will. Throughout the meetings the ut 
most harmony and friendship were evident. 

Valuable work has been done in providing sta 
tistics of cotton stocks and consumption in Europe, 
which, in conjunction with similar reports from the 
United States Census Bureau, will help to secur 
stability of price and concerted action in the event 
of a shortage of raw material. An internationa 
commission was appointed to prepare revised rule 
for cotton exchanges in their dealings with spin 
ners, and definite action in several important mat 
ters may be expected when the commission pre 
sents its report to the Federation. 

A general desire was expressed that some way 
could be devised to insure a fair and steady pric« 
to the American growers, so that they would fine 
it profitable to produce an ample supply for th« 
increasing needs of the world. A carefully-thought 
out paper read by Herr Lang of Switzerland 
proposing the formation of a company of spin 
ners to buy 1,000,000 bales or more, this cotton t 
be held as a reserve and sold if the market ad 
vanced to a certain point. The buying and selling 
prices would be fixed in advance of the growing 
season, so that the purchase price would be 
guarantee to the grower and the selling price a 
preventive of extreme speculation. Copies of this 
paper will doubtless be received later for distri- 
bution, and the subject will be found interesting. 

Excessive damp in cotton, with inadequate al 
lowance when discovered, is a grievance whic 
European spinners complain bitterly of. It is pos 
sible that in this country we have not given suf 
ficient attention to this, and that a large invisible 
loss is occurring in many mills. It seems reason 
able that after careful scientific investigation 
proper standard of moisture can be established 
which will be fair both to grower and user. Eight 
and one-half per cent. regain has been to somé¢ 
extent recognized as the cotton standard. Our As 
sociation could do good service by instituting a sé 
ries of tests to determine the practicability 
establishing this as an exact standard for buyins 
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cotton, and I would suggest that our Board of 
Government give attention to this matter. Those 
ff us who are woolen manufacturers know how 
ssential it is to watch closely the moisture in raw 
material and finished product. 

Another subject for investigation also referred 
to at the Congress, is the compressed density most 
suitable for American cotton. The advantages of 
the Egyptian bale have been frequently touched 
ipon recently, and it has been suggested that a 
like density of forty pounds per cubic foot would 
be injurious to American cotton. I should like to 

e tests made at various degrees of compression, 

determine this point. 

[The New York future contract is being severely 

iticised at present by growers and manufactur- 
ers. It is asserted that the wide disparity between 
-ontracts and spots is injurious, and also that con- 
ract cotton cannot be bought to any extent by 
the spinner for actual consumption in his mill, b« 
ause of the variety of tenderable 
staples. 

The whole question of the future market and its 
influence upon the cotton industry, is worthy of 
onsideration by every manufacturer. The sys- 
tem of hedging is so much utilized that it would 
revolutionize the industry to abandon it, if that 
were possible. Many believe, however, that the 
evils of the system and the injury to the trade far 
utweigh the benefit derived from it. It should 
be remembered that the wool trade of the world 
s of equal magnitude to the cotton, and that it is 


arried on without future contract trading It 
} 
h 


grades and 


would be hard to find a wool manufacturer w 
would like to see the cotton system introduced in 
. \ 


his business. Then, again, it is generally unc 
stood that Continental spinners seldom use the 
future contract market, and this may be said also 

f a large majority of American manufacturers 
It is certainly a remarkable perversion of sound 
business principles, that in the New York Ex- 
change probably 150,000,000 bales of cotton are 
bought and sold annually, while the contracts that 
mature and are delivered, require only a few hun- 
dred thousand bales to fill them. It is apparent 
that only a small part of this enormous volume of 
sales is for hedges against sales or stock, and that 
the great bulk is for speculative, if not gambling 
purposes. 

I would suggest that the International Federa- 
tion and the United States Census Bureau should 
ascertain from spinners in their next annual Sep- 
tember report, the number of bales they have 
bought and sold in the future contract market. It 
would be interesting information, and might lead 
later on to legislation that would provide accu- 
rate statistics of the cotton bought and sold on 
future contracts in the various exchanges of the 
world. 

The present New York future contract permits 
the delivery of any or all of thirty grades, includ- 
ng tinged and stained, the basis being Middling 
ind the differences ranging from 1.50 cents off to 
1.30 cents on. The most undesirable cotton is of 

vurse always delivered on contract, and each 100- 
bale contract may contain a large variety of 
grades, and also inferior staple. The result is 
shown in the present position, that New York 
-ontracts for the present month are quoted one 
nd one-eighth cents less than spots in New York, 
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and one-half of a cent less than spots in New Or- 
leans. As a remedy it has been suggested to re- 
duce the number of tenderable grades by exclud- 
ing some of the lower grades that are now a 

cepted. It is claimed, however, by many experts 
that a limitation of tenderable grades would ren 
der corners more easy, and that such has been the 
past experience in New York and Liverpool. Ii 
this be true, it is unwise to urge a change which 
mignt create a worse condition than now exist 

Another plan advocated is to make the differen 

between grades more equitable and harmonious 
with market values, to adopt a minimum standar 

of deliverable staple, and to require that each 100 
bale contract shall be uniform in grade, or vary 
say, only one-half grade up or down. 

It is unfortunate if New York becomes a purely 
speculative centre instead of the large spot market 
for cotton which it might be, and it is to be hoped 
that the more conservative element in the Ex 
change will endeavor to bring about condition 
more in harmony with the needs of spinners 
Even from the standpoint of hedging, it is impor 
tant that contracts should remain in closely uni 
form relation to spots, in order to be safe for th« 
spinner to use. 

The Bremen Cotton Exchange has a member 
ship about evenly divided between spinners and 
merchants, and its marked growth and success are 
attributed to their cordial co-operation. Repre- 
sentatives of the spinners are on the directorate of 
the Liverpool Cotton Association. It would, in 
my opinion, be advantageous for the New York 
Cotton Exchange to associate in some way repre- 
sentative manufacturers in its counsels, and thus 
add to its usefulness and power. 

The equalization of conditions of labor in the 
Northern and Southern states continues. South 
Carolina manufacturers have voluntarily adopted 
a sixty-four-hour schedule, to be followed in two 
years by a further reduction of two hours and i1 
four years by a sixty-hour schedule. Other states 
will undoubtedly follow suit. The minimum age of 
child labor is also being lowered. The day seems 
now much nearer when practical uniformity as to 
hours, wages and age limit will prevail through 
out the country, and this not solely by legislation 
but to a large degree by voluntary action. 

The wave of tariff revision and reciprocity is 
subsiding. Under the present law there is marvel 
ous prosperity, in which all classes of the people 
are sharing. Common says, “Let well 
enough alone.” Reciprocity is found upon inves 
tigation to mean the sacrifice of one section of the 
country or one industry, that another section or 
industry may grow more rapidly. In nine years 
under the present tariff the national exports hav« 
increased from  $1,032,000,000 to $1,717,000,000, 
which places the United States in this respect in 
the ficst rank among the nations of the world 
With labor and capital fully employed and unable 
to meet the demand, it would surely be folly to 
reduce duties and buy more foreign goods, in or 
der to increase our exports by an equal amount 
The chances are we should accomplish the former 
but not the latter. 

There are no very important advances in ma 
chinery to chronicle at this time. It is little by 
little that progress is made. Many minds are at 
work in this country and abroad and continually 
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new devices are appearing to improve quality or 
cheapen cost of labor. At our last meeting a pa- 
per was read on reinforced concrete construction. 
The cost of building is greatly increased in recent 
years, and it would be of advantage to the trade 
if any new and cheaper method could be adopted. 
As the principles of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion become better understood and its cost re- 
duced, the probability is that it will be extensive- 
ly applied to cotton factories. 

We ought to have a paper at our next meeting 
on recent mill construction in England where ap- 
proximately one hundred new mills have lately 
been erected. 

Electric driving of machinery continues to 
make rapid progress. Two papers on this subject 
are On our present program. The turbine engine 
is now attracting much attention, and an important 
paper will be presented on that topic. 

As a result of a recent European trip a few ob- 
servations of comparative conditions here and 
abroad may be of interest. My opinion is that the 
best practice in cotton mills in England and on 
the Continent and in the United States is prac- 
tically on a par of efficiency as regards machin- 
ery and management. There are few secrets now- 
adays in cotton manufacturing. New devices and 
methods wherever originated are quickly known 
on both sides of the ocean and if meritorious, 
they are as quickly adopted by the most progres- 
sive mill men. 

In all countries there are many illustrations of 
inefficiency and slipshod work and more than ever 
before, what counts in results is management, 
both commercial and technical. 

The different systems of buying cotton are note- 
worthy. In Bremen there is no future contract 
market as in New York or Liverpool, nor is there 
any accumulation of spot cotton, but the system 
prevails of buying for future delivery, cotton of 
fixed grade and staple. The exchange has an or- 
ganized system of arbitrating cotton on arrival, if 
so requested by the buyer. Last year 1,933,000 
bales were imported and 1,778,000 or about 92 per 
cent. were so arbitrated. Not only is the market 
difference allowed on inferior shipments but an 
additional penalty is imposed. It is, therefore, so 
expensive for a merchant to deliver inferior cotton, 
that the shipments are generally up to the stand- 
ard ordered. The Arkwright Club has recently 
issued revised rules for buying cotton. They are 
excellent, but we need in addition a definite state- 
ment of the methods of settlement in the event of 
shipments proving inferior. The Bremen penalty 
plan is a good one. 

In Liverpool there is a future contract market 
similar to New York, but in addition a large stock 
of spot cotton is carried amounting frequently to 
1,000,000 bales. The most general method of buy- 
ing cotton by English spinners, is to purchase 
spot cotton as needed, at points on the contract 
market price. Distant requirements can be hedged 
by buying futures, or actual cotton at points on 
subject to call. 

There is danger of New York becoming purely 
a hedging and speculative market. Compared with 
Liverpool or Bremen, its transactions in actual 
cotton are unimportant. 

Negotiations are now in progress in England to 
arrange an automatic adjustment of wages based 
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either on the return to capital or on the margin: 
between cost and selling price. If this can be 
brought about it is hoped to avoid the conflicts 
which have been so expensive both to capital and 
labor in the past. 

Both abroad and here there is marked develop- 
ment in welfare work, indicative of better rela- 
tions between employers and employes. At our 
Atlantic City meeting special attention was given 
to this subject. Every cotton manufacturer should 
do some work of this kind, but the form which it 
assumes must be dependent on the conditions and 
requirements existing at his mills. 

In closing, permit me to express the desire and 
hope that the sessions of the Convention may be 
faithfully attended, notwithstanding the charm and 
beauty of the place where we meet, and that there 
may be ample and instructive discussion of the 
subjects to be dealt with. 


Much interest was shown in President 
MacColl’s address, especially that part re- 
ferring to the work of the International Fed- 
eration of Cotton Spinners’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations, which recently held a con- 
gress at Bremen, where President MacColl 
was in attendance. After the president’s ad- 
dress Louis Simpson of Valleyfield, Quebec, 
asked for information regarding the report 
made by the English manufacturers who vis- 
ited the United States last spring. Mr. Mac- 
Coll stated that when he was in Manchester 
a few weeks ago the members of the English 
delegation were still struggling with the re- 
port, and that when it was completed it 
would be presented to the manufacturers 
who had sent them to the United States. 

Mr. Lowe then asked Mr. MacColl if it 
was not possible to co-operate with the In- 
ternational Federation in its work, which 
seemed to be in harmony with the interests 
of the American associations. To this ques- 
tion Mr. MacColl replied that it was desir- 
able to cultivate friendly relations with the 
European federation, but that it was impossi- 
ble for American manufacturers to enter un- 
conditionally into the work of the foreign 
federation. European manufacturers have 
special interests that they only can care for. 

Next came the reading of the following 
paper by Christopher P. Brooks, of New 
Bedford, Mass. 


A REVIEW OF RECENT PROGRESS IN TEXTILE 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CHRISTOPHER P. BROOKS, New Bedford, Mass. 


Seven years ago this fall I had the pleasure of 
addressing this Association on the subject of Tex- 
tile Instruction by Mail and also at previous meet 
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ings on other branches of textile education. When 
the Board of Government recently requested me 
to again discuss this subject, I could not conceive 
of a better method of dealing with it than to re- 
view the progress that had been made in textile 
education in the United States since that date. 

Seven years ago we had but two textile schools, 
the pioneer American institution of the present 
textile educational system, namely, the Philadel- 
phia Textile School, which is a part of the School 
of Industrial Art of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the then newly established 
Lowell Textile School of Lowell, Mass. These 
represented residential textile education, while the 
American Correspondence School of Textiles, now 
the Textile Department of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools was the sole representative 
of correspondence textile education. 

In the intervening period the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School has increased its curriculum, and the 
Lowell school has moved into a new building and 
extended its scope by the addition of instruction 
on several subjects of an allied nature; the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, jointly with the city 
of New Bedford has established the New Bedford 
Textile School, which was opened in October, 
1899, and has since been twice enlarged; in March. 
1904, the Bradford-Durfee Textile School of Fall 
River, Mass., was opened under the auspices of 
the Commonwealth and the city in which it is 
located. Nor have other communities been un- 
mindful in providing facilities for the textile edu- 
cation of their sons, since the Georgia School of 
Technology has added a Textile Engineering De- 
partment which is well and favorably known in the 
South for its completeness and efficiency. In 
South Carolina textile instruction is now included 
in the work of the Clemson Agricultural College. 
The North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts has added a Textile Department to 
its educational work at West Raleigh, N. C. The 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College 
includes a well equipped Textile Department, and 
in Texas the possibility of a textile education has 
been provided for by the addition of a department 
devoted to textile subjects at the already extensive 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at College 
Station, Texas. 

On a smaller scale facilities are provided in some 
cities for teaching textile subjects on which in- 
struction can be given without an extensive equip- 
ment; for example, the Swain Free School of New 
Bedford, Mass., gives instruction in textile orna- 
ment; the Rhode Island School of Design, Prov- 
idence, R. I., includes textile designing as one of 
the studies; and at the Y. M. C. A. in Pawtucket, 
R. I., and also at Adams, Mass., evening students 
are received in classes of instruction on textile 
calculations. It will thus be seen that each of the 
larger sections of the United States where textile 
manufacturing is conducted, has one or more rep- 
resentative residential textile schools; but they 
only meet the popular demand in their own imme- 
diate vicinity, since they are too remote from very 
many extensive manufacturing cities and towns for 
the work people to take advantage of the evening 
classes. In the Southern schools evening classes 
are not conducted. In the Philadelphia school, 
the evening classes are an important feature of the 
school work and in the New England schools the 
most important. 
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The National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers has repeatedly shown its approval of the 
movement m tavor of textile education, as is 
evinced by the annual offer of medals, one to each 
of the larger textile schools, for the student of the 
graduating class who shows the greatest excel- 
lence in his studies. It is also the custodian of the 
trust created some years ago by William Firth 
oi Boston, Mass., providing for a free scholar- 
ship valued at $120 per year tenable at the New 
Bedford Textile School by the son of any member 
ot the Association, the beneficiary being nomi 
uated by our Board of Government; the museums 
and libraries of the various textile schools contain 
contributions by the Association made from time 
to time, which prove the practical interest of the 
Association in the textile educational movement. 

In the point of the number of schools, the 
United States is behind the European nations, but 
in equipment and extent of studies our schools 
compare very favorably with those abroad. 

Important as is the increase in the facilities for 
residential school education, the most striking de- 
velopment has been in providing facilities for, and 
the success that has attended the giving of a tex- 
tile education by correspondence. 

When I last addressed this Association seven 
years ago on this subject, the importance of this 
iact had become impressed on my mind and I had 
then provided facilities for giving a technical edu- 
cation in textile subjects by correspondence, which 
were already being taken advantage of by a few 
hundred students throughout the United States. 
The success that has been met with in this move- 
ment has been such that now there are several 
thousand men enrolled for correspondence textile 
courses in the school under my supervision, rep- 
resenting not only every textile city or town but 
every mill of any importance in the United States 
and Canada. These men have the option of se- 
lecting any one of fifteen textile courses of study, 
in which they are instructed by means of printed 
lectures prepared with the greatest care and accu- 
racy, illustrated to a perfect degree, and in pursu- 
ing their studies they receive the assistance of 
competent instructors. As each lesson is studied 
an examination is submitted by the student and 
passed upon by expert examiners. Upon the sat- 
isfactory completion of this work the student is 
provided with a more advanced paper or one on 
another subject, according to the course for which 
he is enrolled. 

The length of time required for a student to 
complete a course of textile instruction by corre- 
spondence depends largely on the particular course 
for which he is enrolled, complete courses of 
course requiring a much greater length of time 
than do partial courses. It also depends a good 
deal upon the natural ability of the student, his 
previous education, habits of application and the 
time that he is able to devote to study. In ex- 
ceptional cases students have completed our short 
courses in three months and our longer ones in a 
year, but in the great majority of cases a longer 
time is required. The student, however, does not 
have to complete his course before beginning to 
derive benefits from it, since every instruction pa- 
per that he masters fits him for some particular 
branch of the work which he is qualifying himself 
to perform. Many students have been qualified 
for advancements or for positions in other lines of 
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inished even a third of their 
sombination of this acquisition of a thec- 
ical education with its practical application in 
the mill during the day has proved to be the most 
satisfactory method of giving a textile education. 
A student progresses rapidly or slowly as he 
wishes and completes his course of instruction at 
his own convenience without any extra payment 
beyond the first amount agreed upon. This 
umount is a fixed and moderate sum, payable 
either as a cash payment or in instalments an‘ 
overs all expense necessary. 

In addition to the printed lectures or instruction 
papers provided, the schools have prepared a li- 
brary of textile information at an expense of be- 
tween $60,000 and $70,000, which is supplied to a 
student for reference at the commencement of his 
course of instruction without extra charge, an: 
which may be described, without fear of contra- 
diction, as the most complete encyclopedia of tex- 
tile information ever published. 

Perhaps one of the strongest proofs of the es- 
teem in which this institution is held by practical 
and thinking men is the fact that no less than 
fifty-eight members of this Association are now, or 
have been enrolled as correspondence students in 
the Textile Department of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

The influence of a correspondence education is 
Iso felt in the up-building of the character of a 
student. To undertake a regular course of study 
evening after evening, following upon a hard day’s 
work in the mill, requires a development of de- 
termination and persistence, and the sacrifice of 
pleasure and habits that would bring no advance- 
ment. It develops a systematic method of ap- 
proaching problems, and gives a mental training 
in system and routine that has a life-long effect. 
It probes a man’s scope of knowledge of his own 
and allied trades. Without such instruction manv 
1 man would be limited to a knowledge of the de- 
partment in which he works, but on the comple- 
tion of a course of correspondence instruction, he 
has a knowledge of all the departments, and even 

other branches of textile industry, which al- 
though in some cases he may never put into prac- 
tice, must cause him to take a greater interest in 
the work of his own department, and be able to 
anticipate or trace many technical matters that 
would be otherwise impossible. 

An important point for consideration is that this 
education is being given without any expense to 
the communities that are deriving the benefit from 
it. During the last ten years we have had over 
1,500 correspondence textile students in Massa 
chusetts alone. These men like all other corre- 
spondence students have appreciated their educa- 
tion 1Ci 1 willing to pay for it at a 
price that approximately covers the cost, and many 

f them have stated that the education they have 
»btained is worth many times the money it cost to 
them 

One feature of correspondence textile education 
that is of practical interest to manufacturers is a 
system maintained for placing mills desiring skill- 
ed help in communication with worthy students 
who have graduated or made marked progress in 
their studies. This service is free both to the mill 
and to the student and many manufacturers have 
availed themselves of this opportunity of obtain- 


sufficiently to be 
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ing skilled men who not only have a theoretical, 
but also a practical training in the mill business. 

I trust that seven years from now should it be 
my pleasure or that of someone else to address 
this Association on this subject, the same ratio 
of progress in textile education may have to be 
recorded. My personal opinion is that the oppor- 
tunities of the last few years in providing for the 
young men of this country facilities for obtaining 
a textile technical education have developed with 
remarkable success and that the opportunities 
that are now open to them are wide and far reach 
ing 


A number of gentlemen, including George 
O. Draper of Hopedale, George A. Ayer of 
Easthampton, and Wm. D. Hartshorne of 
Lawrence, Mass., commended the corre- 
spondence system of giving instruction. 

At this session Mr. Simpson brought up 
a grievance in relation to an effort which he 
stated had been made through certain chan 
nels to induce Canadian overseers, and par 
ticularly those in his plant, to accept posi- 
tions in the United States. He expressed 
the opinion that such measures were con 
trary to the statutes dealing with contract 
labor. Mr. J. A. Fernley of New Bedford 
replied and suggested that the association 
should not take any attitude that might be 
construed as a discouragement to healthy 
competition and the opportunity for employ 
ment under the most lucrative conditions. 
After some spirited discussion between these 
gentlemen the matter was dropped and the 
meeting adjourned. 

No session was held in the afternoon, the 
members and their friends enjoying them- 
selves in various ways, many of them taking 
excursions to the points of interest in the 
neighborhood. 

At the second on Wednesday 
evening the paper that was to be have been 
read by Harvie Jordan, President of the 
Southern Cotton Association, was read b' 


session 


George Otis Draper of Hopedale, and was 
very favorably received. 


HANDLING AND MARKETING OF 
THE GROWERS. 


HARVIE JORDAN, President Southern Cotton Associatioi 
Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON BY 


Mr. President and Gentlemen:—I beg to express 
to you my high appreciation of the cordial and \ 
untary invitation you have extended me to be pre: 
ent and deliver an address before your distil 
cuished body on this occasion. The time has con 
in the evolution of cotton production and cotté 
manufacture when the growers of our great Amie: 
ican staple and its spinners and manufacture 
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shovld be brought into closer touch and business 
relationship. The growers and spinners of Amer- 
ican cotton have too long been strangers. The 
ntercourse between these two vital factors in the 
cotton industry of the world has been too long 
left in the hands of middlemen whose interests 
have been guided more from a personal selfish 
standpoint than for the upbuilding and betterment 

i the industry from the broad standpoint of in- 
dustrial development. 

The old adage, “Let well enough alone” applies 
only in cases where conditions cannot be bettered. 
We have reached that stage of our industry now 
where the law of economics must play an impor- 
tant part in the future of cotton production and 
manufacture. There are many matters of vital 
importance which mutally affect both the growers 
and spinners, and in the proper solution of these 
problems it is the part of wisdom and sound busi 
ness policy that those two chief interests in the 
cotton industry of the world should cultivate 
closer business relation and more friendly inter- 
course for the future. 

It is particularly gratifying to know that the 
former chasm which so long separated and kept 
apart the growers and spinners was first bridged 
last May in the city of Washington, at the nation’s 
capital, when a two days’ convention was held be- 
tween representative cotton growers of the South 
and representatives of the New England, Southern 
and European manufacturers This convention 
was the first of the kind ever held in the history 
of cotton production. It was made notable becaus 
)f the unusual harmony and good fellowship which 
prevailed from the opening to the close of the con 
vention, and the intense interest manifested during 
the deliberations and discussions of all matters that 
were presented for discussion. 


SOME MATTERS OF MUTUAL CONCERN. 


For a long time the growers were led to believe 
that the spinners had no concern or special in- 
terest in their welfare so long as they produced 
a plentiful supply of the staple and sold it at low 
prices. It cannot be denied that in some quarters 
this charge was largely true, especially on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Foreign spinners, es 
pecially those of Great Britain, have partly ex 
plained their desire for cheap cotton as_ based 
upon the fact that their customers for the fin 
ished goods are largely among the millions of the 
poor populations of India and China. Foreign 
spinners, therefore, are particularly interested in 
urging the growers of American Cotton to the in 
troduction of more expensive and economic meth 
ods of culture, to the end thata larger yield of the 
staple may be produced per acre at less cost to 
the grower so that profitable yet lower prices may 
exist. Mr. Macalister, of Manchester, particularl; 
urged this point at the Washington conference 
last May. and while there is good, sound business 
reasoning in the proposition, and while consider 
able progress along that line is being made by the 
growers, yet the ever increasing cost of supplies, 
labor, taxable values of land and the social de- 
mands of a broader and higher type of civilization, 
make it extremely doubtful if cotton in the future 
‘an ever be profitably produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the world’s ever-increasing demands 
at prices less than ten to twelve cents per pound. 
But aside from this one feature which may al- 
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ways constitute a ground for contention between 
the seller and the buyer, there are many other mat 
ters of paramount concern and of mutual interest 
to both the growers and spinners of American 
cotton. Among these matters of mutual interest 
may be safely recited the following:—Ginning, 
baling, covering or tare, country damage, damp in 
cotton, warehousage, marketing, speculation in 
futures and stable prices. The same circular saw 
which mutilated and tore the fibre in Whitney's 
early invention is still in use today. The sam: 
old unsightly, cumbersome bale, with the same par 
tial covering of jute bagging and iron ties that 
were in use prior to 1860 is persistently adhered 
to even in the progressive era of the twentieth 
century. Our cotton today is more carelessly 
handled on the farms than it was thirty years ago 
when labor was more plentiful and farmers took 
more pride in sending their staple to market in 
first class condition. With some degree of morti- 
fication and regret I am forced to admit that far- 
mers as a general rule show less consideration to 
the care of this valuable staple after it has been 
placed in marketable condition than any other pro- 
duct produced on their farms. This unpardonable 
neglect is due largely to the fact that the growers 
have not been impressed with the importance of 
handling this product more carefully until within 
quite recent years, or that better handling would 
net to them any better prices than cotton indii 
ferently handled. In this connection, if the spi 

ners would encourage the payment of an increased 
price to those growers who could be induced t 
piace their staple upon the market in better spin 
nable condition, it would go a long ways toward 
bringing about quick reforms in this particular, 
but as a general rule the buyers of our cotton at 
interior points make a general deduction of so 
many points to cover probable losses that may 
accrue to them in the purchase of cotton badly 
handled and the grower who offers first class cot- 
ton has to suffer proportionately with his neigh- 
bors who may offer similar grades which have 
been subjected to country damage or inferior 
handling. It would be the part of wisdom and act 
as a superior inducement to offer a premium on 
all grades which are placed upon the markets in 
first class condition and the man who takes a 
pride in handling the cotton from his farm to the 
market should not be made to suffer in an arbi- 
trary average reduction in prices simply becauss 
other growers are careless and indifferent. I am 
informed by leading cotton buyers that on coun 
try damage along an average reduction of twelve 
points, or one-eighth of a cent per pound is de- 
ducted and applied to the purchase of all cotton 
alike. The same arbitrary rule is applied to prob 
able future loss in the weight of cotton by in- 
terior buyers. Under this rule an average reduc 
tion of five pounds on every bale is made in the 
prices offered the growers and applies with equal 
force to the bale that is sound and dry as well as 
to the bale which may have been carelessly stored 
and shows an excess of moisture. As these arbi- 
trary reductions are deducted from prices offered, 
the average grower is ignorant of their existence. 
Rut you can readily see from instances of this 
kind that our buyers do not offer any superior 
inducement to the grower on the average bale of 
marketable cotton. The cotton buying world says 
to the growers in the fall. “Gather your cotton rap- 
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idly, even before the bolls are fully opened, gin it 
as fast as picked on machinery geared to the high- 
est speed, and then rush it to market and receive 
the same uniform price on all grades with an aver- 
age penalty for probable future reclamations 
charged against each alike.” This is the system 
employed in the interior cotton trade of the South 
today. It has existed for years with but little im- 
provement and the active co-operation of the 
spinners and manufacturers should be given to a 
speedy abatement of this evil. 


GINNING AND BALING. 


The first efforts toward decided reforms in the 
future handling and marketing of the South’s 
great staple crop should be directed toward an im- 
provement of the present system of ginning and 
baling. Our cotton should be ginned on roller 
gins which will separate the lint from the seed 
without cutting or napping the staple, something 
after the plan of the recently improved Fuller gin. 
From the gin the staple should be compressed in 
a high class power press and packed at sufficient 
density to enable its shipment direct to the con- 
sumers without recompression enroute as at pres- 
ent. The heavy cost of re-handling, the exces- 
sive freight rates, prohibitive insurance rates, 
difficulty in handling and the ease of damage from 
a number and variety of causes, make the present 
large loose bale of cotton as prepared at our gins 
a very costly item of unnecessary expense to both 
the growers and the spinners. If the spinners an4 
manufacturers of American cotton are sincere in 
their expressed wishes to aid the growers and at 
the same time hold down the price of cotton to 
as reasonable figures as would be just and equi- 
table to the growers, they should be prompt m 
assisting us to get rid of so many of the present 
unnecessary heavy items of expense which are put 
upon the staple from the time it leaves the gin 
house unti! it reaches the spinner’s factory. 

One great trouble in bringing about speedy re- 
forms in ginning and baling is due to the fact that 
the present system of gins and compresses is under 
the control of modernized trust corporations. The 
present gin combine in the South would suffer if 
the demand for saw gins ceased and the roller 
process were supplied from other sources. There 
are $20,000,000 invested in large compresses which 
would cease to be valuable if the compression 
cotton was done at local gins. These large mon- 
eyed interests are now and have been for years fight- 
ing any improvement in the methods of ginning or 
baling that would jeopardize their interests, and 
yet the burdens annually imposed upon both the 
growers and spinners by their continued existence 
amount to millions of unnecessary loss each year. 
Let us combine our interests for the express pur- 
pose of forcing needed reforms along this line and 
with the change to ginning staple that commands 
more value and the compression of a neat uniform 
package that will reduce to a minimum the cost of 
handling, storage, insurance and transportation, 
the farmers will become aroused to a higher ap- 
preciation of the true value of their staple as a 
marketable product and take a greater degree of 
pride in delivering it to the spinner in first class 
spinnable condition. 

TARE ON COTTON. 


From an economic standpoint, both to the pro- 
ducer and the spinner, it is desirable to reduce 
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to a uniform and minimum weight the covering 
of cotton. While the cost of bagging and ties falls 
entirely upon the pockets of the growers under 
our present system of marketing, yet its weight 
enters into the question of freight as an item of ex- 
pense in the cost of delivery which deserves the 
attention of the consumers. The matter of tare at 
the present time is very unjust to the growers. 
The American manufacturers have agreed to take 
their cotton upon an average reduction of twenty- 
two pounds to the bale, while an allowance of six 
per cent. is deducted from the gross weight of 
all cotton which goes to export. As the average 
weight of our cotton is a little over five hundred 
pounds per bale gross, it is evident that a deduc- 
tion of at least thirty pounds per bale is made by 
the buyers on all cotton for export. This deduc- 
tion is figured from the price offered to the far- 
mers, as all prices in the interior are based on 
gross weights, and the same price is paid for cot 
ton for domestic use as for foreign shipment. It 
is evident, therefore, that the growers, in applying 
only twenty-two pounds of bagging and ties to 
meet the requirements of domestic spinners, suffer 
an average reduction of thirty pounds to the bale 
and thereby sustain a net loss of practically eight 
pounds of lint cotton on every bale placed upon 
the market. As sixty-five per cent. of our cotton 
is shipped abroad, and as there is no difference in 
the prices offered for domestic or foreign ship- 
ment, the Liverpool requirements control the mar- 
ket. This is a matter which needs adjustment in 
order that a fair and just deduction for tare may be 
agreed upon, and the tare regulated on as light 
a basis of weight as will protect the staple and get 
it to the spinner in good condition. I would there- 
fore urge your co-operation along this line, and 
if our cotton can be successfully compressed at the 
gin, we can deliver a neat package of uniform den- 
sity and size with a minimum weight of tare which 
should apply to all bales alike, regardless of their 
weight. 
STORAGE OF COTTON IN WAREHOUSES. 


Pursuant to the organization of the Southern 
Cotton Association, there had been no direct con- 
cert of action relative to the building and equip- 
ment of adequate cotton warehouses: for the pur- 
poses of storage and marketing the cotton crop 
by the growers. During the past two years, how- 
ever, under the wide agitation and discussion of 
this important matter and its imperative need in 
the future handling of the South’s staple crop, 
great progress has been made. Several hundred 
modern, up-to-date warehouses have been con- 
structed at different interior markets points in the 
cotton states during the past eighteen months, and 
many hundred more are now in the course of con- 
struction or in contemplation of building. These 
local warehouses are being erected by local capi 
tal, subscribed by farmers, bankers, merchants and 
others, with a varying capacity of from 2,000 to 
¢9,000 bales, according to the requirements of the 
various localities. As a general rule, they are 
built according to the plans and specifications of 
the fire insurance companies, in order to give first 
class storage and reduce the present high rates of 
insurance to a minimum of expense. Our Associ- 
ation has conducted an active campaign of educa- 
tion along this line and assisted in this needed re- 
form in the cotton industry in every way possible. 
with splendid results up to the present time, and 








continued bright prospects ahead. With the estab- 
lishment of modern warehouses facilities through- 
out the interior of the cotton belt, practically all 
of the present difficulties which confront the 
growers in properly and intelligently marketing the 
crop to meet the demands of the spinners and mini- 
mize the growing and disastrous evils of specula- 
tion in cotton futures to the detriment of the 
legitimate cotton trade will be overcome. Aside 
from this, the heavy annual losses to both the 
growers and spinners from country damage and 
damp in cotton will be obliterated. With cotton 
warehouses built at every interior market point, 
the growers will soon begin their patronage and 
the staple will be promptly delivered from the gin 
to these first class storage facilities and there held 
in perfectly dry and good condition until sold and 
delivered to the transportation companies for ship- 
ment to the factory. 

Furthermore, these warehouses will be placed 
in charge of competent, expert cotton men, who 
will grade the cotton and properly weigh it. A 
negotiable receipt will be issued with the 
grades and weights guaranteed and underwritten 
in such a way as to make these receipts ne- 
gotiable in any financial centre. Such a cot- 
ton warehouse receipt, where the staple is 
properly stored and insured, will present a high 
type of gilt edge security—to our banks and will 
t once command very cheap money. This system 
vill enable the growers to borrow money as 
needed on their cotton in storage to meet maturing 
obligations in the fall and winter, while it will 
further induce and enable the growers to sell the 
crop slowly and break up the present disastrous 
system of rushing the staple on the market during 

short period of time when it is not needed for 

onsumption. 
This system will do more. It will ultimately 
vable the growers to get into cleaner touch and 
into more direct business relations with the spin- 
ners. With their cotton stored in warehouses, the 
staple graded and weighed, backed by a strong 
financial system and the introduction of first class 
business methods in the sale of the crop, they can 
begin to organize a system for taking orders di- 
rect from the spinners and be in position to ex- 
ecute these orders promptly and efficiently. This 
would be an ideal consummation of the future cot- 
ton trade of this country and I feel assured that 
from expressions already made by many of our 
leading spinners that they would enter heartily 
into an arrangement of that kind. 

We ask your co-operation along all these lines, 
believing that such co-operation will hasten the 
day of the emancipation of both the spinners and 
the growers from the dominating influences of both 
the middlemen who buy our cotton for you and 
that extreme element of speculation which has in 
the past and is at the present time so hazardous 
to the legitimate interests of the cotton trade. 
STABLE PRICES. 


With a better understanding between the 
growers and spinners, with improved facilities for 
handling and marketing the cotton crop in the 
future the foundation can be permanently laid for 
the fixing and maintenance for a fair stable price 
for the staple which will be mutually profitable to 
oth interests. I wish it distinctly understood that 
the great Association which I have the honor to 
officially represent as its official head, has no de- 
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sire to undertake to force the payment of such 
a high price for cotton as that it would curtail con- 
sumption or prevent the spinners and manuiac- 
turers from earning a fair and equitable dividend 
upon the investments which they have made in the 
great and useful industry they pursue. Our people 
are being taught to regard the spinners of the 
world as their best friends instead of their enemies 
as they were taught to in years gone by. We 
realize that unless the spinners prosper our indus- 
try must suffer, and we ask the same degree of 
consideration at your hands. If we knew each 
year at what price you could profitably spin our 
cotton, we could more intelligently agree upon a 
price that would be more satisfactory and upon 
which our present differences could be more quick- 
ly harmonized. The South at the present time can- 
not produce abundant supplies of raw cotton at a 
living profit for less than ten cents and if prices for 
any reason prevail below that figure, production 
will be necessarily curtailed and the spinning in- 
dustry made to suffer from the reaction. The cot- 
ton growers of the South are not compelled to 
grow cotton at a loss for their future existence, 
but the cotton mills of the world must be kept 
busy with their spindles and looms constantly em- 
ployed, in order to make their investments prof- 
itable. I am thus plain in my statements along 
this line because there is a constant and ever in- 
creasing effort to depress the price of our cot 

ton down to or below the cost of production. 
With your interests so vitally affected in the future, 
and being, as you must be, so closely related to 
and with the growers in the cotton industry, we 
ask you in all candor and in all earnestness to join 
with us to maintain the price of the staple at fair 
and profitable figures to the growers in order that 
your industry may not be jeopardized and that the 
growers may have every inducement to push for- 
ward to wider and greater efforts in production 
so as to safely meet the ever expanding and in- 
creasing demand for American cotton. 

We wish ithe highest measure of prosperity, not 
only to you and the capital invested in the cotton 
mills of this country, but also to that vast army 
of wage earners who make the success of your 
mills possible. We ask for the millions of cotton 
growers in the South, the same measure of pros- 
perity in the life work in which they are engaged. 
We realize that we possess a distinct monopoly in 
the world’s production of cotton and have but few 
fears that the rights of this monopoly will ever 
be infringed upon from any other quarter of the 
globe. We would rejoice if the American manu- 
facturers occupied the same strong position as that 
of the growers. The South is now financially able 
to protect the cotton crop from any future imposi- 
tion of very low prices and the farmers will suc- 
cessfully resist any effort made to reduce prices 
below the cost of production, or even below a 
price that will at least net to them a profit. 

With but one thought single to the future glory 
of our American union, actuated by that sentiment 
which would tend to build up and make prosperous 
all sections of our country alike, let us join hands 
for the prompt and effective solution of those 
problems which so vitally affect this great indus- 
try of mutual concern and enjoy those benefits 
that should and must accrue to every interest 
legitimately concerned in the great staple crop 
of the world. 
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Next came a paper by John Martin of Tex- 
as, who outlined the plans of the Farmers’ 
Union to bring spinners and planters to- 
gether in making direct sales of cotton. The 
sentiment of 
plan 
Stephen A. J. R. Montgomery. 
The following very valuable paper on Egyp- 
tian Cotton was then read by Arthur A. Has- 
erick of Boston. 


the meeting in favor of this 


was very emphatically expressed by 


Knight and J. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


4RTHUR A. HASERICK, Boston, Mass. 


It seems but a short time agc that Egyptian cot- 
on was to most American spinners a comparatiy e- 
ly unknown article. The peculiarity of the various 
growths, the planting of the crop, the ginning 
and b g were all matters to which American 
spinners as a whole gave but little of their atten- 
tion. Today, however, the situation has entirely 
changed and Egyptian cotton may be said to oc- 
cupy here very much the same position as it does 
in England, and users have become quite familiar 
with the various growths which that country pro- 
duces 

Much has been written on the subject in Amer- 
ican textile papers, and only recently a very able 
address by S. H. Carver, of Alexandria, was 
delivered before the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Asheville, N. C., which in a 
few words gave a great deal of valuable iniorma- 
tion regarding the manner of handling this prod- 
uct of Egypt. Anyone at all familiar with the sub- 
ject, particularly if he has visited Egypt, cannot 
f being impressed with the method and sys- 

employed throughout and this is particularly 
ible when compared with the usual custom 

American cotton growers. It is not going too 

say that Egyptian cotton would not have 
J market 


the United States 
growers been less lax in their meth- 
ft suggested that Egyptian 
grown in the United States and in 
few enthusiasts with the assistance 
ral Department have planted the 
ilts obtained, however, had very lit 
to the real thing and whatever re- 
have existed was to a large ex- 
and handling. 
ndustry may 
thoroughness. 
England has done h for Egypt and not the 
least of her achievement re to the improvement 
i system 


1 
sucn 


ready 


en been 


the poor ginning 
» Egyptian cotton 
ve explained by 1 me word, 


1e success 


of the rem: 
erything depen 
established for 


Egypt 


upon which 
business-like methods 
the growing and trading in cotton 
we have a system which is complete 

picking, ginning, baling and shipping 
matters which have been studied with a view 

arriving at perfection. Mistakes, of course, are 

und to occur but they are comparatively rare 
nd it must be borne in mind that many of the 
growers and head men Arabs, who, as is well 
consider what we would term dishonest 
1 perfectly but thers 
part 


I 
The sowing 


known, 


trading to be -gitimate thing 


¢ 
re provisions to guard against this, it is a 
ut that lishonesty 


when detected is a 
parties involved. 

When the new crop is ready to come to market, 
the Alexandra General Produce Association de 
termines upon a type out of the crop to be con- 
sidered as ‘fully good fair,” the basis for all trans- 
actions. The sample selected is divided, one por- 
tion being placed under glass in the rooms of the 
Association, which on no account must be taken 
cut until the following year. Another portion is 
left open to inspection under special conditions. 
In the event of any dispute arising between the 
buyer and seller these samples may be referred to. 
and if an amicable arrangement cannot be arrived 
at the matter comes up before the Board who give 
their decision, which is final. In case of any trick- 
ery on the part of the seller the conditions im 
posed are such that make it difficult for him to 
continue business. 

A feature about Egyptian cotton is the uni 
formity of quality. This may be explained by fol- 
lowing the system throughout from the beginning. 
In the first place large ginning factories have been 
erected at the important centers, being owned 
chiefly by different large shippers. The cotton is 
bought by these establishments in the seed from 
the surrounding districts and when a sufficiently 
large quantity of it has been secured, it is inspected 
in the factory vard and is there graded prepara 
tory to ginning. Some of these factories it may be 
peinted out have a production equivalent to abou: 
300 Egyptian bales per day. The gins are general 
ly arranged in two rows, feeding inwards. When 
a batch of cotton is ready for ginning it is fed into 
all of them simultaneously and delivered on to 
trucks running on a railway between two lines 
of gins. It will be observed that the whole of this 
cotton, after being graded before ginning, which 
is important, receives a most thorough mixing 
by the manner in which it is delivered from the 
gins. From here it is taken to a press and put up 
in bales weighing approximately 800 pounds, but 
vhich are about twice the size of the regular ship- 
ping ‘bales such as are received over here. These 
large, or country bales as they are termed, are 
brought to Alexandria by means of canal and here 
they are again examined, graded and classified 
When a lot of several hundred has been made up 
all of them are entirely opened and given a tho: 
cugh mixing in the large apartments intended for 
that purpose in the buildings of the Egyptian Pres 
sing Co. The cotton is then ready for the final 
pressing. The number of bales resulting from this 
operation varies, but it generally consists of sev 
eral hundred. The machines for the final pressing 
are rather formidable, being a combination o 
steam and hydraulic power; each is fitted witl 
three bins, two of which are being filled with th: 
cotton, while the third is under pressur: 
They are arranged to revolve so as to come under 
the press as required. Before the cotton is plac: 
in the bin the covering is inserted, steam is ther 
applied to the machine and when this has reach: 
its extreme limit eleven hoops are put oO! 
\ further pressure is then applied by hy 
draulic force, and this enables the attendant 
to buckle the hoops. The bales expand 
the pressure is released, making the hoops 
solutely tight. In this condition they are throw: 
down a shute and with the exception of tl 
ends, which have yet to be sewn on, t 


very serious matter 


1 : 
loose 


} 
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are ready for shipment. The capacity of a press 
of this description, running under favorable cir 
cumstances, is from fifty to sixty finished bales 
per hour. A good quality of burlap of uniform 
weight is used for covering purposes so that thx 
tare seldom varies from the fixed standard of 
twenty-two pounds. 

While it is admitted that the cost of baling is 
greater than that adopted in America, on the other 
hand there is a large saving in the matter of 
freight. (Ships that can pack 10,000 or 12,000 bales 
of Egyptian cotton can only take from 6,000 to 
8,000 bales of American cotton, although, accord- 
ing to the ratio of weights, they should take 
14,000.) There is practically no loss or damage to 
the cotton in transit and the insurance is naturally 
less, on account of the limited risk of cotton 
packed in this manner. 

It is difficult to see, having in mind the well 
known American enterprise, why some such sys 
tem cannot be applied to cotton delivered from 
the South. The cost of installing a pressing plant, 
such as is used in Alexandria, is, of course, con- 
siderable. On the other hand, were this system 
adopted here there would be a distinct advantage, 
and if care were taken in grading and mixing the 
bales before packing, it is possible that a pre- 
mium on the cotton thus handled could be ob- 
tained. It would be an advantage to the mills to 
know that one sample taken out of a bale would 
fairly represent the lot, as is the case with Egyp- 
tian cotton. 

The dam recently constructed at Assouan has 
done much to increase the water supply and pre- 
vent drought. This, however, is not sufficient for 
Egypt’s requirements, and further extensive works 
are now contemplated. When these are con- 
structed it will mean that in the course of time a 
larger cotton acreage may be looked for. As a 
result of the Assouan dam the area under cotton 
in Upper Egypt, that is to say, the country south 
of Cairo, has already increased, and the cultivation 
is now extending into the Soudan, which is pro 
ducing to a limited extent some very desirable 
-otton which in the course of time will improve. 
Ten years ago the crop of Upper Egypt was ap- 
proximately 250,000 cantars. Now it is 1,000,000 
cantars and it may increase, perhaps. at least half 
as much again when the irrigation scheme is com 
pleted. The effect of the dam upon Lower Egypt 
is proportionately less as regards the extension 
of growth, but it has secured a better water supply 
for the crops during the spring and early summer 
months. and some waste lands are now being 
washed and reclaimed 

\ few veers ago it was customary to plant cot 
ton on the Delta lands once every three years, 
the other vears being used for a rotation of crops 
generally ending with birseem, which gives back 
to the land that which the cotton plant had re 
moved for it is well known that cotton weakens 
the soil. At that time no fertilizers were used, 
but of late vears it has been customary in somé 
districts to fertilize the land before sowing, it 
which case it was not necessary to rotate the crops 

formerly, so that in this way the area under 
cotton has increased and the planters have availed 
themselves of every opportunity of meeting the 
increased demand. On the other hand the produc 
tion per acre of lint cotton has shown a marked 
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falling off. In 1905 the average yield per feddan 
which is equivalent to 11/10 acre, was about 305 
pounds. In Mr. Carver’s paper he states—‘“It is 

regrettable fact, and one that calls for reflection, 
that this yield compares very unfavorably with 
former years. The cotton crop in Lower Egypt 
in the year 1897 was in quantity I5 per cent. more 
than in 1904 and 1905, while it is but a moderate 
estimate to put the area under cotton in these last 
years, to be 20 per cent. larger than in 1897, thus 
the total comparative deficiency of yield is fully 
35 per cent.” . 

The tendency has also been toward planting cot- 
ton closer together in order to obtain more plants 
per acre. This, however, had been found detri- 
mental to good results. The problem now is to 
find a way of increasing the crop to meet the de- 
mands and at the same time keep up the quality 

Attention is now being directed to the Soudan, 
but the development will be a long matter as a 
large irrigation scheme is required. The govern- 
ment has rightly decided that nothing must be 
done in the Soudan which shall prejudice the sup- 
ply of water required for Egypt. This means that 
a quite insignificant quantity of water may be 
drawn from the Nile after January 31st of each 
year, in order that the bulk of the supply may 
come down to fill the Assouan reservoir and giv: 
the early summer supply for Egypt. The Irriga- 
tion Service has calculated the quantity of water 
that may be spared, and has granted rights for 
pumping onto a few thousand feddans. Beyond 
this no pump may work after January until the new 
water comes in the summer. This naturally is a 
considerable hindrance to cultivation. The reme- 
dy will come when a scheme for holding up water 
in the Soudan has been planted and executed, 
which is a matter of extreme magnitude. 

In closing, a few words may not be out of place 
respecting the effect of the dam at Assouan. It 
will be remembered that this great engineering 
work was completed in the year 1902, and the crop 
of the following year was the first to be benefited. 
It was constructed chiefly with the view of pro 
tecting the land under cultivation, and while it was 
not expected that there would be any material in 
crease in Lower Egypt, it was recognized that 
the land of Upper Egypt would be chiefly bene- 
fited. This of course refers to a narrow strip 
about 600 iniles long and a few miles wide, but 
the soil is rich, and with a regular supply of water 
crops could be depended on. Beyond this strip 
anda this applies to all land which cannot be 
reached by the Nile water, there is nothing but a 
sandy desert impossible for cultivation. The fol 
lowing table will show the land under cotton dur 
ing during the past few years: 

Lower Upper 

Egypt. Egypt Total 
200,017 Fe dd 
290,380 Fed 


1902-3 
1903-4 


125,476 83,341 


P9154 


134,380 156,000 


ans 


I e, 

i I, iF 
1904-5 1.162.519 243,499 1.405.928 Feddans 

I I Id: 


1905-6 213,988 228 600 542.588 Feddans 


From this table it will be seen that the acreag 
of the Delta has increased, but not to such a 
marked extent as is shown in Upper Egypt. On 
the other hand, as already pointed out, the produc 
tion of cotton per acre has been reduced. The 


T 
following is a list of the crops for the same period: 
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1902-3 5.838.000 cantars 
1903 6,509,000 Cantars. 
1904-: 0,3 
1905-6 =.900,000 cantars (estimated) 

It is, tl parent that the 


has not been foll by a proportionate increase 


52,000 Cantars. 


increased area 


r 


THE CURTIS STEAM 


in crops. To go still further back—the crop of 
1897-8 was 6,543,000 cantars, that of 1899 and 1900 
only a little less, and neither of these had the 
benefit of the dam. Every effort is now being ex- 
erted to increase the supply in order to meet the 
demands, but it is quite evident that for some time 
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to come the requirements can only be met with 


difficulty. 
The third Thursday morning 
opened with a paper on the Curtis Vertical 


Turbine. 


session on 


TURBINE, 
THE CURTIS VERTICAL 
CHAS. 


STEAM TURBINE. 
B. BURLEIGAH, Boston, Mass 

It is the obiect of this paper to present for your 
consideration some of the results which it is pos- 
sible to produce by the use of the Curtis steam 














turbine, avoiding, as far as possible, any compari- 
son with reci 


iprocating engines or turbines manu- 
factured by other concerns, leaving this matter 
of comparison to your own further investigation 
as to whether 


no they are capable of similar 
results 


DEVELOPMENT 


In the design of the Curtis turbine, rugged con 
struction was first sought and efficiency made de- 
pendent on rugged design. The Curtis turbine 
1s an impulse or action turbine of the Branca type, 
that is to say, the wheel or wheels are actuated 
by steam expanded in passing through a nozzle 
or nozzles, which, acquiring velocity by expan 
sion is brought in contact with suitable buckets 
or vanes secured to the periphery of a wheel or 
wheels. The contact between the steam and the 
buckets results in the steam giving up a part or 
all of its velocity to the buckets thus actuating 
the wheel which being secured to the shaft causes 
it to rotate at a speed dependent on the action of 
the steam and the radius of the circle through 
which the bucket moves. 


SCREEN. 


A screen is provided in the main supply pipe, to 
prevent the possibility of scale or other foreign 
matter from entering the turbine. 


EMERGENCY STOP. 


This consists of a steel ring, surrounding the 
shaft just under the middle steady bearing, heavier 
on one side, and held concentric to the shaft by 
an adjustable spring on the opposite side, which 
can be so adjusted that at any predetermined 
speed above the normal, the weight of the ring 
will overcome the tension of the spring, due to 
centrifugal force, and becoming eccentric to the 
shaft, strike a trip wing which springs a catch sup- 
porting a weight. This weight, raised by a chain 
and held aloft over the main throttle valve, is 
set so that the instant the catch is sprung, the 
weight falls on a pair of toggle joints, releasing 
the throttle valve, torcibly shutting it and thus 
stopping admission of steam to the turbine; the 
catch may also be sprung by hand. 


GOVERNOR. 


The governor is of the spring loaded fly-ball 
type, actuated by the main shaft of which it is a 
part, being an extension of the same and neces- 
sarily operating at the same speed, without the 
introduction of intermediaries. The movement of 
this governor actuates the device controlling the 
valves admitting the steam to the turbine. On the 
governor hood of such machines as make its use 
desirable, is located a small motor enabling the 
operator to control the tension of the governor 
spring fr the switch-board, thereby enabling 
him easily to adjust the speed of the turbine for 
the purpose of synchronizing it with other ma- 
chines. 





ADMISSION VALVES. 


Steam is admitted to the turbine proper by a 
series of valves, varying in number in accordance 
with the capacity of the machine. 

These valves are arranged to open successively 
and are of such number and size that with two 
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thirds of the valves open the turbine will operate 
at full load. 

The action of these valves is such, that all work- 
ing valves are fully open and all idle valves are 
tightly closed with one exception which will be 
explained !ater. This obviates the possibility of 
any steam throttling, or steam hammer liable to 
cause undue stress on the piping or boilers. The 
operation of these admission valves is controlled 
by the governor by three different methods. 


ELECTRICAL CONTROL. 


A suitable rod from the governor rotates a cyl- 

inder on which are located contacts corresponding 
in number to the number of admission valves to be 
operated, ‘These contacts are so located on the 
cylinder as to engage successively. Each contact 
is electrically connected with a solenoid operated 
by approximately one-half ampere of current, de- 
livered from the exciter or other convenient 
source, 
Each solenoid operates a small pilot valve, each 
§ which actuates a main admission valve. These 
main admission valves are a simple form of pop- 
pet valve actuated by unbalanced steam pressure 
egulated by the pilot valves. 


MECHANICAL CONTROL, 


A gear is located on the main shaft which en- 
gages with a suitable pinion secured to an auxili- 
ary shaft, and which by the aid of a suitable crank 
delivers reciprocating motion to a series of dogs 
or latches which engage successively a series of 
cams, whose relation to the latches is determined 
by a rod connected to the governor arm, which 
mechanism successively operates the admission 
valves. 

3y this method the valves are mechanically 
opened and closed. 


HYDRAULIC CONTROL. 


With this control, a rod rigging connects the 
governor and the piston rod of a hydraulic cyl- 
inder. One link in the rigging is a horizontal 
cross-arm supported at one end by the rod rigging 
on the governor side, and at the other end by a 
connecting rod from the piston, while at the cen- 
tre of the cross-arm the stem of a small control- 
ling valve is trunnioned. 

This valve is operated by the governor and con- 
trols the admission of oil to the hydraulic cyl- 
inder, while a differential action supplied to the 
cross-arm (referred to above) by the piston rod, 
allows the controlling valve to operate across its 
central position for any position of the governor 
(and therefore for all speed and load conditions) 
so that the main operating piston, and thus the 
number of open valves, will be fixed for any given 
speed of the turbine. 


EXPANDING NOZZLES. 


The first stage expanding nozzles which deliver 
the steam to the first stage buckets are of a num- 
ber corresponding to the number of admission 
valves, each nozzle being controlled by its individ- 
ual valve. They are of such dimensions that the 
steam will expand from gauge pressure to the pre- 
cetermined pressure necessary to give to the steam 
he desired velocity, and of such shape and pitch 
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im directly into the buckets 
change in direction and with 
yrds, at an angle correspond- 
of the buckets As has al- 
hese nozzles become active 
lelivery ends are brought 
the admitted steam is de- 
an unbroken continuous 
nate to the load on the 
corresponding to the 
on is accomplished by 

1@ this belt of admitted 
‘onditions approxi- 
circumference of 


j 
Oad 


THE CURTIS TURBINE BUCKETS. 

After the steam has given up its velocity to the 
first stage buckets it is by them delivered to a row 
of nozzles, in which it expands to the second stage 
pressure, similar to the first stage nozzles except 
that they are uncontrolled and prepared at all 
times to expand all the steam delivered to them by 
the first stage wheels. They are larger and there 
are more of them extending around approximately 

ne-third of the circumference, for the reason that 
the partially expanded steam now occupies more 
The second stage wheels deliver the steam to 
line of expanding still larger and 
extending around approximately one-half the cir- 
umference. which expands it toa third stage pres- 
third wheels deliver it to the 


anime 


‘ 1 lee 
third nozzles, 


sure and the 


1d stage 


A SECTION 


fourth stage nozzles, which are still larger in size 
ind_ which i almost the entire circum- 

ference due to the increased area occupied by the 

due to its expansion 

It will be noted that fr 
+ A n z7zle cs the 


encircie 


steam 
ym the point of delivery 
flow of the steam 


by the first stage 


THROUGH A 
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through the turbine is continuous, thus causing 
no undue stress on any of its parts, that there are 
no sudden and frequent temperature changes to 
result in thermal losses. 

I would also call particular attention to the fact 
that these expanding nozzles are in no way ad 
justable and that the resulting expansion is fixed, 
that their efficiency is dependent wholly on desigt 
and in no way dependent on adjustment. 


BUCKETS. 


The buckets are cut by special machinery, in som¢ 
cases from the periphery of the wheel of steel 
casting, in others in the outer circumference of a 
ring of steel casting, the outer diameter of which 
corresponds to the diameter of the wheel to which 
it is ultimately to be secured and for use in the 
turbines of larger capacity the buckets are milled 
from sections of cast bronze some two feet long 
and containing, when completed, according to the 
dimensions of the buckets, from 15 to 24 buckets 
each. 

The following diagram will enable me to call to 
your notice more clearly some of the characteris- 
tics in connection with the shape of buckets. 

At the upper left hand corner is represented th: 
expanding nozzle delivering the steam to the buck 
ets and expanding it from gauge pressure 
bles the steam to acquire the desired velocity 

It will be noticed that the angle of delivery cor- 
responds closely to the arc of the buckets which 
the steam will easily enter without shock, exces 
sive friction, or sharp angular deflection. 

On leaving the nozzle the steam is delivered into 
the space between the first row of moving buckets 
which are constructed in sections and firmly rivy- 
eted to the upper side of the supporting wheel 

On entering this first row of moving buckets, 
part of the velocity of the steam is transferred to 
them and by their curvature the direction of the 
flow of the steam is changed and is by them de- 
livered to the row of stationary re-directing buck- 
ets termed “intermediates,” where its direction is 
again changed without shock and also, as previous 
ly explained, without diminution of velocity or 
energy and is by them delivered to the second 
row of moving buckets similar to the first, to which 


ena- 


BUCKET. 


the balance of 
parted. 

This second row of moving buckets is riveted 
to the under side of the same wheel to the top 
side of which the first row of moving buckets 1s 
secured. 


the velocity of the steam is 
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This method gives the same effect as using two 
wheels and is much to be preferred. 

I will here call your attention to one or two 
eatures which may be of interest. 

You will notice that the path provided for the 
team is a gradual curve, presenting no sharp or 
udden changes of direction. 

[hat its path gradually increases in area as the 
velocity is being abstracted during its travel. 

You will notice that the distance between the 
centre of the buckets is less than between tips, 
the reason for this being that with steam traveling 
it a high velocity, on making the turn at the buck 
et centre, there is a compression of the steam 
which if this area were equal at all points would 
esult in effecting partial vacuum on the front 
tre of the bucket. 
Eddy currents would develop in the steam and 

portion would change its direction of flow and 
be drawn into this vacuum, run back into the in- 
oming jet, thus impairing the efficiency. 

For this reason, while the expansion of the 
steam is in no way dependent on the area between 
buckets, for which reason, inequalities at this point 
are of less vital importance than in some turbines, 
it is still a matter worthy of very careful design 
to proportion this area exactly in accordance with 
the compression and still not contract the area 
to the extent of introducing friction which would 
be so objectionable. 

The short, sturdy bucket design with all buckets 
positively secured at all points preventing the re- 
motest possibility for the buckets changing posi- 
tion with relation to each other, is one of the 
strongest factors of its success. And here again 
is brought prominently to our notice that these 
‘onditions are wholly a matter of design and the 
results are in no way dependent on adjustment. 

It will be noticed that the angle of entrance and 
angle of departure of the steam to and from all 
buckets is equal or, in other words, the position 
of all buckets is symmetrical with respect to the 
axis of rotation, hence there is absolutely no end 
thrust or torsional strain on any of the buckets 

It will also be noted from the diagram that the 
finished bucket being less in width than the mate 
rial from which it is formed and the shrouding 
being of a width equal to the bucket material, ab 

utely prohibits the buckets from coming in con 

ct with anything other than the actuating me 
lium. under any condition of operation. 

This may, perhaps, be more strongly emphasized 
by the fact that in all the Curtis turbines in opera 
tion, there has never been a bucket injured, ex- 
cept by solid foreign matter which has entered 
with the steam. 

In the bucket construction more than anywhere 
else is evidenced the fact that the high efficiency 
s dependent on rugged design, for while the buck- 
et which transmits the energy is the smallest 
member and in the Curtis turbine it is the most 
sturdily contructed part and the one most thor- 
ughly protected. 








WHEELS. 


The wheels designed to support the moving buck- 
ets in their proper position and transfer the en- 
ergy received by them to the shaft, are formed 
from solid steel castings of such dimensions as 
ll insure their rigidity under all conditions of 


wy 
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load. They are securely keyed to the shaft at the 


hub which is of a length corresponding to the 
length of the stage in which it operates. From 
the hub the wheel gradually tapers to its periphery, 
where its thickness is according to the capacity 
of the turbine in which it is used from 1 inch to 
1 1/2 inches 

The diameter being such as may be determined 
by the shaft and bucket speed 


I 


There is one of these wheels for supporting the 


two rows of moving buckets in each stage of the 
turbine. 
A channel is turned on each side of the wheel 


approximately 2 inches from its periphery 
By reference to diagram No. 4, it will be noted 
lat this channel is for the reception of 


tl a cor 
responding shoulder on the bucket segments, 





A REVOLVING WHEEL FOR CURTIS STEAM TURBINE, 


which are securely riveted to each side of the 
wheel through suitable holes drilled in the wheel 
for the purpose. This channel and shoulder take 
are of all centrifugal strains so that the only 
province of the rivets is to support the weight of 
the bucket segment 


PACKED JOINTS. 


The Curtis turbine has but one packed joint in 
the entire structure. This is located below the 
middle—steady bearing at the top of the steam 
unit, where the shaft passes through the end of 
the first stage. The packing consists of three 
graphite rings encircling the shaft; between these 
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rings steam is admitted at boiler pressure, and 
discharged into one of the later stages where its 
energy is utilized. 

Che ability to simplify the packing conditions 
was another strong incentive for the adoption of 
the vertical design, which results in making it 
possible to support the shaft at but one point 
(the bottom) leaving it absolutely free to expand 
upward without any possibility for pinching. 


THE GENERATOR. 


Many people, without carefully considering 
the matter, fail to appreciate the conditions which 
make practically prohibitive the application of the 
mechanical output of the steam turbine other than 
through the agency of the electrical generator. 

Let us open the consideration of this phase of 
the subject with a full understanding of the fact 
that the Curtis turbine operates at a rotative speed 
of one-half that of any other turbine on the market 
in this country and is, therefore, that much better 
adapted for mechanical operation. 

Alternating current generators are almost uni- 
versally employed for this purpose as the rotative 
speed of the turbine is so high as to result in a 
peripheral speed of the commutator which makes 
its use prohibitive with any other type of turbine 
except the Curtis, for which reason the Curtis is 
the only turbine with which is supplied a direct 
current generator directly connected to and opera- 
ting at the same speed as the turbine shaft, the 
alternating current generator being more flexible 
in its adaptation, its use predominates. 

The generator designed for use with the Curtis 
turbine operates at a speed which not only allows 
of successful commutation but presents almost per- 
fect characteristics of generator design for either 
direct or alternating current, to the end that the 
generators designed by the manufacturers for use 
in connection with the Curtis turbine present both 
mechanical and electrical characteristics, which 
are unsurpassed by any line of generators ever 
offered for commercial service by any manu- 
facturer. 

ROTOR. ' 

The general scheme of ventilation is to arrange 
the air circulation so that the movement of the 
air will be definite, and will not consist in “churn- 
ing” the same air over and over. In order to ac- 
complish this definite movement, the air is for the 
most part drawn in through openings at the top 
and as near the shaft as the guide bearing will 
permit. 

The stationary 
machines is the 


part of the alternating current 
armature and, consequently, is 
hat part built up of laminations where the hystere- 
ic losses and, consequently, by this laminated 
structure or core, is the seat of the generation of 
heat. 

It is built up in sections for the passage of air 
as it is forced out by the rotating part. The 
“head” or pressure to the moving air is given by 
the centrifugal force of the rotor. 

The air is drawn into the rotor between the 
arms of thé spider and close to the shaft and is 
forced out through openings in the rim. Two 
types of rotor are now being built, one with “defi- 
nite poles” and one with construction designated 
as “smooth core.” 

[The “definite pole” type of construction is em- 


t 
t 
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ployed where the number of poles is eight or more 
The “smooth core” is admirably adapted for two 
and four pole machines. 

The “definite pole” type involves greater sim- 
plicity in the matter of field coils, there being but 
one coil per pole. This coil is machine wound and 
is rectangular. 

The turns of the winding are insulated from 
one another and thoroughly cemented together, 
so that the finished coil is a solid mechanical 
structure. 

The end projecting beyond the pole at the top 
and the two ends of the machine is supported 
against centrifugal strains either by means oi 
strong steel straps attached to the rim underneath, 
or by means of strong pins above the coils passing 
across from the pole to a disc built up of lamina 
tions and assembled as part of the rim but outside 
of the ends of the field coils. 

The laminated rims of some of the “definite 
pole” machines are built up in such a manner that 
simply one-half of the rim between the poles is 
solid. 

This results in a large cross section area of air 
ducts. The rims of machines whose poles are 
relatively short in the direction parallel to the 
axis of rotation, do not require passage for air 
through the rim. 

The revolving fields that involve a small number 
of poles are of the “smooth core” type, with two 
or more field coils per pole. Some of the smaller 
sizes of four pole machines have these coils in 
parallel slots. The larger sizes of four pole ma 
chines, as well as all two pole, have the coils in 
radial slots. 

The coils in parallel slots are wound on ma- 
chines and in their shape are the same as the 
coils of the “definite pole” machines. 

The method of assembling is similar except it is 
not necessary to remove any of the iron part of 
the rotor other than the supporting discs at the 
two heads and the wedges in the slots. 

Nearly all “smooth core” rotors are axially con- 
structed of definite sections with large passage- 
ways for air between the several sections. 

The coils at the heads of the machine are in 
most designs ventilated by passageways for the 
air between the coils. 

They are supported against centrifugal force by 
steel rings assembled over them and held in place 
by means of discs bolted to the rotor spiders or 
attached by means of a nut threaded to the shaft 
or hub of the spider. 


STATOR. 


The stator is what is known as the “open type” 
of frame construction which frame consists of a 
ring at each end connected by cross bars or “pil 
lars.” 

The laminations of the stator core are held in 
place by keys that are dovetailed into these pillars 

In this machine the laminated core with the 
ventilating ducts and spacing blocks between sec 
tions are visible to the eye. 

The air has perfect freedom in passing out int 
the room, while the entire outer periphery of th: 
core where the hysteric losses originate, is ex 
posed to the currents of air external to the 
chine. 

The cored out holes in the ring at top and b 
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tom serve as ventilators behind the armature 
winding. 


RATING. 


The Curtis turbine is rated in units of energy, 
in accordance with its available commercial output, 
which with a turbine (as previously explained) is 
and must be electricity. 

The standard unit of measurement of electrical 
energy is the watt and one thousand watts is a 
kilowatt. 

The medium of operation is steam and the stand- 
ard unit of measurement of steam is weight or 
pounds per hour. 

It is impossible to get an indicator card or dia- 
gram of any steam turbine, the only equitable 
measure of work done by a steam turbine is the 
ratio which the commercial output bears to the 
commercial input. 

The commercial input is steam easily measured 
and the commercial output is electricity also easily 
measured. 

The Curtis turbine is, therefore, rated in kilo- 
watt output and all guarantees made dependent 
on the number of pounds of steam necessary to 
deliver a kilowatt on the switchboard. This 
nethod eliminates all heat, steam, friction, wind- 
age, magnetic and electrical losses, in fact all 
losses of every name and nature pertinent to the 
entire unit. 

We have now pretty thoroughly described the 
details of the construction; let us now discuss a 
few of the details of operation. 


STARTING. 


The conditions existing in the turbine are such 
as call for the exercise of no excessive care in 
starting, as no serious trouble will develop from 
the admission of high pressure steam with as little 
delay as is permissible to insure the piping sup- 
plying the steam to the machine. Water admitted 
to the turbine has no more effect on it than to 
cause diminution of speed, for the reason 
that the speed of water is less than that of steam. 

There being no chance for compression in this 
turbine, there is no reason why, if water were de- 
livered to it and in suitable quantity at sufficient 
pressure it would not run it without injurious 
effect. 


CLEARANCES. 


As has been previously stated when the Curtis 
turbine is in operation under full load conditions, 
there is no part of the machine on which the load 
is dependent in which moving metal is in contact 
with stationary metal. 

In fact, the only parts of the machine in which 
moving metal does touch stationary metal are the 
small governor parts and the valve stems of light 
weight and where the movement is small and in- 
frequent. The clearances between the stationary 
and the moving blades of the Curtis turbine are 
from 1/8 to 1/2 inches, but this is not the limiting 
feature, as previously explained, the width of the 
buckets is less than the material from which they 
are formed and the bands at the ends of the buck- 
ets are of the same width as this material. 

The clearances between these flat smooth sur- 
faces are from .06 to .70 of an inch 
The clearance between the ends of the buckets 
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and the casing is from two to four inches accord- 
ing to the size of the turbine. 

But, you may ask, what confines the steam to 
its desired path? The pressure in the stage is ap- 
proximately that of the steam admitted, for which 
reason the steam has no tendency to change its 
direction of flow unless it meets an obstruction 
which would tend to interfere with it, and a much 
easier path is provided through the buckets than 
for it to turn sharply at right angles and leak 
through the clearances into a medium of its own 
density. 

In fact, clearances between buckets of any tur- 
bine is of minor importance as far as efficiency is 
concerned, the principal reason for keeping them 
as small as good engineering will permit is to re- 
duce the shaft length to a minimum on account 
of the shaft expansion. 

The Curtis turbine differs, however, from most 
of the other turbines in that the radical clearance 
or the clearance between the ends of the buckets 
and the shell, upon which they are dependent for 
high efficiency are absolutely of no importance 
in the Curtis type. 

In fact, if steam did pass through any of the 
earlier stages of a Curtis turbine without engaging 
the buckets it would still possess the kinetic en- 
ergy given it by expansion and would be obliged 
to give it up to the buckets in the next stage. 


WEAR. 


From the fact as previously explained, that in 
no part of the machine moving metal is in contact 
with stationary metal, wear from metallic friction 
cannot occur and the only other source from which 
wear could develop would be from steam friction. 

While one might expect more or less wear from 
steam moving at a high rate of speed, when 
brought in contact with the metal moving at a 
different speed, really this is not the case, as evi- 
denced by the fact that of over four hundred tur- 
bines in use, many of which have been in use for 
two years or more, no wear has been discovered. 


AUXILIARIES. 


Many people have gained an idea that the aux- 
iliaries necessary with a turbine are greater in 
number and require more care than with other 
types of prime-movers. 

No more auxiliary apparatus is necessary with a 
vertical shaft Curtis turbine than with any hori- 
zontal turbine and the only auxiliary necessary 
with any steam turbine not necessary with a recip- 
rocating engine operated under similar conditions 
is a pump for supplying the lubrication. If water 
lubrication is desired for the step instead of oil, 
a second pump is necessary for this purpose 

FOUNDATIONS. 

The foundation necessary the Curtis turbine 
is a matter of less importance than with any other 
steam prime mover, from the fact that there is no 
lateral strain or thrust, the only matter of impor- 
tance in this connection is to provide a foundation 
of sufficient strength to support the weight. In 
many cases this can be more conveniently arranged 
with “I” beams so arranged as to support the 
weight, leaving the space below available for 
auxiliary apparatus 

In the case of the use of a masonry foundation 
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sr all conditions, they 
aimed to make as high as possible the effi- 
ency which resulted from this substantial design; 
they fully appreciated the fact, that interrupted 
service would cause the electric railway, lighting 
ir ower distributing ympany seriou in 
They also knew’ that’ these 
accustomed to maintain more than 
one power producing unit which would enable them 
to tide over minor interruptions but they further 
realized that while unreliability would seriously 
handicap the turbine for this use, it would make 
se absolutely prohibitive by a textile mill or 
‘r manufacturing industry which placed its en- 

re dependence on a single prime mover. 
Let us briefly review some of its more important 
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parties were 


laracteristics 
The generator design is as good as the best and 
better than most and as you are famiilar with the 
reliability of this feature, we will discard its fur- 
ther consideration with the statement, that it is 
the most ruggedly constructed of all the genera- 
tors at present on the market. 

As previously explained the unit cannot be in- 
jured by quick starting, for steam can be admitted 
as quickly as possible, even if the turbine is stone 
cold. 

Water can pass through it without injury. 

Admission valves may become inoperative and 
others will automatically and efficiently take their 
place. 

Vacuum may be lost and the turbine will effi- 
ciently carry full load non-condensing without it 
being necessary to by-pass steam. 

Shaft cannot sag or buckle as there is absolutely 
no lateral strain on due to weight or 

Shell cannot crack, warp or 
steam is not in contact with it. 

Steady bearings losing lubrication cannot put 
the turbine out of commission, for should they run 
dry, there being no weight on them and the sleeve 
on the shaft being the harder, would enlarge them 
to the extent of whatever bearing there might be 
(under running conditions) and it would continue 
to spin on the step. 

Should we lose our step pressure, the auxiliary 
step pump would be automatically started and the 
operator notified by an automatic alarm of the 
fact and should this for any reason fail to respond, 
the step is so arranged that the blocks can be raised 
as they wear, until either the pressure is restored, 


otherw is 
distort as live 
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or the 


step blocks worn out, when the turbine 
would 


come to rest by friction, without injury 
other than making necessary the replacement of 
the worn blocks and the re-adjustment of whatever 
had interfered with the lubricant, a matter of short 
time and slight expense. 

Under no conditions, can buckets or intermedi- 
ates come in contact with anything that would tend 
to injure them, nor can either become 
nected or in any way disarranged. 

The design, construction and operation of the 
Curtis turbine is such as to cause no undue stress 
on the piping, boilers, foundations or other aux- 
iliaries to the extent of tending to result in leaking 
joints, steam-hammer or lateral strains that would 
in any way jeopardize the continuity of operation 
of any single item of the complete plant. 


discon- 


ADVANTAGES. 


There are many advantages to be derived from 
the use of the Curtis turbine other than those al- 
ready enumerated. 

The installation of the Curtis turbine from its 
compact design results in a marked saving in land, 
buildings, foundations and equipment. 

Its operation results in a saving in taxes, in- 
surance depreciation, repairs, fuel, water, oil and 
attendance, in fact while local conditions vary the 
amount of these different items of saving it is 
the exception rather than the rule, where its use 
does not effect a saving in every item which goes 
to make up the cost of operation. 

There are other advantages resulting from the 
use of this machine, which while it is extremely 
difficult to figure their worth in dollars and cents, 
make its adoption highly desirable, among these 
may be named: simplicity, reliability, and ease of 
access to all parts. 

All parts interchangeable. 

Latest improvements applicable to earliest ma- 
chines, this is a point on which great stress is laid 
by the manufacturers to so design each improve- 
ment as to make it applicable to machines of ear- 
lier design. 

No adjustments desirable or possible, for test 
conditions are always running conditions. It would 
therefore be impossible with a Curtis turbine to 
adjust it with a view to making a test and making 
the adjustments finer than would be permissible 
under commercial operating conditions, procure 
attractive results which would afterwards be found 
impracticable under operating conditions. 

As previously explained an improperly designed 
Curtis turbine can never be made to produce good 
results, for this reason you are not depending upon 
your engineer to keep your machine up to ‘“con- 
cert pitch” it can’t get away from it. 

The absence of wear prevents the possibility of 
any falling off in economy with age. 

The Curtis turbine assists in obtaining a high 
vacuum and benefits from it, there being no oppor- 
tunity for air leaks makes it a comparatively easy 
matter to maintain a vacuum 28 to 29 inches re- 
ferred to a 30 inch barometer. 

Its continuous rotary motion without pulsations 
results in absolutely no angular speed variation, 
thus greatly assisting in maintaining perfect par 
allel operation with other units, and also results 
in no tendency to rack foundations. 

The steam flow being steady and continuous all 
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strains On parts are steady and continuous for 
which reason no part of the turbine or plant is 
n any way subjected to sudden and frequent 
strains, making necessary or desirable special pro 
visions in any part of the plant to obviate the pos- 
sibility of leaks. 

The regulation is perfect and can perhaps be 
best compared to a perfectly regulated water 
vheel; this results in manufacturing plants oper- 
ted from this machine being entirely free from 
lapping belts and consequent belt wear and angu 

variation in the speed of producing machinery 

The Curtis turbine maintains extremely high effi 
iency under widely varying loads and perhaps 
the greatest gain from this feature is its high eff- 
ciency at extreme over-loads, where the ability 
f the boiler plant to supply the steam is the limit- 
ing feature in connection with the over-load capa- 
‘ity as previously explained. 

The oversight of the engineer in attending to 
drips and the detrimental results from neglecting 
them are absent in this particular type of turbine 
irom the fact that there are no drips and the ma- 
chine is capable of discharging any accumulation 
of water without inconvenience as previously ex- 
plained. 

From the fact that oil is not brought in contact 
with the steam unit, either on its interior or ex- 
terior, there is not the remotest possibility of oil 
entering the steam, for this reason the condensed 
team delivered by the Curtis turbine is distilled 
water absolutely clean, and in this respect it differs 
from any other steam prime mover ever put on 
the market. We will take this feature up more 

detail under the next subject. 


FLEXIBILITY. 


The fact that the steam is in no part of the 
Curtis turbine brought in contact with any foreign 
substance that would in any way tend to change 
its character, makes it applicable to bleaching, dye- 
ing or any other work where the use of absolutely 
clean steam at any pressure is desired, for it can 
be delivered at different pressures from different 
stages of the machine, or where distilled water is 
desirable, absolutely free from foreign matter, the 
Curtis turbine will deliver it. I will touch but 
lightly on this phase of the subject, for I hope at 
no distant day we may have the pleasure of hearing 
from members of this Association much better 
fitted than the writer to give the results of these 
conditions obtained from experiences in four large 
New England textile mills with which they are 
connected, where it is proposed by the use of the 
Curtis turbine to abstract from the steam for 
power purposes, that portion of its energy not re- 
quired for use in preparation work, or in other 
words to use the turbine as a power producing 
reducing valve. 

The conditions under which a Curtis low pres- 
sure turbine can be installed with benefit to the 
user in connection with a condensing steam plant, 
while not productive of so large a percentage of 
increase, are such as will result in an increase of 
from 20 to 25 per cent. under these conditions, 
and at lower cost, as in this case, we have only 
tc consider the cost of the turbine and the expense 
for the apparatus for providing the additional cir- 
culating water made necessary by the benefits de- 


e 


rived from increasing the vacuum one or more 
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inches which the use of the turbine makes possible 

In this case the additional power, or improve 
ment in economy obtainable, will largely depend 
upon the characteristics of the engine or engines 
under consideration 

The principal merit of the low pressure tur 
bine used under these conditions will be that it 
will increase the maximum output obtainable from 
the power plant, without increasing the boiler 
plant, and consequently entails but small increas: 
in investment. 

A 5,000 KW. engine plant was recently invest 
gated where the maximum amount of steam avail- 
able from the boilers for operation is about 120,000 
pounds per hour and this when applied to the en 
gine with a vacuum of 27 inch was capable of 
operating at about 22 per cent. overload. In this 
case the conditions of the engines were such that 
the addition of a low-pressure turbine would in- 
crease the maximum overload obtainable to 43 per 
cent. with the same vacuum of 27 inches. With 
a vacuum of 28 inches, the maximum overload ob 
tainable would be increased to 53 per cent. Thus, 
with a vacuum of 28 inches, the increase of power 
amounted to 31 per cent. without additional fuel 
consumption and the maximum output of the plant 
was increased by a similar amount. 

If in this case more steam were available, it 
would pay to use a larger low pressure turbine 
and a much higher maximum could be obtained 
without loss in steam economy. I have in mind 
another case, a textile mill which is electrically 
operated, having two generators of 1,600 and 2,300 
KW. capacity respectively. Each generator is 
direct-connected to a horizontal cross-compound 
engine. 

The load conditions at the present time are such 
that the all day output is 3,000 KW. This neces 
sitates the continuous operation of both units and 
as they are synchronized on common busses they 
both operate at an uneconomical point. 

The installation of a 500 KW. low pressure tur 
bine, so arranged as to take steam from the ex- 
haust of either or both engines, would result in 
their being able to carry the entire load from the 
larger unit, or if operated in series, with th: 
smaller unit, would make it a relay for the larger 
unit practically of equal capacity, or used in con 
junction with both units, would increase the total 
plant output by 500 KW. without increasing the 
fuel consumption. 

When used in conjunction with the larger unit 
to carry the whole load this unit, as a whole (con- 
sidering the turbine as an additional low-pressure 
cylinder), would result in better economy than 
would result from a triple expansion engine and 
would represent a vast saving over the operation 
of the two units operating at poor load factors. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Feeling that it would interest you to know what 
satisfaction the first Curtis vertical shaft turbine 
which was installed in a textile mill in New Eng- 
land is giving, with the consent of the writer I 
take liberty to quote his letter on the subject. 


Nashua Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Charles B. Burleigh, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir:—In replying to your inquiry with re- 
gard to the performance of the three-phase, re 
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volving field, alternating current, 600 volts, Curtis 
vertical shaft steam turbine, installed in our mill 
in January of this year, by Mr. Charles H. Austin 
of this city, I would say that it has been most 
satisfactory in every particular. 

The regulation is almost perfect and the attend- 
ance required is very much less than with a re- 
ciprocating engine. 

We have no expense whatever in the way of 
repairs and were we contemplating the installation 
of additional apparatus, we would certainly instal 

10re units of this character. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. S. Milliken, Agent. 

I feel that one of the best testimonials which 
the Curtis turbine could have, is the fact that none 
of those who have ever used them have ever added 
to their capacity by the installation of recipro- 
cating units, while seventy users have purchased 
a second, twelve have purchased two additional 
units, eight have added three units, six have added 
four units, three have added seven units and one 
concern has from time to time in the last three 
years purchased fourteen units. In other words 
approximately 250 concerns have purchased Curtis 
vertical shaft turbines. One hundred of them, or 
40 per cent., have placed further orders for the 
same apparatus, which is pretty good evidence of 
two things, first that results obtained confirmed 
their original judgment and second it indicates, 
in a way, that their business prospered under their 
use to the extent of making an increase necessary. 


The discussion that followed showed the 
great interest taken by the cotton manufac- 
turers in the steam turbine. Mr. Burleigh 
was called upon to answer many questions 
on the advantages and cost of operation of 
this type of power equipment. 

A paper on Practical Experience in Elec- 
tric Driving was read by John A. Fernley of 
New Bedford, in part as follows: 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES ON ELECTRICAL 


DRIVING. 


JOHN A. FERNLEY, New Bedford, Mass. 

I do not think that anyone today seriously 
doubts that electrical driving has many advantages 
over either the rope or belt drive, and certainly 
the writer’s experience has proved that they are 
neither few nor small, still, on the other hand, 
there are many people who think that its advan- 
tages are offset by its cost of installation, etc., 
coupled with a vague suspicion that it is not thor- 
oughly understood, and is apt to cause a greater 
amount of trouble than either the belt or rope 
drive; and so conclude to stick to the old methods; 
while others who are satisfied as to its advantages 
as given by its advocates and friends, want to 
know what the results are in actual working, and 
whether it can be handled with success in an or- 
dinary cotton mill, stating that while they are con- 
vinced of its advantages in general, they want to 
be enlightened as to its every day working. 

To be able to clearly understand and give full 
consideration to the arguments for or against an 
electric drive, we must keep in mind the fact that 
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electricity is not a primary energy, but merely a 
secondary power that depends upon a mechanical 
plant to generate it. Coal must be used to develop 
the mechanical energy before the electricity is gen- 
erated and therefore, there is no advantage in this 
respect, the cost being about the same for the pro- 
duction of horse-power in either system, the dif- 
ference being, that in one case the power has to 
be carried to its destination by a series of belts, 
thus providing one large unit from which all the 
subdivisions derive their power; while in the other 
it is developed into electricity and by wires carried 
to the switch board for distribution around the 
mill and then subdivided into many units of differ- 
ent capacity, each one of which is entirely indepen 
dent from the others and can be controlled either 
in the mill or engine room, without interfering 
with the operation of any of the other units. 

These units are known as induction motors, and 
are simply a machine used to change the electrical 
into the mechanical energy, and depend upon the 
amount of electricity as expressed in volts and 
amperes, for their efficiency. 

Thus we find that a double process is required 
in electrical driving before the energy is at the 
point where it can be used and between the chang- 
ing of the steam power into electricity, and its 
conversion back into mechanical energy by the 
motor, there is quite a loss of power. 

When a motor is built it is wired and wound to 
perform a certain amount of work and is in two 
parts, termed the “armature” and “field’. The 
field is charged with electricity from the generator 
and as a result the armature is made to revolve 
and thus operate the shafting. The higher the 


load, the more resistance there is to the action of 
the electricity and this produces a loss of speed 


which in some cases reaches as high as three per 
cent. between the full load and no load speeds. It 
will be readily seen that if the full current was 
thrown into the field at the starting of the motor, 
it would have to start at its highest velocity, owing 
to the fact that the load would be at its lowest 
paint and this, of course, is something no machine 
could stand. To get over this difficulty, in each 
motor is placed what are known as “resistance”’ 
grids, the functions of which are to take some of 
the electricity away from the motors and thus en 
able them to be started at a sufficiently low speed, 
and after a few seconds these grids are gradually 
cut out or short-circuited and the motor brought 
up to its full speed. 

It is right at this point where one is apt to find 
out that there is more to the successful running of 
an electric plant than appears on the surface of 
things and where experience comes in to teach 
many lessons. In the first place it is necessary 
that someone shall be responsible for the starting 
up of the motors and this means one or more per 
sons in each room. I notice Mr. Merrill in hi 
paper read before this Association at the spring 
meeting of 1905, stated that “In some cases, all th: 
motors on one floor are arranged to be controlled 
from the same station, thus allowing one operato: 
to start quickly, the entire department.” It is 
clearly impossible for one person to do this and 
yet preserve the individuality of the different unit 
and to destroy this individuality would take away 
one of the principal advantages that electricity 
has over any other kind of drive. 











The employment of so many different people in 
the starting of the motors involves danger from 
the fact that upon the way in which the work is 
done, depends the whole power of that particular 
unit, for should the electricity be switched on with 
the resistance out, the motor is apt to be put out 
f commission, while on the other hand if the re- 
sistance is left in too long they are liable to be- 
ome overheated and weakened with the result of 
the loss of that unit of power until repairs can be 
made. 

I know of several different cases where trouble 
has occurred, in one instance, the grids were burnt 
ut before the mill had been running very long 
ind before the officials were aware of the desira- 
bility of having spare sets on hand, with the re- 
ult that the machinery was stopped until a set 

uuld be made for this particular motor, which, 
vith the time taken up by transportation, etc., 
took up quite a long time. The only safe course 
s to have a complete set on hand for the different 
horse-power motors and where a mill is equipped 
vith machines ranging from 10 to 200 horse-power, 
t means a large outlay for supplies that may never 

used, but which should be obtained when the 
motors are installed, so as to forestall any difficulty 
at may arise should they give out. 
[he next of importance in the motor is the “air- 
gap” or the space that is left between the revolv- 
ng armature and the stationary field. This space 
s made as narrow as possible owing to the fact 
that the permeability of air is very low, and 
herefore, the smaller the space that the current 
as to cross, the greater the efficiency of the 





It will readily be seen that in a room where 
there is a large amount of dust and cotton fibres 
in the air, such as is found in card rooms, etc., 
thi ip will soon become more or less 
filled with the same, and thus in a measure insu- 

te the field from the armature and give the cur- 
rent an added resistance to overcome before doing 
the work of operating the machinery. 

To overcome this it is necessary to have the mo- 
tors thoroughly cleaned out, by blowing out this 

‘cumulation of dust and dirt. The time between 
such “blowing off” depends entirely upon where 
the position of the motor is, but I incline to the 
idea of giving it a good cleaning at certain stated 
ntervals rather than to simply clean it a little 
every day. 

About the only effectual way to get this lint and 
just from the interior of the motor is to install a 

ympressed air system; the pump for which may 
be placed in the engine room basement or other 
‘onvenient place, and to carry this air by means 

f pipes to every motor in the mill, placing a 
valve on each side of the motor. Select some man 

attend to this work in the different rooms and 
provide him with about six feet of very strong rub- 
ber hose, capable of withstanding a pressure of 
bout fifty-five pounds. Have it understood that 
the air must be applied to each side of the motor 
more than once, blowing from one side and then 
the other alternately. The reason for this is be- 

uuse there are so many crevices and angles in a 

1otor that blowing from one side alone would 

nly distribute the cotton dust around the inside of 
the motor 
Then the 


1S alr 


electrician should go over the motors 
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and inspect them, testing them with the gap gauge 
to see that there is no danger of the armature 
touching the field. 

This test should be carried out often, for upon it 
depends the very life of the motor. As stated 
earlier in this paper, for plain reasons the motors 
are made with the air gap as small as possible; 
and should the armature through any cause move 
out of its proper position, it would come in con- 
tact with the field and thus burn out the motor 
This, of course, is something that may never occur, 
but any person knows that bearings are apt to bx 
come overheated and melt or even t radually 
wear away, unless properly attended to his dan 
ger the gap gauge is a preventive for; but in 
the case of overheating, the troubl mes de 
velops very rapidly, and before preventive meas 


; 
"| 
i 


metim 


ures can be taken, the damage is done. 

I had a personal experience along this line 
which illustrates this point and at the same time 
shows the seriousness of the trouble. 

In some unaccountable way, the drip-cock on 





one of the motors that runs the looms was opened 
and thus allowed all the oil to leave the bearings 
The result w2zs a hot bearing, a sh 
motor, and a stoppage of that particul: 
a period of six weeks, owing to 
the motor had to be taken down 
to be rewound This is not an_ isolated 
case, for at the time of writing I know of one 
mill that has had an armature away from the mill 
for about three months. Take these cases in con- 
nection with the fact that the motor is an inde- 
pendent unit and that the power cannot be util- 
ized in any other way. and it is easy to see how 
annoving and serious these breakdowns are. 
There is another item which may be worth a 


brief reference in this paper and that because of 





l 


the annoyance which is caused thereby. If you 
will recall I stated that there is a loss of speed 
, r 


between the no load and full load of a motor. This 
is claimed by the electric people to amount to 
about two per cent. but I have found it to ex- 
ceed that amount in some cases. In the mule 
room this difference shows itself more than in 


1 


any other department of a mill, owing to the fact 


that the load is so variable. These changes are 
caused by the difference in the amount of power 
required to operate a mule in its various opera- 
tions and where the mules are on different num- 
bers of yarn, cannot be avoided. The result of 
these variations of speed on the quality of the 
work soon shows itself, both in kinks and other 
troubles and the only help I have been able to 
find is in substituting a larger belt, so as to over- 
come the loss as much as possible. 

Coming back to the generator, we are con- 
fronted with a machine which has certain advan- 
tages over the belt drive but which has also some 
disadvantages. There is no question but that 
where a mill plant is overloaded to any great ex- 
tent, that electricity is preferable to belts, from 
the fact that a belt will only carry a certain load, 
no matter what the capacity of the engine, while 
in the case of a generator you can carry up to 40 


per cent. of an overload and this at a very small 
loss in comparison to belts This is an advantage 
which most especially applies to mills which are 


run by two engines and generators, both being run 


together as one unit, from the fact that if one en- 
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gine or generator is disabled, it is possible to 
throw a large proportion of the whoie load upon 
the remaining generator, thus cutting down the 
some extent, while with a belt drive the 
loss of the engine would be total. Still, even at 
this point there are possibilities of accidents that 
may occur which are not found in a mechanical 
drive 


loss to 


Before it is possible to obtain any power from 
the generator, it is necessary to charge the field 
with a current of electricity, thus producing a re- 
sidual magnetism from which the machine is 
built up. Should the “steam exciter” in any way 
become useless, it would mean a total suspension, 
because no power could be generated; so that we 
have an added point of danger which is not pres- 
ent in an ordinary drive. 

Another experience which I have had recently 
was the burning out of a number of pole pieces or 
coils, in one of the generator armatures. The en- 
gines seemingly were running with their usual 
smoothness and were carrying a load under their 
rated capacity. The generator was apparently all 
right, when about eight o’clock in the morning, a 
noise resembling somewhat the roar of a cannon 
came from the engine room. As soon as possible 
the engines were shut down, but it was impossible 
to find out at first what the trouble was, owing to 
the room being filled with smoke, but eventually 
it was found that a large hole had been burnt 
through the coils, and that the solid iron casing 
had been burned away. Apparently, there was no 
cause for the accident, except that it might have 
resulted from an imperfectly insulated coil. 

Owing to the fact that such an accident had not 
been expected, no spare coils were at the mill, and 
on telephoning after some, it was found that there 
were none at the works at Schenectady, thus giving 
us the rather unpleasant prospect of a shutdown 
until these coils could be made and shipped to the 
mill. We finally decided to endeavor to make 
some temporary coils in our machine shop, and 
see what we could do to get the machine running. 
It was rather a doubtful chance, but fortunately it 
was successful, and we were able to start up after 
a shutdown of two days and a half. 

Apart from such troubles as these, there is no 
doubt but that electrical driving is advantageous, 
and in a large plant, more economical, than the 
mechanical. It is very flexible and requires a 
minimum amount of shafting. 

In reference to the amount of power used, there 
seems to be but little difference in the loss on an 
electrical and mechanical drive, as far as getting it 
to the room is concerned but there is a decided ad- 
vantage in favor of electricity after it reaches the 
motor. In any room but the mule room, the drive 
is more even and gives better results. 

I have purposely refrained from taking up the 


question of power because it has been thoroughly 
; 1 


gone into by others, but I wish to state that I am 
satisfied that a large motor is more economical 
and satisfactory than small ones, although not 


quite so convenient. 


The session concluded with a paper on the 
Drawing-In of Warps by Machinery. 
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THE DRAWING-IN OF WARPS BY MACHINERY. 
E. F. HATHAWAY, Boston, Mass. 


I wish to say a few words regarding a certain 
department in the cotton mill, which, while con- 
sidered from a standpoint of simple cost is prob- 
ably one of the smallest, but when you take into 
account its trouble causing qualities I believe you 
will all agree with me that it is the star depart- 
ment, 

I am speaking now of the web drawing or draw- 
inig-in. The help in this department are of the 
higher class of mill operatives. They earn fairly 
good wages and are consequently independent and 
as of late years this class of help seem to be 
coming more and more scarce they can afford to 
be more independent. 

On the class of work they do we have hereto- 
fore depended for the smooth running of our 
looms and on the amount of work they do has 
depended the running of our looms at all. 

And now as I stated before, although the draw- 
ing-in of warps in itself has to bear but a small 
portion of the cost of manufacture of cotton 
goods, nevertheless, it being an essential prelim- 
inary to successful operation of the weave room, 
it forms an important factor in the process of 
economical production. It being in most mills 
the last and only operation which is now done by 
hand, has caused it to be a very attractive field for 
inventors all over the world to exhibit their 
powers in producing a machine for automatically 
handling this work by machinery. The chief ob 
stecle encountered (as far as my investigation 
goes) has been the accurate handling of the har 
ness eyes. As you of course know a new harness 
as it leaves the harness maker is substantially per 
fect, having a perfect lease, each heddle alterna 
ting consecutively with its neighbor on sides of 
the top shaft. When this harness is new and in 
perfect condition it has been no great effort to 
produce a lease picking mechanism which would 
separate the harness eyes with a fair degree of ac 
curacy, which fact has deceived many inventors 
(working invariably on a new set of harness) into 
thinking that they had solved the problem, even 
then, however, absolute accuracy seemed impossi- 
ble to obtain and after the harness has been 
several times run through a loom, subjected to thx 
carelessness of the average weaver, the harness 
cleaner and repair man, it is indeed a sad object 
upon which to attempt to put a mechanical work 
ing lease picker and expect to obtain anywhere 
near the result that must necessarily be obtained 
in a successful warp drawing-in machine. 

Until such a time as Mr. M. F. Field, who 
now associated with the American Warp Drawing 
Machine Company conceived the idea of putting 
some kind of an appropriate spacing device upor 
the heddles, I can find no record of a warp drawing 
in machine having come anywhere near making 
successful demonstration in actual mill practice 

The American Warp Drawing Machine Com 
pany of Boston, Mass., taking the inventions 
Mr. Field and putting them through a course 
years of careful refinement, have at last produc 
a machine which is daily drawing-in warps throug! 
both the harness and reed at one operation, draw 
ing suecessfully any pattern which may be desir 
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up to six shade work, drawing any number of ends 
to a dent in the reed, or skipping eyes in order 
to allow for drawing a lower sley in the harness 
than same was intended for, thus making a great ind as low as 42s and on yarns from 12s to gos. 
economy in the harness equipment necessary to The operators are much quicker taught than those 
carry where the work is liable to be varied. This by hand, as they become proficient in a few weeks. 
machine uses standard harness and reed of an: The large number of ends it handles makes it 
make and all the requirement that is necessary show considerable economy, as the price paid for 
is to have the harness eyes in thoroughly good machine operators only ranges from about six to 


harnesses (up to six) with the same accuracy 
speed and economy as it handles prints 
It is now working daily on sleys as high as 160s 


— a . 


ee 


al'gnment and the only extra operation called for nine dollars per week when paid day work. and 
is to put on the heddles a so-called harness spacer, when on piece work the price is usuaily set at 
which, in this case, consists of a specially wound about one-third the hand price, or from 31/3 to 
fine coiled spring which is applied to the harness 31/2 cents per thousand ends, while against this 
in a simple manner the only extra cost is the spacing of the harnesses 

Some of the advantages of this machine over which only amounts to about ten cents per thou- 
hand work are as follows: sand heddles, and is only done once for t 

[This machine is capable of replacing about four of the harness. 
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average hand operators as it will handle from In the operation of the machine a wor 


thirty-five thousand to seventy-five thousand ends screw, something in the shape of a cork-scre 
per ten hour day. It occupies only about the space worms itself through the harness spring or spa 
rdinarily taken up by two hand frames. It can teking a heddle with it at each turn, thus giving 


be operated as successfully by artificial as by day absolute control of each separate heddle. These 

ght. It gives much straighter warps than can spaces are placed on the harness when it is new 
possibly be obtained by handwork, thus making and remain upon same until it is entirely worn out 
4 great economy in the weave room. It handles ind discarded without any further attentio: It 
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in the loom or with its durability, neither does it 
interfere with the same harness being drawn in by 
hand should the occasion arise, so that in only 
partially equipping a mill for drawing-i in by ma- 
chine it is not necessary to encumber it with a 
large amount of special equipment which can only 
be used on machine, but as I said before the stand- 
ard equipment when once prepared for machine 
can be used by hand without any inconvenience 
whatever. 

The reed, no matter of what sley, is carefully 
handled and the proper dent automatically pre- 
sented for the passage of the needle by a little 
device termed the reed-opener. This also operates 
on the principle of a worm or screw and consisting 
as it does of a single turn of a screw thread, which, 
resting in the dents of the reeds and worming 
itself through from dent to dent, as the pattern 
calls and never being removed therefrom during 
its passage from one end to the other, gives ab- 
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natic and under such complete control that at the 
usual speed of 220 to 250 picks per minute an oper- 
ator is enabled to do perfect work. 

No additional or further preparation of the warp 
is required preliminary to the actual drawing-in 
work, it being upon the whole more simple to pre- 
pare than for hand work. 

On low sleys the action of this separator is al- 
most automatic and many warps are run through 
without even stopping the machine, but when the 
sley runs up to a very high count, or if the slash- 
ing is poor or the yarn rotton it sometimes neces- 
sitates a dozen or more stops in drawing a single 
werp, but these stops being very brief detract very 
little from the time of drawing the warp. 

In the matter of obtaining any kind of a draw 
which may be desired each element of the machine 
is controlled somewhat similar to a dobby head 
on a loom, inasmuch as a chain pattern containing 
tapped holes for pegs is run on the head and all 
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solute accuracy. in fact the records 
in actual practice show millions of 
without a single error in the reed. 

Many efforts have also been made to produce 
a successful automatic warp separator and prob- 
ably no one in the world has given this element 
of the work the amount of attention given it by 
the company building this machine. All sorts of 
separators have heen produced and experimented 
with and hundreds of inventors have submitted 
their ideas for trial without success. Most of 
these depend upon some sort of a fine hook or 
barb intended to deflect one thread at a time from 
the edge of a series of threads held in a perfect 
sheet, but owing to the many obstacles encoun- 
tered in the nature of variations in the yarn, un- 
even slashing, knots, etc., coupled with the de- 
mand for straight drawing and absolute accuracy, 
full automatic separators have thus far only 
reached the inside of the experimental room door 
in their struggle for practical usefulness. 

The warp separator used on this machine is 
semi-automatic in the performance of its duties 
but is constantly under the eye of the operator in 
its action. This warp feed also involves the me- 
chanical “worm” principle in conbination with 
simple operating means giving the slope and ten- 
sion to the whole body of warp threads and each 
component thread. 

The operation of the feed as noted is semi-auto- 


of machines 
ends drawn 





that is necessary to do to obtain any kind of a 
draw is to use the same number of bars in the 
chain as there are threads or ends in the repeat 
of your pattern and insert a peg wherever a thread 
is wanted in any one of the harnesses, or where 
a change of dent occurs in the reed, using a peg 
in every hole for the warp control and simply leav- 
ing out a peg when no warp thread is wanted. 

In arranging to put this machine out for every 
day use in the mills the company manufacturing 
same was quick to realize that owing to the large 
amount of experimental work that has previously 
been done in this line and the poor success that 
has heretofore followed the same, the mill people 
were skeptical as to the results which might be 
obtained from a mechanical warp drawing contri- 
vance. They consequently realized that it would 
be an impossibility to place this machine on the 
market and sell it outright at a price which it 
would be necessary to obtain for a machine as well 
built as it was necessary to have this one, so tak- 
ing the foregoing into consideration the decision 
was made that the machine should be leased, or 
in other words, put out under annual rental, so 
that in the end, the mill would have no invest- 
ment to stare them in the face and at the end of 
any long term would still have for their use a ma- 
chine which*was every bit as good as the day it 
was placed in their mill, besides having the benefit 
of any improvements which are bound to come up 













through any enterprising firm which is trying to 
put upon the market an article which they wish 
to be the best that can be made. 

This system, while it is a common practice with 
the builders of other machines, was a new de- 
parture in the line of handling cotton mill ma- 
chinery and at first met with some strong opposi- 
tion on the part of the mill man, but after same 
was thoroughly installed and many machines suc- 
cessfully running and the mill people had an op- 
portunity to see the constant care and attention 
that was given machines placed in their mill I 
am led to feel that the system has met with a 
thorough approval of both sides, so much so that 
now the question of purchase is no longer ever 
raised, as under this system the bugbear of depre- 
ciation is not forever staring at the mill from their 
books, but in place they are given a machine which 
is constantly kept up to the highest standard of 
improvement. 

Those who saw this machine when first put out 
in a form largely experimental would hardly rec- 
ognize it in its present improved and simplified 
form and a visit to some of the mills using it can- 
rot help but be of interest to those who wish to 
improve the quality and reduce the cost of their 
drawing-in. st 

This company have also perfected a tying-in ma- 
chine which though it has not yet been placed in 
active work in the mills, will eventually supple- 
ment the drawing-in machine by handling work 
that cannot conveniently be drawn-in mechanically, 
but comparative tests have shown that when we 
take into consideration the cleaning and repairing 
oi the harness, together with the fact that warps 
for drawing-in machines are taken direct from 
slasher without any special preparation, then the 
drawing-in machine is by far the most economical 
ard convenient on all work within its range. 

Twisting-in seems to have almost disappeared 
from the plain goods mill and drawing-in by hand 
is fast becoming a thing of the past and I predict 
that in another two years the drawing-in of plain 
werps by hand will be considered about as great 
a departure from economical mill practice as would 
be the adoption of the hand spinning wheel or 
the hand loom. 


The last session on Thursday evening was 
occupied with a very able address on Child 
Labor by Talcott Williams, LL.D., of Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Williams discussed the ques- 
tion from a broad standpoint and its bearing 
on the development of the race and com- 
manded the close attention of his hearers to 
the conclusion of the address. The reading 
of the papers by Edwin H. Marble and Hugh 
Nelson concluded the technical discussion. 


SINGEING. 
EDWIN H. MARBLE, Worcester, Mass. 


To give a full analysis of the different gases 
used in singeing machines, would take, more time 
than the subject seems to warrant. They may be 
grouped under five heads: (r) gas from coal or 
oil, marsh gas, the city gas of our younger days a 
low burning, heavy carbon gas. (2) Water gas, 
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obtained by passing a steam jet across the surface 
of the incandescent mass of coke or coal. (3) Pro- 
ducer gas, formerly a by-product of the last, or 
properly speaking, a low value water gas, now 
obtained from regularly equipped plants. (4) Gas 
obtained from gasoline by means of distillation, 
usually called retort gasoline gas. (5) Gas ob- 
tained from gasoline by passing a current of air 
across the exposed surface, an “absorption” or 
“suction gas.” These five, or a combination of 
two or more of the first three, are practically all 
of the gases used commercially at this time. Gases 
cbtained from alcohol, wood alcohol, and other 
spirits and acetylene gas as yet have not, to the 
knowledge of the writer been brought into any- 
thing more than experimental use, as applied to 
the singeing of cloth. 

It is usual to take natural gas as a standard in 
estimating the caloric value of gases and the heat 


units in the different gases would be expressed 
as follows:— 


Natural gas 


1,000 
Coal gas 675 
Water gas 350 
Water gas enriched by coal gas 620-630 
Retort gasoline gas of 20 candle power 690 


Suction gasoline gas of same candle 
power varving greatly under different 
conditions from 560-620 

Suction gasoline gas of low illuminating 
value called “fuel gas” or “naphtha 
gas” 


250-330 
Producer gas 


150-160 


While these are the values by calorimeter, the 
singeing values vary, as what may be a thorough 
combustion, without illumination, under a furnace 
or in an enclosed space may have a very different 
value when used in an open flame, as the opening 
of a singing burner. 

The different gases obtained from gasoline enter 
at the present time quite largely into the con- 
sideration of singeing. The earlier gasoline gas 
machine was used solely because no city gas 
was obtainable. It was at the best a rather poor 
substitute, being devoid of any method of regula- 
ting the quantity or quality of the gas. The sud- 
den change from singeing that called for a ca- 
pacity of twelve or fifteen cubic feet per minute 
to a complete shutting off of all demand, was the 
cause of much trouble. The suction or cold proc- 
ess machines were liable to refuse to work, the 
excessive evaporation causing refrigeration or 
complete chilling of the vapor. These machines 
being improved by means of steam heat, gave 
much better service, yet still liable to irregular 
action. As the gas obtained from these machines 
was from fourteen to twenty candle power and 
could be used much the same as gas obtained from 
coal, the machine when well operated gave fair 
results, subject to the lack of a thoroughly auto- 
matic control of quality and quantity of gas. By 
reducing the quality of the gas to about two to 
two and one-half candle power and furnishing 
what is usually called “fuel gas” injecting air into 
the machine so as to produce a pressure of two 
and one-half to three inches, it gave a compound 
of about ninety-four parts air and six parts gas. 
The flame from this compound was wholly devoid 
of illumination worth, and of very low caloric 
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value. This compound can be furnished at a very 
low cost per thousand cubic feet, but its singeing 
value is about in proportion to its cost. 

With gasoline gas, obtained from some of the 
retort, steam or other machines dependent 
upon a distillate process, very satisfactory results 
are obtained. A very good gas of about twelve 

twelve and one-half candle power can be ob- 
tained from four gallons of gasoline of about 
sighty-five degrees, or from about five and one- 


ilf gallons of seventy-six degrees. This gas is 


best 


f very even quality and from its method of mak- 
i 


ing is not subject to the variations found in the 
suction machines. 

The cost of gasoline wil! determine in a great 
measure the use of one of the machines when 
brought into competition with city gas. 

The writer can recall the time when the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., or its agents were anxious to have 
bleacheries put in gas making machines to use up 
the accumulating stock of gasoline. Eight cents 
per gallon by the barrel was a high figure, and as 
an inducement, a liberal price was allowed for 
the empty barrel, about twice what its market 
value was. There was no reduction in the price 
of the gasoline, only they wanted the barrel back 
again so as to refill it as soon as possible. The 
steady advance in the price of gasoline, without 
any additional cost in the making of the same, has 
put the price at about sixteen cents at the present 
time. While a good singeing gas of seven hun- 
dred and twenty caloric value could be formerly 
made for about forty-eight cents per thousand cu- 
bic feet, today it is costing about eighty cents to 
produce an equal gas. The makers of gas ma- 
chines have been considering the substitution of 
wood alcohol or similar spirit for the gasoline, 
and I trust the experiments will be as satisfac- 
tory from the commercial side as they are from the 
theoretic side. A report recently received by the 
writer gives every promise of the success of the 
experiment. 

It is comparatively easy to obtain the cost of 
singeing when the gasoline gas machine is used, 
as the number of yards of cloth cam be obtained 
and the number of gallons of gasoline used to 
produce the gas, the cost of the attention to the 
gasoline gas machine and the cost of the atten- 
dants who run the singeing machine, suitable pro- 
vision being made for interest on investment, etc. 
In each case the cost would be figured a little 
differently and the writer would simply give sur- 
face yards of cloth and amount of gasoline. 

In our test 90,000 yards of fine white muslins 
and lawns were well singed, both sides, in nine 
running hours, using fifty gallons of gasoline in 
a steam gasoline gas machine. The cost of the 
gasoline was twelve and one-half cents per gal- 
lon, net, and no labor was required except that 
directly connected with the handling of the cloth. 

From a second establishment the following was 
given: A week’s run of sixty-four hours actual 
running time gave 504,864 yards of light weight 
goods, both sides, of an average width of forty- 
two inches; two hundred and forty-eight gallons 
of gasoline was used costing $39.68 net; two hours’ 
time was required to fill the gasoline tanks, and the 
attendant at singer received $9.96 in wages, a total 
labor expense of $10.36. This gas was also from 
a steam gasoline gas machine. 
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With suction or absorption gasoline gas the re- 
sults are not quite as satisfactory, though some 
figures were very similar to the above. With pro- 
ducer gas, figures still lower were obtained, but the 
low cost of gas was given as it was using up a 
by-product of a regular gas plant and figured at 
a very nominal sum. 

A comparison of gasoline gas and city gas has 
been made in two instances with results very fa- 
vorable to the former when gasoline could be pur- 
chased for sixteen cents or less, and city gas 
twenty-five per cent. to thirty per cent. water gas 
cost $1.05 net. One establishment figures a saving 
of fourteen and one-half cents per running hour 
for gasoline gas under these conditions. 

In making any definite statements as to the 
comparative merits of different singeing appli- 
ances, at least three different elements must enter 
into the deductions. The quality of the singeing; 
the condition of the fabric before singeing; and 
the most economical mixture of gas and air to 
produce the singeing flame. What test have you 
for comparing the quality of the singeing? The 
goods are usually wet out at once, they may be 
hand wrung out and rubbed, but it is simply a mat- 
ter of the judgment of the tester, his eye being 
the only means of determining the efficiency or in- 
efficiency of the work; again two similar pieces of 
cloth may be used for entirely different purposes 
and what would be satisfactory in one case, be 
far from close enough in the second. This test 
must be only a comparative one. 

It is sometimes asked how I can determine if 
my machine is doing all that the builder intended 
it should? Has he adjusted it to suit the partic- 
ular gas furnished by the works connected with 
his establishment, while I may be using an en- 
tirely different gas, at a different pressure, re 
quiring a different quantity of air at a different 
pressure. Such questions can only be answered 
theoretically—a few experiments would probably 
solve the problem. 

The lack of complete singeing may be owing not 
alone to the quality of the flame, but to the im- 
proper adjustment of the contact or burner rolls 
to the flame. The hottest part of the flame should 
come in contact with the cloth at a point hori 
zontally opposite the centre of the roll. Now you 
ask me how to determine the hottest point of the 
flame. Careful observation would decide if one 
is familiar with flames, but a crude device is more 
conclusive evidence. Along two feet of stick drive 
a series of wire nails about three inches apart, re 
move the burner roll so as to have clear access 
to the flame, rest the first nail on the burner and 
raise the last nail about five or six inches above 
the burner, keeping all the nails in the flame. As 
the nails are brought to a red heat by the flame 
it is readily seen the distance above the burner 
outlet where the flame shows the hottest and the 
centre of the burner roll should be set at this level 

A second consideration is the perfectness of the 
combustion. <A. plate of copper held against the 
flame is a good test for the amount of oxygen 
If it becomes sooted, not enough oxygen is fur 
nished, if it turns black with the black oxide of 
copper it is evident that we have an excess of 
oxygen. 

In giving data collected from American estab 
lishments, the writer would thank 


some of the 













members of this Association who have kindly fur- 
nished important information on this subject, and 
this data as compared with such as is obtainable 
from foreign sources, shows that we are getting 
results quite as favorable as are they. In making 
this statement, do not think that we are perfect 
in this department, as it is quite evident that a lit- 
tle more attention would improve conditions, and 
in some instances show a marked decrease in cost. 
The gas used varied from a high quality hydrocar- 
bon made from coal of a calorimeter test nearly 
700 to a compound of 50 per cent. coal gas and 50 
per cent. water gas which has not above 630 units. 
[Tests abroad place this last as about 18 per cent. 
less singeing value than the first—judging from fig- 
ires obtained from American establishments it is 
from 10 per cent. to15 per cent. less value. 
Though it is difficult to compare values unless con- 
ditions are identical. 

The usual practice is to take the gas direct from 
the mains controlling the irregular pressure by 
means of a mercury governor, this pressure, as con- 
trolled, should not show a variation greater than 
irom two and three-fourths inches to three inches 
water column. The air is supplied either by direct 
connected blower or ina few cases one blower sup- 
plies several machines. A pressure of about four 
and one-half inches is sufficient in most cases, 
though a greater pressure can be cut down by the 
regulating valves. 

The gas costs from 85 cents to $1.05 per thousand 
feet, and in a few instances the gas companies have 
realized that the gas used for singeing as well as 
other manufacturing purposes, can be furnished 
during the day time at a less rate per thousand 
than during the regular illuminating hours, and 
when an establishment uses from 50,000 to 75,000 
feet per week it is quite an item to be considered 
from the financial side. 

In one instance, within a few hours, goods va- 
rying from four yards to a pound, to some of which 
it required thirteen and one-half yards to weigh 
a pound were run, the only adjustment being in 
the flame. The cost of this was a little less than 
one mill per running yard, the goods averaging 32 
inches in width. 

With a gas containing about 25 per cent. water 
gas costing 90 cents per thousand feet, the aver- 
age cost per square yard was approximately one 
mill. 

A test made on 30-inch goods weighing 3.9 
yards per pound gives a cost of about 17 1/2 cents 
per thousand yards. This was obtained from gas 
f the proportions of 60 per cent. water gas, 40 
per cent. coal gas, and about 640 heat units. Ona 
fine lawn, sheer-finished, a run of ten hours dura- 
tion was made under careful supervision with a 
city gas which contained about 25 per cent. of wa- 
ter gas. The goods were taken from a warm dry 
room and four burners were used, two for each 
side of the goods. Everything was favorable to 
the best results, and a speed of 120 yards per min- 
ute was obtained. The gas cost per thousand square 
yards of cloth was a little less than 13 cents. The 
goods were evenly singed and the mesh was 
cleaned out so as to show a lacey fabric. A 
heavy threaded open fabric, in fancy design, which 
-alled for a very lacey singe, was handled for 
ibout 17 cents on the same machine and under 
similar conditions. 
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In some of our establishments, the singeing ma- 
chine is run in connection with a shearing machine 
with very satisfactory results. The shear remov- 
ing the longer threads as well as much of the nap 
or fluff, and the goods thus prepared are much 
more cheaply handled on the singer. By an ar- 
rangement of connections and drive, the machines 
are easily operated and the adjustments are such 
that the strain on the cloth is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

While most of the establishments are obliged to 
handle all weights of fabrics, a few that confine 
themselves to one particular line of fabrics, are 
capable of showing very much more satisfactory 
results. A special outfit for a particular purpose, 
must show to better advantage than an all round 
outfit, used as occasion demands. 

As already stated the condition of the goods as 
they come to the singeing machine has much to do 
with the cost of the work. In the case of sateens 
it was found that they contained from 6.5 per cent. 
to 7.5 per cent. of moisture, and when the goods 
had laid for some time in an open damp place, the 
amount of moisture was increased to ten per cent. 
This moisture must be removed either by drying 
the fabric immediately previous to the singeing or 
in the singeing flame. The cost of each method 
has been carefully figured out by experts abroad 
and from a few experiments made in this country 
The results while not exactly the same, are very 
similar. 

A French writer has made these deductions. 
On goods taken directly from stock and depending 
wholly upon the singeing flame to produce results, 
it required 5,00e feet of gas. The same goods 
rough-dried and singed required only 2,550 cubic 
feet of gas. The loss by moisture was 7.3 per cent. 
and to dry out this amount nearly 50 per cent. of 
the gas was used. 

An American test showed about 6.8 per cent. of 
moisture and the same goods were singed at a 
speed of 115 yards per minute rough-dried, and 85 
yards per minute as taken from the stock room 
The singeing results were as nearly alike as the 
eye could determine and a saving of about 33 per 
cent. was figured in the cost of the gas. The ques- 
tion of removing the moisture by drying cylinders 
was determined by a comparatively close connec- 
tion being made from a set of cans to the singeing 
room, and the cost of running the cans figured. 
It was found that four cylinders were required to 
well warm the cloth and eight cylinders rough- 
dried it. To sum up the conclusion of the experi- 
menter, he expressed himself substantially as fol- 
lows: “Four gas flames are a great deal more con- 
venient and cost less than two gas flames and the 
nuisance of a set of drying cans running in con- 
nection with them.” 

Some foreign tests result in the following deduc- 
tions. If gas of 650 heat units is furnished at 85 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet, it is cheaper to use the 
flame than the cans. At 90 cents, the results were 
about equal on ordinary sateens, and above 
that figure per 1,000 cubic feet the advantage was 
in favor of the cans. These figures seem to in- 
clude only the steam and gas costs, extra attend- 
ance not being considered. 

In conversation with a German superintendent, 
he states that at two establishments tests were 
made which showed twelve cans twenty-three 
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inches diameter and two flames produced about 
the same results that four flames did, the speed of 
cloth being 124 metres per minute. 

A few attempts have been made to combine with 
the singeing machine a drying device. One or two 
coppercylinders have been attached so as to 
warm up the goods. It requires something more 
than warming and these few cylinders did not 
seem to produce very satisfactory results, though 
of course, were a little help. A singeing machine 
arranged to utilize the heat of combustion some- 
what similar to the economizers attached to the 
steam plants, might show much better results. 

So far as we have studied this subject from the 
standpoint of a singeing engineer and the results, 
rather than the machine have been considered. 
Let me now drop that part and endeavor to occy- 
py the position of mechanical engineer for the 
remainder of the time. A five-burner singeing 
machine has for the different working parts, the 
bronze burners, each with its pair of bronze burner 
rolls, the brass carrier rolls, so located that of the 
five burners, one or two can be used for the first 
side singed and the remaining burners for the oth- 
er side or all of the burners can be used on one 
side of the goods. The high arch gives ample run 
of cloth between the flame contacts. The gas and 
air for each burner is controlled by independent 
cocks while the shut-off cock for the gas is oper- 
ated by the lever in front. This same lever is con- 
nected to the air supply pipe valve, in such a man- 
ner that while the gas is let on before the air so 
as to give easy lighting, it also is cut off before the 
air so that any unconsumed portion of gas and air 
in the burner is blown out by the last portion of 
the air blast. A smoke hood over the entire ma- 
chine is arranged to catch the larger part of the 
products of combustion and unconsumed portions, 
and from this a pipe carries off the same to a 
chimney. At the front of the machine is 
attached a measuring drum and_ recording 
dial and at the back is placed a_water- 
box through which the goods pass_ before 
they are squeezed out by the draft rolls. 
These draft rolls are metallic and gear-driven, the 
lower one either felt jacketed or rubber covered 
and the top of brass. The cloth passes from this 
machine to either creel or folding-dewn device or 
it may be carried through dead eyes in rope form 
to the pit. To allow a change of speed of cloth, a 
set of cone pulleys is provided, the belts con- 
necting the same being guarded from any drop- 
pings from the flames or cloth. The blower is 
driven through countershaft direct from main 
shaft and any varying of the speed of the cloth 
does not affect this. 


STEAM BOILER INSURANCE; A CONSERVER 
OF CREDIT. 


HUGH NELSON, New York City, 


In the field of life insurance, the public demand 
for reform, both at home and abroad, has invaded 
legislative halls, and as a result laws have been 
passed which should cause a peaceable solution of 
the difficulties between the insurer and the insured. 
The recent appalling catastrophe on our western 
coast with its far reaching results in the way of 
monetary loss and financial disaster, at which the 
whole civilized world stood aghast, illustrates most 


strikingly the great value of insurance corpora 
tions to a community in emergencies of this char- 
acter, bringing about the prompt restoration of 
credit and the starting of the wheels of industry 
anew. Such results, however, must of necessity 
cause a heavy drain upon the surplus of the compa- 
nies, thus entailing increased responsibilities and 
problems in which both insurer and insured must 
for mutual protection take a deep interest. The 
casualty underwriter is also going through a pe- 
riod of doubt and anxiety, when he scans the_rec- 
ords of increased losses, and realizes that the 
statutes of many states are placing upon the em- 
ployer of labor additional burdens and responsi- 
bilities, while granting to the employe added pro- 
tection and enlarged privileges in case of acci- 
dent. In the light of these facts is it not fair to 
presume that the manufacturer and mill owner. 
who is as well a steam user, is interested in the 
discussion of a question having a direct bearing 
not only upon the efficiency of his motive power, 
but also upon the still broader question of plac- 
ing the financial responsibility in case of disaster? 

Having expended much time and money in per- 
fecting his plant, the prudent manufacturer will take 
every precaution to maintain the same in the best 
possible condition. The most important step in 
that direction lies in securing the services of an 
expert inspector whose practised eye and trusty 
hammer should discover any defect or imperfec- 
tion, and whose experience and skill should 
enable him to apply or suggest a prompt remedy 
for the trouble. The lot of the boiler inspector of 
today is not an enviable one: criticised by superin- 
tendent or engineer because he embodies in his re- 
port a statement of the true condition of a badly 
managed steam plant, o- calls attention to de- 
fects that require the expenditure of money; pro- 
nounced incompetent by the boiler manufacturer 
because he discovers that a failure to observe 
closely the specifications and plans has resulted in 
a badly constructed boiler, he is finally com- 
pelled to shoulder the responsibility and frequent- 
jy the blame in case of explosion and consequent 
loss. While few will speak of the valuable ser 
vices rendered by a conscientious expert of this 
character, it is a well known fact that to his watch- 
ful care is frequently due the preservation of 
property and life. It is a matter of absolute proof 
from the statistics of nearly half a century, that 
not only the efficiency, but the life of the boiler, if 
we may use such a term as applied to an inanimate 
object, is greatly enhanced by a periodical in- 
spection under the trained hand and eye of the 
expert. It is frequently said that the engineer is 
an expert and a most capable man, and that no 
other inspector is needed. 

The most unsatisfactory inspector from a practi- 
cal standpoint is the man who, day after day, 
stands by the side of a boiler to which he gives 
his undivided attention. Wedded to this special 
type and from constant association thoroughly 
familiar with its workings, he fails, like the mother 
whose one child is the darling of her heart, to see 
its faults or possible defects. Why, may I ask, 
should the owner of the modern sprinklered cot- 
ton mill with all its appliances for the diminution 
and prevention of loss in case of fire, and subject 
to the inspection of the expert, fail to safeguard 
his property and the lives committed to his charge 










by obtaining the same expert inspection of his 
boilers and proper protection in case of loss? If 
the auditor or bank examiner is at times a neces- 
sary visitor to the counting rooms, why should 
not the outside expert in engineering be equally 
as important, as an overseer of the steam plant, to 
discover and correct faults of construction or mis- 
management? The textile manufacturer must re- 
alize that he has within the four walls of his boiler 

om a subtle power which, when harnessed and 
properly controlled, is a harmless and most ef- 
fective medium for the propulsion of engine and 
machinery, but when, through lack of vigilance or 
1s the result of some latent defect, it bursts its 
bonds, no more fearful engine of destruction can 
be imagined. 

Having considered the question of the value or 
xpert inspection from the standpoint of efficiency 
ff motive power and preservation of property, we 
pass to the main subject of this treatise, viz: the 
necessity of protection in case of loss as the re- 
sult of a steam boiler explosion for the better 
preservation of the credit of the assured. There 
are several classes of individuals and corporations 
vhose interests would be vitally affected by any 
liminution of the producing power of the modern 
textile mill, as the result of such disaster as re- 
ferred to above. In the first place the manufac 
turer must, in addition to the burden of legal re- 
sponsibility, face the prospect of certain diminu- 

n and possible loss of income from a business 
to which he has devoted the best years of his life. 


li he is a mill owner as well, in addition to the 
loss of stock and machinery, there is a still 
further loss on buildings with the value thereof 
either impaired or entirely destroyed. Another 


lass of individuals who would be decided sufferers 
in case of a loss of this character is the commis- 
sion man or mill agent, who stands between the 
manufacturer and distributer. To such a man, 
whose income is dependent upon the sale of the 
output of the mill, the loss of the mill’s producing 
power means loss of the season’s business and in 
onsequence total loss of income from that par- 
ticular mill. When we go further and enter the 
money markets of the world, where the bank, the 
trust company or the capitalist furnish the manu 
facturer with the ready money on which he must 
depend for the purchase of large quantities of raw 
material, the equipment of his mills and the prose- 
cution of his business, we at once see the value 
f the practical safeguards of thorough inspection 
nd the indemnifying contract of an insurance 
ympany in case of the destruction of the mill and 
‘ontents by unforeseen disaster. The prudent man, 
whether agent or capitalist usually safeguards his 
nterests by seeking the protection that the fire 
underwriter grants, and grows fearfully nervous if 
his policy should lapse for a day or even an hour, 
and yet such a man will without apparent concern 
take his own risk in the case of a loss which may 
result in a greater destruction of property and 
sacrifice of life. It must be remembered that the 
standard form of fire policy expressly exempts 
from its provisions loss from an explosion of any 
kind “except when fire ensues and then for the 
damage by fire only,” so that protection cannot be 
expected from that source. 

The day is not far distant when the credit rating 
companies in order to protect the interests of 
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their customers, will refuse the coveted “A a A I” 
to any manufacturer who fails to show, as his cre- 
dentials of ability to meet all obligations, the nec- 
essary indemnifying contracts of boiler insurance 
and protection of profits and income. 

In view of these facts shall I be considered a 
chimerical enthusiast, if I predict for the modern 
steam boiler contract covering as it does the en- 
tire main steam system, as well as indemnifying 
for loss of property, of life, and profits and in- 
come, its classification as an asset in the financial 
column of the manufacturers’ ledger? In this day 
of broad ideas the manufacturer, mill owner or 
commission man must in order to keep abreast of 
the times and safeguard his credit, protect his 
own financial interests and those committed to his 
charge by warding off as long as possible the evil 
day of disaster, but he should as well be prepared 
when that day comes, if come it must, to transfer 
to other shoulders the heavy burden of financial 
responsibility, that follows in the train of every 
such disaster. 


At this meeting of the Association the fol- 

lowing resolutions were adopted: 
Association views with 
relations that are being es- 
tablished between growers and manufacturers, and 
the efforts being made in the South to improve the 
ginning and baling of cotton, and expresses the 
opinion that well-handled cotton will command a. 
price that will more for the ex- 
tra expense incurred. 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
be respectfully requested to issue the annual gov- 
ernment crop estimate on the same day as the 
first December ginners’ report, which action will, 
in the opinion of this Association, tend to reduce 
disturbance to the market. 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers be, and are 
hereby tendered to the Hon. Julius M. Mayer, At- 
torney-Genera! of New York, for his very able 
address of welcome to this Association. 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of this Association 
be, and are hereby tendered to Hon. Harvie Jor- 
dan, President of the Southern Cotton Associ- 
ation, for his excellent paper upon the relations 
between the cotton producer and manufacturer, 
and also to John Martin, of Paris Texas, for 
his interesting paper upon the relations between 
the cotton producer and manufacturer, and also 
to Talcott Williams, LL.D., for his able address 
on child labor, and also to E. L. Brown, man- 
ager of Hotel Champlain, for the excellent man- 
ner in which he has provided for the entertainment 
of our members and guests. 

Also, REso_tvep, That this Association learns 
with regret of the sudden death of Henry N. Neill, 
the eminent cotton statistician of New Orleans. 


RESOLVED, That this 
satisfaction the closer 


than compensate 


Following is a list of the new members 
elected: 
FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 
Orin F. Bennett, Salem, Mass.; Obadiah Butler, 


New York Mills, Oneida County, N. Y.; Reuben 
A. Cooke, Burlington, Vt.; William E. Elsberry, 
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Callassee, Ala.; C. B. Gordon, Montreal, Canada. ; 
John W. Knowles, New Bedford, Mass.; Oliver N 
Long, Philadelphia, Penn.; R. P. McLoughlin, 
Jtica, N. Y.; Winthrop Parker, Burlington, Vt.; 
Joseph G. Ray, Woonsocket, R. I.; Willard W 
Stearns, Holyoke, Mass.; Paul E. Sutro, Philadel 
phia, Penn.; George M. Traber, Perry, N. Y.; 
Frederick A. Upham, Three Rivers, Mass.; Walter 
Whipple, Claremont, N. H.; E. Wilkinson, Jr 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Eugene F. Willey, New Bed 
ford, Mass.; Kenneth F. Wood, Pawtucket, R. I 


FOR ASSOCIATI 


iBERSHIP 


James H. Brand, Jr., Montreal, P. Q.; Hermon 
N. Burpee, Boston, Mass.: Thomas J. Clexton, 
Boston, Mass.; James A. Cooper, Whitinsville 
Mass.; Roland Garry, Pittsburgh, Penn.; William C. 
Hawes, New Bedford, Mass.; Arthur A. Haserick, 
Boston, Mass.; Samuel T. Hubbard, New York 
City; Edwin H. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; Ed- 
win T. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; J. Franklin Mc- 
Fadden, Philadelphia, Penn.; Arthur N. Sheldon, 
Providence, R. I.-: Abbott P. Smith, New Bedford 
Mass 


The committee on golf carried through 
their and a 
number of entries were made for the tour- 
nament to compete for the cups presented 
by President MacColl. Robert Burgess of 
Pawtucket, captured one of the cups, the 
other being retained for the second year by 
William L. Lyall of Passaic. The tourna- 
ment much and 


program successfully goodly 


aroused interest was fol- 


lowed by a good sized gallery. 


Following is a partial list 


Connecticut: 
Mr. C. W 


} 


Atwood, 
B..G 


Killingly 

Mr. & Mrs. Atwood, Killingly 
Mrs. C. A. Burnap, Windsor Locks 
Mr. & Mrs. John Eccles, Taftville. 

Mr. & Mrs. Geo. W. Holt, Putnam 

Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Montgomery, Windsor Locks 
Mr. J. O. Sweet, Jewett City. 

Mr. & Mrs. Geo. A. Vaughn, Putnam 

Mr. Adelbert R. Young, Jewett City 


Illinois: 


Mr. Coleman D. Howard, Rockford. 


Maine: 
Mr. H. D. Lord, Biddeford 
Mr. C. A. Wakefield, Biddeford 


Massachusetts: 
Mr. & Mrs. Geo. A. Ayer, Easthampton. 
Miss Sadie M. Ayer, Easthampton 
Mr. Joseph A. Baker, Fall River. 

Mr. O. F. Bennett, Salem 

Mr. F. H. Bishop, Boston 

Mr. & Mrs. Chas. A. Bowen, New Bedford 
Mr. & Mrs. H. D. Bowker, Milford. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. G. Brinckerhoff, Boston 
Mr. C. P. Brooks, New Bedford. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. B. Burleigh, Boston 

Mr. T. E. Burleigh, Boston 
Mrs. E. H. Chamberlain, New 
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Mr. & Mrs. James A. Cooper, Whitinsville. 
Mr. Samuel S. Dale, Boston. 

Mr. D. J. Danker, Brookline. 

Mr. H. I. Dennett, South Hadley Falls. 
Mr. L. Dexter, Jr., Boston. 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred N. Dillon, Fitchburg. 
Mr. C. E. W. Dow, Boston. 

Mr. George Otis Draper, Hopedale 

Mr. G. B. Emmons, Lawrence 

Mr. John A. Fernley, New Bedford. 

Mr. George Fish, Lowell. 

Mr. & Mrs. E. T. Fowler, Westfield. 

Mr. & Mrs. Geo. P. Grant, Jr., Fitchburg 
Mr. Isaac Hartshorne, Methuen. 

Mr. W. D. Hartshorne, Methuen. 

Mr. A. A. Haserick, Boston. 

Mr. & Mrs. E. F. Hathaway, Boston. 

Mr. J. B. Jamieson, Boston. 

Mr. & Mrs. F. B. Kenney, Lowell. 
Mr. & Mrs. John H. Lawrence, New Bedford 
Mr. & Mrs. A. H. Lowe, Clinton 

Miss Margaret Lowe, Clinton. 

Mr. Rowland N. Mackay, Readville. 

Mr. & Mrs. Frederick B. Macy, New Bedford 
Mr. & Mrs. Edwin H. Marble, Worcester 
Mr. J. P. Marston,.Melrose Highlands. 
Mr. M. H. Merrill, Boston. 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank L. Nagle, Boston. 

Mr. W. C. Nairn, Lawrence. 

Mr. Wm. R. Noone, Boston. 

Mr. & Mrs. O. L. Owen, Whitinsvill: 

Mr. James F. Owens, Lowell. 
Mr. J. B. Perkins, Boston. 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank W. Reynolds, 
Mr. J. L. Sanford, Boston. 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank E. Shedd, Boston. 
Mr. L. T. Shurtleff, New Bedford. 
Mr. A. M. Smith, New Bedford 

Mr. A. P. Smith, New Bedford. 

Mr. & Mrs. A. E. Sproul, Boston. 
Mr. & Mrs. W. I. Stimpson, Milford. 
Mr. James Strang, Indian Orchard. 
Mr. Henry H. Sullivan, Boston. 

Mr. & Mrs. R. W. Thurston, Fall River 
Mr. Wallace, Easthampton. 

Mr. & Mrs. W. W. White, Worcester 
Mr. & Mrs. John K. Whittier, Lowell 
Miss Helen Williams, Milford. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. J. H. Woodbury, Lynn. 
Miss Alice P. Woodbury, Lynn. 
Miss Laura B. Woodbury, Lynn. 
Miss Louise Woodbury, Lynn. 


Boston 


New Hampshire: 
Miss Rebecca F. Doane, Milford 
Mr. & Mrs. D. D. Felton, Manchester. 
Mr. J. B. Felton, Manchester. 
Mr. & Mrs. M. F. Foster, Milford. 


New Jersey: 
Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Loftus, Newark. 
Mr. Wm. L. Lyall, Passaic. 


New York: 
Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Clark, New York. 
Mr. W. I. Cuesin, New York. 
Mr. M. H. Dorman, New York. 
Mr. W. R. Daroff, New York. 
Mr. D. W. Gray, Utica 
Mr. & Mrs. Chas. Hayes, Jr., Utica 
Mr. H. F. Mansfield, Utica. 





THE COTTON QUESTION 


Mr. Chas. Robbins, New York 
Mr. Steel, New York. 


North Carolina: 
Mr. R. M. 


Pennsylvania: 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Beatty, Philadelphia 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry W. Butterworth, Phila 
Mr. H. W. Butterworth, Jr., Philadelphia 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. T. Westerman, Philadelphia 
Miss Florence Westerman, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Talcott Williams, Philadelphia 


Rhode Island: 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Burgess, 
Mr. Henry Dexter, 
Mr. & Mrs. J. 


Miller, Jr., Charlotte 


Pawtucket 
Pawtucket. 

P. Eddy, Jr., Providenc« 
Mr. & Mrs. H. W. Hayes, Bristol 

Mr. F. W. Howe, Providence. 

Dr. & Mrs. F. S. Jewett, Providence 
Mr. & Mrs. S. A. Knight, Providenc« 
Miss Mary Knoblock, Buttonwoods. 
Mr. J. R. MacColl, Providence. 

Mr. & Mrs. O. A. Manchester, Bristol. 
Miss Annie Mayor, Buttonwoods 

Mr. Thomas Mayor, Buttonwoods. 
Mr. & Mrs. E. S. Rhodes, Providence. 
Mr. Robert Schaellibaum, Providence. 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. Smith, Provide: 
Mr. Walter H. Stearns, Providence 


Vermont: 
Mr. Thomas North 


cincnheitintinnttilleeiiaataahiond 
THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WOOLEN OVERSEERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF EASTERN MAINE. 


Armstrong 


Pownal. 


Che ninth annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was held at Guilford, Maine, Saturday, 


September 1. The meeting was called to or 
der at 10.30 by the president, L. A. Houston. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the secretary, L. C. Sawyer, and approved 
by the association. At the election of offi- 
cers, D. G. Brown, of Dover, was chosen 
president, and L. C. Sawyer and J. T. David- 
son were re-elected to the offices of secretary 
and treasurer respectively. The old board of 
residential secretaries was re-elected with but 
few changes. 

Some time was spent in discussing the ad- 
visability of printing a new manual for the 
coming year. A committee, consisting of the 
president, secretary and treasurer, was ap- 
pointed to decide on the time and place of 
the next meeting, and it was recommended 
that at future meetings the members have 
the privilege of bringing ladies. After the 
business meeting the members and guests ad- 
journed to the Braeburn hotel, where thev 


gave their attention to the excellent dinner 
provided for them. During and after the din- 
ner a quartet gave several pleasing selections, 
which added to the enjoyableness of the oc 
casion. After the dinner teams were taken 
for a visit to the mills at Sangerville and Guil- 
ford, which were open for the inspection of 
all who wished to go through them. 
Following are the new members elected: 
J. A. Briggs, Guilford; A. F. Edes, Guilford: 
W. H. Emery, Guilford; G. W. Greenbanks, 
Guilford; P. F. Hamlin, Madison; Willard 
Lord, Guilford; J. H. Parker, Dover; W. G. 
Ratcliffe, Old Town; A. F. Spaulding, Dover: 
Walter Whitfield, Old Town. 
cmersneneneneiifinnniteemneitnee 


THE COTTON QUESTION. 


Sulphur Springs, Texas, Aug. 21 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The August issue of the Textile Worle 
Record is and and 
It is my 
purpose to be just to the interests of both 
the planter and spinner, which is the only 
policy that can succeed. 


1go6. 


received, your prompt 


courteous assistance is appreciated. 


We have a deep in- 
terest in the mills because thev determine 
the consumption of our raw material. At 
the same time the spinner must keep to the 
same standard that justice may become the 
fixed policy of the producer and the con- 
sumer. Ruinous prices for cotton will cer- 
tainly injure the spinner; cheap wool de- 
stroyed the sheep industry. 

I have just returned from Dallas where I 
attended a large convention of planters from 
all parts of Texas. The warehouse policy 
It is estimated that over two 
hundred will be ready for the 
coming crop, and the plan to hold the cot- 
ton from the until the established 
price is reached is to be enforced. 

I would like to see experienced and trust- 
worthy representatives from the spinners 
and growers establish reforms in the cultiva- 
tion, packing and marketing of cotton. 
When a solution of these 
reached land and labor will be found west of 
the Mississippi River to produce readily 
over 20,000,000 bales of cotton 

Respectfully, 
A. P, Landers. 


was endorsed. 
warehouses 


market 


problems is 





TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


EDITED BY E. A. 


SPOTTING WITH AN EXTRA WARP 
IN CONNECTION WITH WOOLEN, 
WORSTED AND COTTON 
DRESS GOODS. 


The object aimed at in connection with 
this extra warp is to form spots, arranged 
after a given motive, upon the ground struc- 


ture in connection with either woolen, wor- 
sted or cotton dress goods; said extra warp, 
i. e., figuring warp, resting during the time 
when not forming spots on the face of the 
structure, or the back of the latter, in some 
instances being stitched to the body struc- 
ture, whereas in connection with other fab- 
rics, more particularly with cotton fabrics, 
said figuring warp then floats on the back of 
the structure, until again required on the 
face in order to form another spot. The mo- 
tives as generally used for distributing the 
spotting, are our plain setting, the 4-harness 
broken twill setting, and 5 and 6-leaf satin 
settings. 


POSSELT. 


Two systems of warp and one system of 
filling are used in the construction of these 
fabrics, the ground warp and the filling be- 
ing generally of plain dark colors, whereas 
the extra warp, i. e., the figuring warp, calls 
for bright colors, in order to produce loud 
effects, as are generally required. 

For the weave of the ground structure, 
simple weaves like the plain weave, the *—, 
3-harness twill, the ?—, 4-harness twill, are 


weaves used, although in some circum- 
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stances we may meet with small broken twill 
effects, closely interlacing granite weaves, 
etc.; the proper weave required, being regu- 
lated by texture of the fabric under con- 
struction as well as the mode of fashion. 

For the figure effect, as mentioned before, 
most any motive within compass of the har- 
ness loom may be selected, and in order to 
explain matters to the student, how to pro- 
ceed and construct these weaves, the accom- 
panying eight diagrams of such weaves are 
given. 

Fig. 1 shows us an example in which the 
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interlacing for the ground structure is done square of the motive. ‘\ type shows where 
by means of the plain weave, as shown in our _ said figuring warp is stitched, as good as it is 
diagram by @ type. The spotting arrange- possible, between one riser and one sinker, to 


a 


ar * te 
Oraeces 


ment, see M type, is done after the plain’ the body structure of the fabric. The ar- 


setting, using two figuring warp threads, rangement of the warp in the diagram given 
with three spots each on the face, for each_ is: one figure warp to alternate with three 
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ends ground, the repeat of the weave calling 
for 16 warp threads and 24 picks, and which 
if necessary can be woven on 4 harnesses, al- 
though 8 to 16 harnesses will be the proper 
number of harnesses to use for practical 
work. 

In connection with diagram Fig. 2, the 


spotting selected in this instance is after the 
4-harness broken twill motive, figuring in 
this instance with three spots filling ways, for 
each square in said 4-harness broken twill 
motive. The ground in this instance is again 
interlaced with the plain weave, the arrange- 
ment of ground and figure warp being: one 
end figure warp to alternate with three ends 
ground warp; the repeat of the weave calling 
‘or 16 warp threads and 24 picks and which, 
if so required, can be woven on 6-harnesses, 


J 


ate 
pelt ttt 5 


although 12 or 16-harnesses will be more 
practical to use. M@ type indicates again the 
spotting of the figure warp on the face of the 
iabric, ' type, the stitching of said figure 
warp to the ground structure, and [.] type 
the weave for the ground structure. 
Diagram Fig. 3 shows a somewhat more 
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elaborated design, the figuring (see @ type) 
in this instance being accomplished by means 
of three figure warp threads with four spots 
for each square of the motive, and which in 
this instance is the 6-leaf satin setting. The 
ground structure is again arranged to inter- 
lace with the plain weave, the arrangement 
between figure and ground warp used being 
one end figure warp to alternate with three 
ends ground warp, the complete weave re- 
peating on 40 warp and 48 picks, and which 
can be woven on 12 harnesses by means of its 
proper fancy draw, providing in this instance 
4 harnesses for the ground warp and 8 har- 
nesses for the figure warp. As will be seen 
by more closely examining our weave, an ad- 
ditional effect is produced in this instance by 
means of some of the figure threads running 
into each other, i. e., the motive as used for 
distributing the spotting, overlapping in its 
effects, thus forming an additional spotting 
effect on the face of the fabric. 

Fig. 4 shows a very neat weave of this kind, 
referring more particularly to woolen dress 
goods. In this effect, the interlacing of the 
ground structure (shown by [.] type) is pro- 
duced by the *—, 4-harness 45° twill, the 
figuring being of two styles, i. e., single 
threads and double threads; both effects in 
this instance being shown by @ type. The 
stitching of the figure warp to the ground 
structure (as floating on the back) is shown 
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by ‘\! type, and in this instance is entirely in 
visible on account of being done between two 
risers of the ground warp. The arrangement 
of ground and figure warp in this weave is 
six ends ground to alternate with two ends 
figure; two ends of the figure warp working 
single and alternate with two ends figur 
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warp working in pairs. The repeat of this the two figure warp threads, as work alike, 
weave is 96 warp threads and 72 picks, and must be separated by a dent wire, i. e., must 
which by means of its proper fancy draft can be drawn in different dents of the reed, in or- 
be woven on 13-harnesses. der that they show up clear and distinct on 
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Diagram Fig. 5 shows us a neat spotting the face of the fabric; whereas if they would 
for cotton dress goods, after the plain weave work in the same dent, the threads would 
motive. In this instance, we selected two twist and not produce the nice distinct ap- 


figure warp threads working alike to alter- pearance required for this class of fancy spot- 
nate always with eight ground warp threads. ting when using two threads, in order to pro- 
The repeat of the weave is 20 warp threads duce loud effects. The number of harnesses 
x 12 picks. Remember that in this instance required for producing the weave in the loom 
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is any number of harnesses above 4, 10 har- 
nesses, i. e., 8 harnesses for the ground warp 
and 2 harnesses for the figure warp being 
about the best arrangement possible to use 
for a fancy drawing-in draft for this weave. 

Diagram Fig. 6 shows us a similar weave, 
only that in this instance, the principle of 
spotting observed is after the 6-leaf satin 
weave. The repeat of the complete weave is 
62 x 12 and which by means of a fancy draw 
can be drawn on either to: or 14 harnesses, 
either arrangement being well suited for 
practical work. 

Diagram Fig. 7 shows us a more pro- 
nounced spotting, after the 6-leaf satin set- 
ting, ground weave and general arrangement 
otherwise being the same as in the previous- 
lv given example, the only difference being 
the repeat of the weave and which in this in- 
stance calls for 60 warp threads and 36 picks. 

Diagram Fig. 8 shows us a neat double ar- 
rangement of spotting, i. e., light and heavy 
spotting, the latter exchanging after the 4- 
harness broken twill motive. The distribu- 
tion of ground and figure warp is again the 
same as in the previously given three ex- 
amples, i. e., two figure warp threads to alter- 
nate with eight ground warp threads, every 
other pair of the extra warp threads only 
being used to figure after the 4-harness brok- 
en twill motive, with reference to the heavy 
spotting. The repeat of the weave is 80 warp 
threads and 64 picks and which by means of 
its proper drawing-in draft can be reduced as 
low as 7 harnesses, although 13 or 14 har- 
nesses will produce a more practical drawing- 
in draft for the weaver. 


—__ 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SHADING TO 
WOOLEN FABRICS. 


Continued from August.) 

This feature will be so much more im- 
portant if the fabrics in question con- 
tain fancy colors and where in some 
instances, it only might require a slight 
variation in the strength of the soap solu- 
tion or the scouring liquor, or both, to act 
unfavorably upon such fabrics. At the same 
time, keep track of the temperature of your 
soap as weil as the scouring liquor and the 
heat in the fulling mill, it being advisable, 





upon goods that require much fulling, to use 
a cold soap. However, if a warm soap be 
used, be positive not to vary in temperature, 
and under no circumstances have the same 
too warm. Goods fulled too warm will not 
only shade-off, but at the same time, if the 
affair is too much overdone, it will destroy 
both the colors and the life and brilliancy of 
the fibre. Neither use a hot scouring liquor, 
the same may be lukewarm, but in this case, 
as in fulling, a uniform temperature must be 
constantly kept in view. 

Again, we will come across fabrics in 
which the colors are exactly up in shade, 
every process from mixing the lots, carding, 
spinning, weaving, fulling, up to and includ- 
ing scouring, having been done alike and up 
to the standard, still we may notice a differ- 
ence in appearance in the finished fabrics, 
due to the difference in treatment in either 
the gigging or napping as the case may be, 
the shearing, the pressing or finally the 
steaming, all items which may be the cause 
of off-shades to a lot of goods under opera- 
tion. If the goods be moderately well felted, 
the manner of gigging will often determine 
somewhat the finished appearance. Let 
such a piece be slowly and carefully gigged, 
with an intelligent choice of teasels, and the 
finished piece will have a rich, soft feeling, 
and the general appearance will be pleasing 
to the eye. In opposition to a fabric thus 
handled, take a piece from the same lot of 
goods and finish it in a hurry or with a poor 
selection of teasels, and when instead of a 
full, soft nap being the result, the fibres will 
be drawn out of the structure or worn off, 
the fabric when finished presenting a raw 
and wiry appearance, although the colors 
miay be up to shade. Such two pieces when 
examined side by side will not appear alike, 
they cannot be made up into the same gar 
ment, the quality of the finish, or the effect 
of the light upon it being in this instance the 
cause of an off-shade, the latter frequent}; 
falling upon a well finished piece with a 
softening effect, while it will not be so pleas 
ing upon a poorly finished piece, a feature 
readily demonstrated by the fact that there 
are colors which will take dark at photo 
graphing, in connection with soft woo! 
goods, while the same color in connectio: 
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with silk, i. e., a smooth surface fabric, would 
take nearly white. 

Be careful at the shearing process, since a 
variation in the procedure of this process will 
vary the shade in the goods, for which rea- 
son always match goods to sample at the 
shear, such a procedure being frequently the 
means in discovering defects produced in 
previous processes. 

Another important item is uniform steam- 
ing after pressing, since provided the glaze 
produced by pressing is not properly re- 
moved at the steaming, pieces that would 
otherwise shade all right will be off-shade. 
Summing up the matter, we cannot go amiss 
in stating that with care and adhering to uni- 
formity at every process throughout the fin- 
ishing of the fabrics, save such as called for 
by differences in weight of flannels, the best 
possible results will be obtained and this with 
a constant tendency towards perfection with 
reference to the shading of the finished 
goods. 

conn rareneenneea pa 
SOME CAUSES OF IMPERFECTIONS IN 
WORSTEDS. 


Worsteds, on account of their character- 
istic threadbare face finish, require the great- 
est of care in their manufacture from the raw 
fibre to the finished fabric, readily showing 
defects provided one or the other processes 
through which the fibres pass, in its manu- 
facture of yarn and cloth, is neglected. Wor- 
sted yarn, in opposition to woolen yarn, con- 
sists of wool fibres reduced by means of the 
combing and drawing processes to a parallel 
position, the first mentioned process at the 
same time combing out of the stock any 
fibres below the standard length for which 
the machine is set, and for which reason 
worsted-yarn means a yarn composed of 
wool fibres nearly all of uniform length. 
These two points—parallelization as well as 
equalization of the fibres—characteristic to 
worsted yarn, constitute the principal differ- 
ence between worsted and woolen yarn, since 
it is well known that in the manufacture of 
woolen yarn, the fibres are combined in such 
a way—by carding—so as to lie in every 
direction in the thread. For this reason it 
will be readily understood by the reader, that 
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a cloth manufactured from worsted yarn will 
show defects much more plainly than such 
as made from woolen yarn, even if both 
should be finished the same. 

This difference of showing imperfections 
more plainly in worsteds compared to wool- 
ens is still more pronounced, in the average 
fabrics of each kind, by the opposite method 
of finishing the two kinds of cloth. While 
most worsteds are generally shorn bare, so 
as to present a clear and distinct face, the 
greater part of woolen goods are gigged or 
napped, and when a fairly large portion of 
the nap is then left standing on the face of 
the fabric after shearing, for which reason 
any defects in worsted goods, caused in the 
manufacture of the varn, becomes still more 
pronounced by this style of finishing, while 
in woolens they are less easily recognized 
and in some cases concealed entirely by its 
finish. 

Defects in worsted yarn may be caused by 
a defective mixing several kinds of wool, 
having different characteristics, which de- 
fects, however, are not so easily discovered 
in the yarn as in the piece, being at the same 
time the cause of endless trouble to the 
weaver as well as annoyance to the dyer, 
since some kinds of wool have a greater 
affinity for absorbing dyestuffs than others, 
and when different kinds of wool are poorly 
mixed in the construction of the yarn, it is 
then impossible to produce uniformly dyed 
fabrics. The result in such a case will be 
that the fabric will be full of blotches, spots, 
stripes, or similar imperfections. To pre-. 
vent such trouble it will be advisable, when- 
ever possible, to only mix wools having the 
same characteristics, especially if the goods 
to be made from the yarn refer to piece- 
dves. If, however, different wools must be 
combined in the manufacture of a yarn, the 
greatest of care in mixing the fibres must be 
observed. 

The manufacture of worsted yarn is much 
more complicated than that of woolen yarn, 
for which reason all the machines in a wor- 
sted spinning mill must operate in a so much 
more perfect manner as compared to the ma- 
chinery used in woolen spinning, in order to 
obtain satisfactory results. Many of the im- 
perfections noticed in piece-dyed worsteds 
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can be traced to imperfect processes of card- 
ing, drawing and combing, where provided 
these processes have been slighted, the 
fibres are not laid parallel to each other, but 
here and there crossed, with the consequent 
result of a defective lustre in the finished 
fabric, the perfect parallelization of the 
fibres in the worsted thread being the means 
for promptly bringing out the natural lustre 
the fibres possess. 

Imperfections in worsted yarn will also be 
the cause of many of these imperfections 
showing in the finished fabric. In connec- 
tion with some of these imperfections, like 
for example bunches, some of them can be 
corrected by the burler, while others can 
never be removed, once in the fabric, and 
will remain in the piece, every endeavor 
made to remove or hide them having only a 
tendency to make them still more pro- 
nounced. 

Even counts throughout the entire lot of 
yarn is a most important factor to perfect 
fabrics, since uneven counts will be the 
means of a somewhat different appearance ot 
the pattern in different places, the pattern 
being frequently more pronounced in* such 
places where the heavier counts show up, 
while less pronounced at places where the 
lighter counts of the yarn show. To use 
single varn to take the place of double and 
twist yarn for the purpose of cheapening the 
goods, will increase the number of defects 
materially, single yarns being softer than 
double and twist yarns and more fibrous, 
consequently do not produce so fine a fabric. 
This can be readily seen by manufacturing 
two pieces of goods of the same weave and 
of the same kind of wool, one of single and 
the other of double and twist yarn, say for 
example using single 24s worsted in one 
case and 2/48s worsted in the other instance, 
and when the former will be not only much 
inferior in appearance to the latter, but at 
the same time will also have a harsher feel 
and be less strong. 

It is claimed that single yarn used as fill- 
ing imparts a softer feel to the cloth than 
doubie and twist yarn, but what is gained in 
this direction is generally offset by the loss 
of quality, uniformity and appearance. 

Another defect sometimes met with in 


connection with worsted yarn is such as spun 
of too high a count as compared to the stock 
used, i. e., the endeavor to spin too fine a 
count of yarn from inferior wool; such yarn 
being not sufficiently elastic, is frequently 
full of thin and thick spots, and is apt to 
break easily. If compelled to use such yarns, 
in order to minimize the danger from de- 
fects just referred to, to the cloth, two or 
more shuttles should be used in weaving, 
and greatest attention and care bestowed to 
the carding, combing, drawing and spinning 
processes. 

However, the most damage to worsteds is 
done by its imperfect construction, i. e., 
wrong texture, and when it must be remem- 
bered, that as we might say, worsteds must 
be made on the loom and not in the finishing 
room, as is the case with a great many 
woolen fabrics, and when consequently mis- 
takes made in the setting of the cloth in the 
loom, in connection with worsteds can never 
be corrected in the finishing department. 
For this reason the worsted manufacturer 
must carefully consider not only the style of 
goods wanted, but at the same time counts 
of warp yarn and filling, ends per inch to use 
in warp and filling, i. e., its texture, as wel! 
as the plan or weaves for interlacing warp 
and filling threads, how wide to set the fabri: 
in the reed, weight of the flannel from loom 
and its finished width and weight required 
The weight of the fabric is regulated by its 
texture (ends per inch in warp and filling) 
and counts of yarn used, while its general 
appearance depends in addition to these two 
points quoted upon the weave employed, i. e., 
the plan used for the interlacing of warp and 
filling; heavy counts of yarn or loosely in- 
terlacing weaves, or both items being used 
in connection with the heavier weights of 
single cloth structures, whereas higher 
counts of the yarns as well as closer inter 
lacings, are items indicating lighter weight 
fabric structures. 

Frequentiy we meet with fabrics con 
structed with too high a warp texture and 
when in turn the filling is inserted with more 
difficulty the warp taking the filling hard as 
we say in practice, a feature which in turn 
will impart to such a fabric structure a hard 
harsh, disagreeable feel to the hand, on the 
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loom, at once detected by the practical man, 
and which no amount of care during the fin- 
ishing process, in most instances, can rem- 
edy. This certainly is quite different to 
woolen goods and where we cannot judge 
the final feel of the fabric until the same 
leaves the finishing department. Shou!d 
there be difficulties in producing the proper 
weight, the manufacturer can resort to two 
methods, either using a heavier count of 
yarn and drawing-in the warp wider in tiie 
reed, or using in connection with the same 
counts of yarn, a less frequently intersecting 
weave with a somewhat higher texture. If 
goods are to be gigged or napped, the warp 
must be drawn in more open than for the 
ordinary style of worsted finish, since in this 
case the goods will gain in weight during 
heavy scouring or slight fulling. 

The pattern of the weave in connection 
with worsteds is a most important item, and 
for which reason softness of feel, as well as 
good work in the loom are in many instances 
sacrificed to a novelty in design. No better 
and more serviceable weave for worsteds 
could be found than the ?—, 4 harness twill, 
with the *—-, 3 harness twill and the plain 
weave for lighter weight textures, the *—, 
and the ?--, 5 harness twills and the *—, 6 
harness twill for heavier weights of single 
cloth structures: but the whims of fashion 
do not permit their continual use, and in sup- 
plying the constant demand for novelties, the 
manufacturer often encounters many difficul- 
ties. and when frequently hard interlacing 
weaves must be introduced to obtain peculiar 
effects. Again, in connection with worsted 
trouserings we meet often with two or more 
kinds of weaves introduced in one structure, 
in order to produce novelties in stripe effects, 
said weaves as thus combined into one fab- 
ric frequently representing totally different 
systems of interlacings, i. e., tight and open 
interlacings, and when in turn trouble will 
result in the weaving and finishing of the 
goods. Two or three warp beams may then 
be required for weaving such goods and 
when then, provided the let-up of said beams 
has not been properly adjusted, imperfect 
goods, varving in appearance, will be the 
result. 

The peculiarities of worsted yarn facilitate 
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to a high degree the production of novelties, 
but unequal take-ups of the warp should not 
occur in the same fabric, except they vary 
greatly and in turn have been taken care of 
by means of extra beams, and when then 
such combinations can be woven together, 
will shrink in equal proportions during 
scouring and offer a fairly equal face for the 
shear or singe as is used. 

Perfect dressing and beaming of the warp 
is an item of the greatest importance in con- 
nection with the perfect weaving of wor- 
steds, i. e., perfect face to the fabric, the 
beaming to be done in such a manner that 
the threads lie parallel to one another, as 
well as possess the same amount of tension. 
This point is of the greatest importance for 
the manufacture of a faultless piece of cloth, 
since provided the tension of the threads 
upon the warp-beam differs, it will inevitably 
show this defect in the fabric, by being the 
cause of stripes and uneven places in the 
latter. 

The proper timing of the loom is another 
important item in connection with weaving 
worsteds, the formation of a good, open shed 


being worthy of consideration by the fixer, 
for although the width of the shed depends 
upon the size of the shuttle, yet at the same 
time, it should be more open for close than 


for loose weaves. He must also pay proper 
attention that the shuttle leaves its box at 
the proper moment, not too early and not 
too late. The fixer must also see that the 
let-off and take-up motions work in har- 
mony, that the weaver gets only well wound 
filling bobbins, that the shuttles are in 
proper condition for perfect work, more par- 
ticularly the let-off device for the yarn in 
said shuttles, i. e., that the filling leaves the 
shuttle eye in such a manner that only the 
exact quantity of the filling required by the 
width of the loom is passed out, in this way 
preventing slugs or runners to the fabric at 
its sides, or filling loops at the ends of the 
selvages. The use of two or more shuttles 
even in connection with single work is al- 
ways advisable, not only on account of bal- 
ancing anv imperfections in the yarn, but at 
the same time for the fact that in this way 
any tendency of freer unrolling of the filling 
of the full bobbin compared to one partly 
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spent, is balanced, since in connection with 
two or more shuttles it is of advantage to 
the weaver, for sake of production, i. e., 
wages on his part, to keep the running out 
of bobbins balanced, hence more even cloth. 
The breaking of warp ends and _ filling 
threads and which often are the result of 
carelessness on the part of inexperienced 
weavers must be avoided by pushing such 
help to increased attention. 

Provided a fabric is perfectly constructed 
with reference to material selected, proper 
spun yarn, proper beaming and weaving, the 
finishing should present little if any difficul- 
ties. Be careful that no defects are caused 
by mistakes in scouring the flannel, soft 
water being a great factor, and should in- 
variably be used. If, however, hard water is 
the only one at our disposal, soften the same 
first by adding a strong solution of granu- 
lated carbonate of soda, the amount to add 
depending upon the hardness of the water 
in question. Another important item in con- 
nection with the perfect finishing of worsteds 
is the use of a good, reliable, pure soap, 
keeping to the old saying, ‘““The best is good 
enough to use,” and keeping your hands off 
the many chemical compounds met with in 
the market. because, although cheaper than 
pure soap, they are dearer in the end, if con- 
sidering the injurious effect they have upon 
the cloth. A want of lustre to the finished 
fabric is often caused by exposing the goods 
too long in the scouring process, which then 
causes the cloth to felt, with the result that 
then the pattern is only rendered clear with 
difficulty. Also be sure that the fabric leaves 
the scouring machine perfectly free from 
soap. Open-width scouring machines, as 
used so extensively abroad, in connection 
with worsted goods, we should consider 
superior to the rope scouring machines, on 
account of the smoother handling of the fab- 
ric during the process. 

With reference to gigging, if such is done, 
only dull teasels should be used, since other- 
wise the operation and its consequent effect 
upon the cloth will be too violent. The 
fabric should be also well brushed up on the 
brushing machine, previously to shearing, 
but at the same time the body of the weave 
should not be attacked. With reference to 
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the process of shearing, the blades of the 
shear must be kept very sharp, in order that 
all the projecting fibres will be clipped with- 
out having to set the revolver too close to 
the fabric, a feature which is easy to injure 
the cloth under operation. Provided the fab- 
ric is shorn too close, it will present a hard 
feel to the touch of the hand. Steam lus- 
tering is practiced for the purpose of improv- 
ing the luster as well as setting the goods, 
besides freeing them from wrinkles, for 
which reason it must be performed with care. 

Another place for possible imperfections 
to worsteds is the dye house, where the dyer 
may meet with difficulties in producing the 
correct shade; again, if he leaves the fabric 
too long in the dye kettle, it will shrink, both 
in its length and width, with the consequent 
result of a hard and at the same time too 
heavy a fabric. 


ee 


LUSTRE FINISH ON WOOLENS. 


(Continued from August.) 


After carefully leveling the machine so the 
two hollow, perforated, copper cloth steam- 
ing cylinders will run free, and, with the 
ciutches out, can be turned freely by hand, 
pipe steam and cold water into the tees in 
the overhead pipes, both front and back, 
using one-inch pipe for steam into the 
smaller openings, and one and one-half-inch 
pipe for water into the larger openings. The 
valves controlling the steam and water sup- 
ply should be placed near the tees so they 
can be handled from the same position as 
the valves on the machine. The pressure of 
the steam is not important, as it can be regu- 
lated by the inlet valve. It is well, however, 
to have it fairly even, so that uniform finish- 
ing will result, ordinary mill pressures of fifty 
to seventy-five pounds being about right. 
Each of the two cylinders is set in a tank, 
supplied with drain pipes to take care of the 
surplus water. The two cylinders are each 
seventy-four inches long to the outside of 
the end collars, and since it is necessary to 
allow at least four or five inches at each end 
to tie in the bag, it would not be convenient 
to steam cloth on the regular machine over 
sixty-five inches wide or thereabouts; how- 
ever special wide machines, for wider fabrics 














are also built. The perforated length of the 
cylinders is fifty-four inches in the regular 
machine. These perforations should not 
come inside of four inches from the end of 
the cloth when it is wound onto the cylin- 
ders, and two inches is better. When there 
is a wide variation in the widths of cloth to 
be steamed in a mill, the perforations should 
be made right for the widest goods. If they 
then extend outside of the narrowest goods, 
the tying in of the bag at each end will con- 
fine the steam to its work. Cloth can be 
rolled on to the cylinders up to thirty-six 


inches in diameter; more than this will result. 


in imperfect work, since it is not practical to 
steam through a greater thickness. The 
cylinders should be wound about once and 
one-half around with clean, smooth burlap, 
of which it will take about two and one-half 
yards, seventy-two inches wide, to each cyl- 
inder. Wet it thoroughly in warm water to 
soften it. Smooth it out carefully when lay- 
ing it on, rubbing it back by hand, The out- 
side end should be straight, and sewed flat to 
the layer beneath. Wind tightly with com- 
mon cotton twine for about six inches close 
to the end, leaving a tying end exposed, then 
diagonally three inches between threads to 
the other end of the cylinder, where another 
six inches in width is wound closely. Return 
diagonally across to the first end and tie 
down with the tying-end. This will bind 
down the burlap so the steam pressure will 
not bulge out the middle and pull the ends 
inward. Cover this over with about six lay- 
ers of cotton sheeting of medium weight. 
Wet it as before, and start the end at the 
seam just made. Smooth it with care. Sew 
it down about two feet from the end, leaving 
a loose flap. About twenty yards in all of 
seventy-two inch sheeting will be needed. 
These burlap and sheeting jackets should be 
kept clean by frequent soaping on the out- 
side, and running steam and water through 
from the inside. They will become dirty, 
however, even with these precautions, and 
will have to be occasionally taken off for 
separate cleansing by running through the 
washers. Whenever they become stiff to the 
touch, it shows the pores are full of dirt, and 
they should be washed. From three to six 
pieces may be steamed at once, according to 
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the style and weight of the goods, and the 
finish required. A few trials will readily 
show the number of pieces to give the best 
results on any particular style. The pieces 
to be steamed together should be sewed one 
to the other with the nap of each on the 
same side and pointing in the same direction. 
A leader should be sewed to each outer end. 
The sewings should be as flat, smooth and 
even as possible, to prevent marking the 
goods, a mill sewing machine being the most 
desirable for this purpose. The leader or 
apron should be of good, smooth ticking, 
twenty-four to thirty-six inches wider than 
the goods, so that the end of the completed 
roll on the cylinder can be well wrapped 
down. In length said leader should reach 
once around one of the copper cylinders, and 
to a good distance beyond the brush, so that 
when the cloth is started, no part of the fab- 
ric will remain unbrushed, about five or six 
yards to a leader being sufficient. 

After the cloth has been fulled, washed, 
gigged, steam lustred or in other words 
passed through any of the processes of wet 
finishing required to be given to it in order 
to obtain the proper final finish for it later 
on, it must then be dried, so as to be able to 
handle the fabric afterwards in the dry finish- 
ing department. During this drying, the 
fabrics under operation must be somewhat 
stretched in length and width in order to 
keep them smooth for the operations of 
shearing, etc., as performed afterwards. 
When this precaution of maintaining this 
smoothness at the drying machine is neg- 
lected, then the after processes will act upon 
the cloth in such a way so as to make all 
uneven places and creases in the fabric past 
remedying, a feature which by previously 
keeping the cloth properly stretched during 
drying, cannot so easily occur. After the 
cloth is dried, the process in the dry finish- 
ing room is very much the same as upon 
other goods, only that a considerable quan- 
tity of nap is left on the goods, the length to 
be determined by the finisher according to 
sample given him. 

Pressing the goods is the last process the 
tabric is subjected to, previously to measur- 
ing, doubling and rolling, and for which 
reason it must receive due attention by the 
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operator, in order that the work is done well. 
The object of pressing is to smooth the fab- 
ric, by means of ironing it, of all its wrinkles 
and folds, as well as to enhance its beauty of 
finish. There are two methods of pressing 
in use, viz: The old fashioned method of 
pressing the cloth in folds between press 
paper boards and heated iron plates, by 
means of hydraulic presses, and to which 
process some manufacturers, in connection 
with face finished fabrics, still adhere, claim- 
ing that by this process the heat permeates 
the cloth slowly, and in the same manner 
cools it slowly, and consequently that thus 
the pressing is set better. In some instances, 
belt power is used in place of hydraulic 
power; again pressing by means of electric- 
ity in place of heated plates is also practiced. 
The other method of pressing is by means of 
the modern steam heated rotary press, which 
besides perfect pressing will result in a con- 
siderably larger production, and conse- 
quently saving in labor, time and expenses 
to the mill. 


a 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES. 


Worsted Melton Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 80 4. 


Warp—3960 ends, 8 harness 


fancy draw. 


Reed—14% X 4=—6814 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 


2 ends, 2/408 worsted, brown olive mix 
2 ends, 2/40s worsted, green mix 

2 ends, 2/40s worsted, brown olive mix 
1 end, 2/408 wor:ted, green mix 

tend, 2/4 s worsted, dark brown mix 
2 ends, 2/40s worsted, brown olive mix 
1end, 2/408 worsted, green mix 

rend, 2/408 worsted, green mix 

2 ends, 2/408 worsted, brown olive mix 
rend, 2/40s worsted, green mix 
rend, 2/64s worsted, green 

2 ends, 2/408 worsted, brown oliv 
1end, 2/40s worsted, green mix 
2end, 2/408 worsted, green mix ; on 
2ends, 2/408 worsted, brown olive mix......... 
tend, 2/408 worsted, green mix 

tend, 2/408 worsted, blue 

2 ends, 2/408 worsted, brown olive mix 

rend, 2/408 worsted, green mix. 

tend, 2/40s worsted, green mix 

2 ends, 2/408 worsted, brown olive mix......... 
1 end, 2/408 worsted, green mix 

1 end, 2/408 worsted, green mix 


32 ends 


2ends 
1 end 


28 ends 
52 ends 


e mix 8 ends 


12 ends 
8 ends 


= 16ends 
1 end 


Repeat of pattern: 160 ends 


Filling—6o picks per inch. 
1 pick, 2/64s worsted, blue 


3 pi ks, 2/408 worsted, dark ‘brown mix ssieatwiecte 
12 picks, 2/40s worsted, dark brown mix. = 


‘xXz2= S picks 


12 picks 
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1 pick, 2/64s worsted, green 
3 picks, 2/408 worsted, dark brown mix 


8 picks 
160 picks, 2/40s worsted, dark brown mix..........++. 


160 picks 
Repeat of pattern: 18S picks 


Finish—W orsted Melton"finish, scour well, fuli slightly, 
clip on shear, 56 inches wide. 


ee 


Worsted Suiting. 


‘Cuca idee, Repeat 68 X 4, 


Warp— 3672 ends, 8 or 16 harness fancy draw. 


Reed—14X4=65% inches wide in loom, 
Dress— 


8 ends, 2/328 worsted, 
1 end, 
1 end, 


black.. ° 
a/36s worsted, dark gray.... 
2/328 worsted, black 
rend, 2/368 worsted, dark gray... 
rend, 2/328 worsted, black......... das 
2 ends, 2/328 worsted, black. cocccecceas Sends 
1 end, | 2/645 worsted, dark red brown and 

*) 2/64s worsted, dark green, twisted together....= 1 end 
9 ends, 2/328 worsted, black --= gends 
1 end, | 2/648 worsted, dark red brown and 

’\ 2/648 worsted, dark — twisted a coves = rend 
3 ends, 2/3as worsted, plack.. = 3ends 
1end, 2/36s worsted, dark gray. 
1 end, 2/328 worsted, black. 


2 => 32 ends 


S$ ends 


= 13 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 68 
Filling—55 picks per inch. 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, dark ) 
x q4= 8 picks ¢ x 2= 54 picks 
=19 picks } 


=k, 2/328 worsted, black. 
§, 2/3as worsted, black. 
2/328 worsted, 
2/64s worsted, dark green 
9 picks, 2/328 worsted, black ... ... 
1 pick, 2/64s worsted, dark green.... 
@ PCRS, 0/308 WOPKEEG, DIOEE 2.2.06. cccccveccecesscosvces = 20 picks 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, dark } 
y = Spicks{ 
1 pick, ry 
19 picks, 2/32s worsted, 
it pick, 2/328 worsted, black ; bs 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/64s worsted, dark red DRUID ia adsitick aus = 1 pick 
9 picks, 2/328 worsted, biack anna = g picks 
1 pick, 2/648 worsted, Mate COR QTOWR. ciccrcicavesas = 1 pick 
20 picks, 2/328 worsted, black Se ncaedovocvens = 20 picks 


2 = 54 picks 


: x 
black.. oo=B 19 picks} 


Repeat of pattern : 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


172 picks 


a 


Worsted Suiting. 


Da Ol Complete Weave. Repeat 4X4 
KixJ10 

Warp—3840 ends, 8 or 16 harness straight draw. 
Reed—29X 2=66% inches wide in loom. 
Dress— 


1end, 2/36s worsted, black . 

rend, 2/36s worsted, gray and white........... = 2" 

GIR, Ge WOTONI, CER ova rececccscccccssscceevoces = aend 
end, 2/36s worsted, gray and white.................. = 1end 
SE, GE GTI, Ee cnn ccnccedercccecesesevessss = 1en 

end, 2/64s worsted, blue .. 1 end 

end, 2/36s worsted, black... 

end, 2/;6s worsted, gray and white 

end, 2/36s worsted, black 
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tend, 2/36s,worsted, bla ack 

tend, 2, sos worsted, gray and white 
1end, 2/360s worsted, gray and white....... 
end, 2/36s worsted, black .... 

end, 2/365 worsted, gray and w white ae 
end, 2/368 worsted, black 

end, 2/308 worsted. black eemne is 
end, 2/368 worsted, gray and white .... 
end, 2/36s worsted, gray and white.... 
end, 2/368 worsted, black 

end, 2/36s worsted, gray and white 
end, 2/368 worsted, black. 

end, 2/64s worsted, green. 

end, 2/36s worsted, black 

rend, 2/36s worsted, gray and w hite. 

I end. 2/36s worsted, black. . 


6 = 360ends 


6 ends 


36 ends 


ee 


34 ends 


1end 
1 end 
1end 
1end 


Repeat of pattern : 
—-? picks per inch, arranged thus: 


1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black 

1 pick, 2/36s worsted, gray and white .. 
2 picks, 2/36s worsted, black , 

1 pick, 2/36s worsted, gray and white. 

1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black. 

1 pick, 2/64s worsted, blue 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 


160 ende 


4 picks 
= 2 picks 
= 1 pick 
= 1 pick 


=1 pick 
pick, 2/36s worsted, black 


pick, 2/36s worsted, gray and white 
pick, 2/36s worsted, vlack. = 1 pick 
pick, 2/648 worsted, green..........eceeeceeee ceceees = 1 pick 
piek, 2/36s worsted, black .++.==1 pick 
pick, 2/36s worsted, gray and white. ..2t pick 
pick, 2/36s worsted, black = 1 pick 


192 picks 


; x Sg=178 picks 


Repeat of pattern: 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


———————— 


THE FINISHING OF FANCY CASSIMERES. 


For the fact that fancy cassimeres are 
continually met with in the market, no mat- 
ter what the fashion of the time may be, a 
short description on how to finish them will 
be of the greatest of interest to the reader, 
more so for the reason that to finish cassi- 
meres properly is by no means an easy task, 
requiring besides practical experience, the 
constant attention of the finisher. 

After the woven fabric leaves the perch 
and where besides measuring, all imperfec- 
tions, caused either by the yarn used in the 
construction of the fabric, or during weaving, 
are marked by the percher with chalk, it is 
then ready for numbering, burling and fine 
sewing. 

The purpose of numbering the piece, i. e., 
sewing-in its respective number, as laid out 
for it previously to the making of the warp, 
will be readily grasped, hence no special ref- 
erence required any more than that this 
number is stitched-in by a girl or woman as 
the case may be, at the end of the fabric, 
with a heavy cotton or woolen yarn of a 
color so as to distinguish it clearly from the 
shade of the color or colors as used in the 
fabric, white being the color mostly em- 
ployed. 


Burling has for its object the raising and 
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removing all knots, 
on sides, 


slugs, bunches, draw-in 
etc., and also marking with chalk 
all imperfections that need to be sewed-in 
and which were overlooked by the percher 
before. The burling is of necessity a very 
particular process and must be thoroughly 
and carefully performed. Both face and 
back come in for an equal share of attention. 
There is no use in having inexperienced 
hands do this work, for they will usually 
make things worse instead of better however 
good their intentions may be. It takes a 
good burler to remove runners without 
doing damage to the face of the goods. 

Sewing-in or mending imperfections in the 
woven flannel is a very important part in fin- 
ishing fancy cassimeres, since in many cases 
they are close finished (i. e., thread bare fin- 
ished) fabrics and where almost all imper- 
fections show when finished, and therefore 
must be mended in the flannel so as to re- 
ceive the same treatment as the rest of the 
cloth. It is essential that the sewer-in should 
understand the colors as used for producing 
the various effects in the fabric and have a 
good eye for imitating the latter, taking ad- 
joining patterns for reference, both as to the 
interlacing of the threads as well as the color- 
ing, thereby making a nearly perfect affair 
of some of the most imperfect places, cer- 
tainly work which requires experience as well 
as attention. On plain or mixes, the weave 
alone will only come under consideration, all 
kinds of sewing-in being then more or less 
regulated by the kind of final finish of the 
fabric; thus indicating that more exact work 
is required for a threadbare fancy fabric, re 
quiring little, if any, finishing afterwards, 
than if dealing with a face finish fabric and 
where gigging or napping, i. e., the nap thus 
raised on the face of the fabric, will cover 
many imperfections, never to be noticed 
the finished fabric. The work, however, is 
tedious in the extreme and trying to the 
eyes; however, experience comes to the aid 
of the person and after awhile imperfections 
are corrected to a nicety which formerly ap- 
peared hard or impossible to be remedied. 
[t will be also a good plan for the overseer 
to regulate the work, giving the hardest 
styles to be mended to the most experienced 
hands. 
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After burling and sewing-in has been prop- 
erly done, the fabrics then should be careful- 
ly perched again, by a competent person, in 
order to be sure that every imperfection has 
been remedied properly, also to keep track 
of how much work had to be done by the 
menders. This second inspection will pre- 
vent any goods from going to the fulling mill 
except they are right, in turn saving lots of 
trouble and expense to the mill, for the fact 
that whatever needs mending in a fabric un- 
der consideration, it must be mended, i. e., 
corrected as good as possible before said 
cloth goes to the fulling mill, since after the 
latter process, mending is impossible. 

The fabric is then ready for the wet fin- 
ishing process, i. e., the fulling process, pre- 
viously to which, however, such fabrics as are 
to be flocked during fulling are “tacked.” 

Tacking the selvages prevents flocks from 
going to the face of the goods under opera- 
tion, causing them at the same time to full 
more evenly by forming a sort of a bag 
while running in the mill, for which reason 
some finishers also tack goods for the full- 
ing process which are not flocked. Tacking 
is done either by hand or machine, the latter 
system superseding the former in most all 
the larger mills, and where the installing of 
the machinery necessary for this purpose, 
easily will repay itself in a short time. 

Tacking by hand has been and is genera- 
ally done by boys, who, as as will be readily 
understood, have to be watched closely in 
order that they do their work right. There 
are two ways of stitching the selvages, viz: 
either take a stitch through the lists every 
three or four inches, using a continuous 
string of twine for this purpose, pieced out as 
the boy proceeds with his work; or run needle 
and thread simply through the two selvages 
and tie the string in a knot, cutting off the 
string and repeat the affair every three or 
four inches. By the latter method there will 
be less chance for the loops of the twine 
to catch in the fulling mill, besides quite a 
saving in twine will be made, while the work 
will be quite as effective, if not more so, than 
in the first mentioned case, for if the loops 
of the continuous end of twine should catch 
on a projection in the fulling mill, the twine 
will break and release quite a number of 
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stitches, thus leaving the face of the fabric 
more or less exposed, the same as if the 
goods were not tacked at all. 

The advantage of tacking by a sewing ma- 
chine in place of tacking by hand, is that 
the stitches thus made are of uniform size, 
and at the same time small enough to answer 
the purpose excellently. A long chain stitch 
about 7/8 inches long answers nicely for 
practically all classes of fabrics and it is not 
necessary to adjust the length of the stitch 
to each different fabric. The ordinary short 
stitches made on ordinary sewing machines 
which are not coarser than four or five to 
the inch, are not long enough for tacking 
goods which are fulled to any considerable 
extent. Short stitches of this kind will of- 
tentimes cause the selvages to be severed 
from the body of the goods in the fulling 
process, or at best will felt in so tight that 
it will be impossible to pull the thread out. 

The purpose of tacking is two-fold, it pre- 
vents the face from getting chafed in the 
fulling mill and at the same time, as already 
previously referred to, it prevents the flocks 
from getting on the face of the fabric, pro- 
vided flocks are used in the process; at the 
same time, the goods will full more evenly. 
Carefully selected flocks, i. e., proper flocks. 
and if applied in the proper way, are all right 
to use in connection with a great many fab- 
rics, and it is only when these points are not 
taken in proper consideration or when the 
matter is overdone that the flocking of goods 
becomes a nuisance all around. 

After the goods are properly tacked, they 
are then ready for the process of fulling as 
carried On in the machine known as the full- 
ing mill. 

The points to be taken into consideration 
by the fuller are: 

Desired weight of finished fabric, 

Its finished width, and 

Percentage of take-up in length, 

Being items which go hand in hand, regu- 
lating at the same time the amount of flocks 
(if such are to be used) to be added during 
the process of fulling in order to get the fab- 
rics up to their proper weight. 

Fulling the cloth certainly is the most im- 
portant point for the manufacturer and for 
which reason the overseer will have to use 
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the best of judgment. He has at this point to 
take into consideration everything in the fin- 
ishing line, make provisions for all the losses 
sustained in the whole process of manufactur- 
ing the fabric up to that stage as well as 
afterwards. He has to take into considera- 
tion the amount of dirt and grease, dyestuff, 
size, etc., which entered into the yarn during 
dyeing, picking, carding, the dressing of the 
warp, etc., and which impurities have to be 
removed. He must also consider the loss 
sustained by the cloth under operation, by 
chafing in the fulling mill, by the gigging 
process and also the shearing, all being items 
which have to be provided for by the finisher 
in the process of fulling. In the better class 
of cassimeres, as a rule, all this loss is made 
up by shrinkage, whereas on medium and 
cheap goods both flocks and shrinkage are 
resorted to. 

After having decided what is best required 
for the goods under operation, we are then 
ready to put them in the fulling mill, and 
when at once another very important item 
comes under consideration, the same being: 
what make of soap to use, in answer to which 
we only can say “The best is good enough,” 
the absence of the proper soap certainly 
unknowingly having given any amount of 
trouble and inconvenience to many a finisher. 

A wrong economy for the superintendent 
or manufacturer is to buy a cheap soap for 
his finisher, by what we mean an inferior 
gerade of soap, for the sake of trying to save 
a few pennies, a feature which in turn can- 
not help but result in loss of dollars to the 
mill, for the fact that the fabrics thus treated 
with such an inferior soap will lose in their 
general handling and feeling. The soap used 
at the fulling mill should be of a body suffi- 
ciently heavy to last throughout the fulling 
operation without turning watery and still 
have sufficient vitality left for scouring the 
coods afterwards; in other words, making 
the latter process simply a process of rinsing 
the goods previously to their being fulled. A 
soap possessing these characteristics cannot 
help but be the means of laying a foundation 
for a perfect finish to the fabrics thus treated. 
Be careful to put the proper amount of soap 
on the fabric under operation, taking into 
consideration that too much is just as bad as 


tuo little; the proper amount to use for the 
process being the exact amount required, a 
feature which certainly requires practical ex- 
perience by the fuller, i. e., the finisher. 

If fabrics have to be flocked, do this before 
putting on soap. Let the trap of the fulling 
mill down, since in this way the flocks will be 
more thoroughly rubbed into the structure, 
breaking up at the same time creases and 
wrinkles made in the goods by passing be- 
tween the rolls and at the same time distrib- 
uting the flocks more evenly over the fabric 
in the mill; being at the same time careful to 
put on the flocks as slowly as possible in 
order to give the fabric a chance to absorb 
them evenly. Running fabrics in this way, i. 
e., by means of dry flocking from 15 to 20 
minutes, will give them a chance to take up 
all the flocks required and after which the 
goods then are ready for soaping, 

Provided a finisher should prefer to add 
the flocks by means of what is known as 
wet-flocking, take about one-quarter the 
amount of flocks calculated to be used, and 
sprinkle them lightly on the goods when they 
begin to get warm in the fulling mill. Then 
after awhile, add another quarter of the 
flocks, and continue in this manner until all 
the flocks have been added. The flocks put 
on in this manner will adhere as firmly as 
possible to the fabric thus flocked and fulled, 
since the flocks are thus fed to the fabric 
when it is in a condition to absorb them best, 
i. e., when the fabric becomes heated, and 


thus felting starts. 
(To be continued.) 
—___@q—_____— 


ADVANTAGES OF STEAMING WOOLEN 
YARNS. 


The steaming of woolen yarns, especially 
such as destined for filling purposes, was 
originally confined more particularly only to 
mills running on face finished goods, like 
beavers, kerseys, doeskins, etc., until it was 
found to be also of value for yarns destined 
for other goods, for the reason that in an 
unsteamed condition, the fibres, as compos- 
ing the thread, have a tendency to more or 
less return to the natural position they were 
in before being twisted into yarn. It must 
be here mentioned that twist is a necessity 
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to yarn, since “without twist no yarn;” twist, 
not only being a necessity to yarn, but at the 
same time imparts strength to the fabric, the 
more number of turns of twist per inch the 
thread receives, proportionately increasing 
its strength and consequently also that of the 
fabric, in the construction of which such yarn 
is employed. 

Every textile student, whether manufac- 
turer, superintendent or overseer, will have 
noticed that the spun thread as coming from 
the mule or jack constantly endeavors, when 
there is no counteracting force to prevent it, 
to rid itself of a certain number of these 
turns of twist imparted to it during spinning; 
for example, a weaver will notice it when a 
warp end breaks in the loom during weaving, 
and when frequently he must re-twist the 
broken end, either before or after he tied to 
said broken end a piece of its corresponding 
waste yarn, in order that the thread in ques- 
tion will weave, preventing at the same time 
any chance for said broken end showing im- 
perfect afterwards in the finished cloth, and 
this more particularly in connection with 
clear face-finished fabrics, or goods in which 
double and twist yarn-is used in their con- 
struction in connection with floating warp 
weaves, as for example satins, and when 
threads thus re-tied minus twisting, would 
show a difference in the pattern, or, at least 
the original is essentially changed. 

Such trouble is prevented by the steaming 
of the warp yarn, for when then a tightly 
twisted thread breaks, the re-tied end retains 
the twist fixed in it by the steaming, and for 
which reason there is no necessity for the 
weaver to re-twist such steamed yarn pro- 
vided an end breaks, certainly an advantage 
to the mill in preventing imperfections to 
the goods. 

Although steaming of the yarn will make 
the wool fibre lose some of its elasticity, still 
at the same time its strength is increased bv 
the process. 

Woolen yarn, in order to weave well, must 
contain a certain amount of elasticity, a fea- 
ture well known to the practical man, for the 
first thing the boss weaver will do when com- 
ing in contact with a bad warp, will be to 
take an end of said warp yarn, say for exam- 
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ple one yard long, and holding each end 
tightly between two fingers of each hand, 
and see how many inches it will stretch be- 
fore breaking, holding the thread thus tested 
upon a bench or table marked off by him 
for this purpose. Should there be only very 
little if any stretch to the yarn, a dead yarn, 
a yarn possibly containing any amount of 
shoddy or waste held together only by an 
excessive amount of twist, a yarn possibly 
stretching only an inch or less to the yard 
before breaking, such a yarn will naturally 
continually break during weaving, the yarn 
will not stand the strain imposed upon it in 
the opening of the shed as well as the beat- 
ing up of the filling to the fell of the cloth. 
Quite the reverse to it is the case if he finds 
that the thread he is testing stretches, sav 
for example, two or three inches or possibly 
more, and when bad weaving cannot be laid 
by him upon the quality of the stock, i. e., 
the yarn. This will explain why yarns made 
of one kind of wool, the one dyed in the 
stock a color requiring lots of boiling, will 
possess less stretching capabilities compared 
to yarn made of the same identical stock, the 
same counts, the same amount of twist, but 
woven in the gray or dyed a color requiring 
little if any boiling, and when the full amount 
of elasticity, characteristic to the wool fibre 
and consequently also the yarn is preserved. 

Elasticity of the woolen thread may be 
explained by mentioning that the naturai 
wave or curl of its fibres enables them to be 
stretched to a certain extent. When said 
curls in connection with an unsteamed yarn 
are excessively stretched, the fibres in turn 
lose their mutual cohesion and draw apart, 
or the thread tears, or breaks, as we call it. 
However, if said curl of the fibre in the 
thread receives a certain stability in the posi- 
tion they occupy, by means of steaming, 
more force will then be necessary to break 
or tear the thread. The destruction of their 
mutual interlacing is more difficult, besides 
the thread will break more abruptly. The 
cohesion of the fibres in connection with 
steamed yarn is still further increased by the 
fact that the horny substance of the wool 
fibre swells under the influence of the steam, 
and that consequently the body of the thread 
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becomes thicker after steaming, a feature 
which evidently will increase the cohesive- 
ness of the fibres composing the yarn. 

These remarks will at once explain why 
the increase in strength of the steamed wool 
yarn over such as not steamed, does not 
always show itself in the same degree im all 
kinds of woolen yarn thus treated, the same 
varying with the length of fibre, and its 
greater or lesser degree of wave of crimp or 
curl, as also called. The latter item, as a 
rule, is more’ pronounced in woolen yarn 
compared to worsted yarn, since in connec- 
tion with the first, a fibre of pronounced 
curliness is generally used, it being an item 
in opposition to worsted yarn and where a 
fibre with very slight curliness is preferred, 
besides the entire process of worsted spin- 
ning is directed toward a still further 
straightening of the already straight fibre, a 
feature which in turn will explain us that 
in proportion, less strength by steaming is 
imparted to worsted yarn than is the case in 
connection with woolen yarn. 

In many instances, trouble is claimed in 
connection with the steaming of woolen yarn 
of light sensitive colors, especially white 
yarn, whether in the gray or bleached, the 
steaming turning them yellowish. Although 
in one or the other stray case, the imperfect 
construction of the apparatus may be at the 
bottom, however, in the majority of instances 
the treatment which the yarn received in 
steaming, as well as the kind of lubricant 
used in the picking room, will be found at 
the bottom of the trouble. High pressure of 
steam or excessive exposure of the yarn to 
its action, or both items combined, are in 
most cases responsible for the mischief done; 
either item quoted can be injurious, both at 
the same time making so much more trouble. 
Never use a higher pressure than one atmo- 
sphere, at least not for light colors and 
white. 

With reference to length of time necessary 
to subject light colored yarn to steaming 
without injuring it, we can say: Not longer 
a time than to have them well penetrated by 
the steam, for the fact that excessive expos- 
ure may be injurious even to dark colors. 
From two to three minutes is the time gen- 
‘rally allowed for the process 


Remember that the baskets in which the 
yarn is steamed must have open meshes, i. e., 
be loosely braided and made either of rattan, 
or galvanized iron wire, in order to offer no 
resistance to the entrance of the steam. 

Yarn destined for warp purposes is best 
steamed at once after coming from the mule 
or jack, whereas such as destined for filling 
purposes gives the most satisfaction if 
steamed just previously to using it on the 
loom. 

The greatest of care must be used with 
reference to the lubricant to be used for 
light colored and white woolen yarns, pro- 
vided the same are steamed, cutting out the 
use of mineral oil, since complaints about 
white yarns turning yellow can be in most 
cases traced to such a lubricant; oleine, as 
free from acid as can be had, being a most 
suitable lubricant for sensitive colors. 

With reference to the increase in strength 
imparted to woolen yarn by steaming, the 
same varies with the length of the fibre used 
in its construction. Tests with yarns made 
of short fibres have shown an increase of 
from I0 to 12 per cent., whereas in connec- 
tion with yarns composed of long staple 
fibres, the increase in strength in some cases 
went up to 20 per cent.; facts which will 
readily explain why steaming takes the place 
of considerable sizing done in former years, 
in turn greatly assisting the scouring of the 
flannel in the finishing room and where then 
either none or only a very light size has to 
be scoured out. 

Manufacturers of fabrics sometimes object 
to the steaming of yarn used in the construc- 
tion of fabrics requiring loss of fulling, claim- 
ing that it is detrimental to the felting proc- 
ess in the fulling mill. They certainly may 
be correct in their statement, provided the 
steaming has been done with dry, hot steam 
and this at the same time with too high a 
pressure of steam, or steaming the yarn for 
too long a time. This trouble is readily 
overcome by locating a reducing valve in the 
steam supply pipe leading to the steaming 
apparatus, and by means of which the steam 
then can be regulated at will. 

—————_—_o—_—___—___—_—_- 

The United States has 863,290,035 acres of 

land as vet unappropriated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


THE COST OF WOOLEN GOODS. 
BY EDWIN VILES. 


(Continued from August.) 


Weaving. We have a pricelist showing 
how much a weaver is paid per yard with a 
certain number of picks. The payroll tells 
us how much the weaver has earned for a 
period of say 12 months, and the same book 
tells us how much has been paid in the same 
time to the boss weaver, percher, fixers, 
dressers, filling coverers and drawers-in and 
other day help in the weave room; to their 
pay may also be added the salary of superin- 
tendent, designer and pattern winders. We 
find the wages paid to the day help amounted 
to 60 per cent. of the wages paid to the weav- 
ers, who worked by the piece. In order to 
find the cost of weaving per yard, we simply 
add 60 per cent. to the weaving room price- 
list. Any allowance for shrinkage or stretch- 
ing during finishing should be added after the 
60 per cent. has been added. 

Finishing, Dye-house Labor, Machine 
Shop, Boiler Tender and Watchmen. Ascer- 
tain the amount of wages paid in these de- 
partments, and see what percentage they 
constitute when compared with the cost of 
weaving as computed above and you have 
the cost of these departments. 

The next thing in order is to ascertain the 
amount of general expenses. Every boss 
dyer will be able to tell the superintendent 
how much the dyestuffs cost for coloring one 
pound of wool, yarn or cloth of a certain 
shade, but I think three cents per pound is a 
safe figure for coloring one pound of stock. 
This depends entirely on the class of goods a 
mill is making. Each color should be fig- 
ured by itself. Some goods may require no 
dyeing at all, while others, for example fast 
dark blues, will cost more than the above 
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figure. Other expenses, such as taxes, in- 
surance, fuel, soaps, alkalis, oils, supplies, 
etc., and also salaries for clerical services and 
for agent, should be computed for a period of 
12 months. Then we should figure what 
proportion they bear to the payroll of the en- 
tire mill. If it is 30 per cent., for example, 
then 30 per cent. of the cost of labor should 
be added for general expenses. 

In some mills where a good many pat- 
terns and selling ends are made, some addi- 
tion should be made to the cost of fancy cas- 
simeres. Ascertain the amount of yarn 
which is used during the season for the pat- 
tern work. This can be easily done by weigh- 
ing all the patterns after they have been wov- 
en, and by allowing a good percentage for 
yarn waste. Taking this article as a guide, a 
manufacturer can figure how much the aver- 
age cost of the yarn is. Then compare the 
yearly production of cassimeres with the cost 
of yarn used for patterns. If it is one or two 
per cent., add that amount to the total cost 
of the goods. 

I should certainly allow something for 
wear and tear, and a depreciation say 
21/2 per cent. on the cost of buildings, and 
5 per cent. on the cost of machinery. If the 
cost of buildings is $40,000 and the cost of 
machinery $60,000, we should add to the 
cost of goods 2 1/2 per cent. of $40,000 and 
5 per cent. of $60,000, or $4,000. To appor- 
tion this sum to the cost of one yard of cloth, 
find out what proportion it is of the yearly 
payroll. If it is 5 per cent., add that per- 
centage of the total cost of labor to the cost 
of the cloth. 

This system of estimating the cost of 
goods may appear at the first glance compli- 
cated, but it is flexible, and no matter what 
class or how many classes of goods are made 
at the same time in one mill, the cost price 
of them can be ascertained very closely with 
the help of tables, which can be prepared for 
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each department and the figuring can be 
simplified. 

Following I will give a copy of cost sheets 
as I have worked them out: 


Cast Sheet of Cassimeres Range in $2.00. 
2880 Ends 34 run warp, Reed 10} 4=68!' and 48 Picks 
fillfng 43 run. 

Weight finished =14 ozs. 

Weight of yarn required per yard (17.65 ozs, % warp 
and &% filling)+15% for loss in carding and spinning = 
20.8 ozs. stock. 





Seock im 70% wool (@ 70 cents per Ib. = $0.049 
” 30% shoddy (@ 22 cents per lb. = .066 
$0.556 


Sorting = 14.56 ozs. Stock @ 1.43 cents per lb.= $0.0137 








oi { 10.4 ozs. Stock 3% run @ 2.08 t sa 8 
Carding 1 10.4 ozs. Stock 43% ruu @ 2.50 7 
( 8.83 ozs. yarn 344 run @ 1.50 ) 
Spinning { 8.83 ozs. yarn 4% run @ 1.75; = 0250 
/ added 30% ~ ) 
Spooling = 2880 ends @ 0.21 = .0060 
Weaving = 50 picks = 10 cents per yd. + 
60% + 5% for loss length = -1677 
Finishing, Dyehouse, Machine Shop say 
62% of cost of earnings — .1040 
$0.3462 
20.8 ozs. Stock (@ $0.556 per lb. = og7ase 
Labcr = -3462 
Dyestuffs = -0273 
14.§6 ozs. Wool at 3 cents per lb. = -1039 
General Expenses 30% of labor Wear and 
Tear 5% labor = 0173 
$1.2175 
Rotton Yarn 14% of Cost 018 





Cost at mill $1.2355 


Fancy cassimeres are in most cases made 
out of different kinds of yarn. Silk and 
mercerized cotton, sometimes in large quan- 
tities, have entered in their construction and 
the price of such yarns should be added to 
the cost of goods. Double and twist is 
partly used in place of single yarn, and the 
price of the goods is thereby materially in- 
creased. To ascertain this increase, I al- 
ways find out first the cost of single yarns 
and, following the above cost sheet, arrive at 
it in this way: 


I ar an 5. earkd wwe othe Was $0.7228 
EE Shes Ace reek Bere esives 0.0137 
EO iti es ve retenthwkteen ce 0.0298 
SG Anwh scekaaes Foye dse 0.0250 


General expenses (30 per cent. of 
above labor = 8.91) 
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Wear and tear (5 per cent. of above 
labor) 


Cost of yarn per 14 ozs. finished ... 0.8164 
Cost of yarn per ounce ............ 0.0583 


Let us suppose now we are using double 
and twist made out of 7 run yarn in con- 
nection with the single yarn. This twist is 
made of all wool at 70 cents per pound, 
which shrinks only 10 per cent. in carding 
and spinning. The cost is found as follows: 





Yarn required for 14 ozs. finished cloth (17.65 ozs.) 
10% for loss in carding = 19.6 ozs. Stock per yd. 





19.6 ozs. Stock at 70 cents per Ib. 





= $0.8575 

Sorting = 19.6 ozs. at 1.43 cents per lb. oi 0175 

Carding = 19.6 ozs. at 3.57 cents per lb. = 0437 

Spinning 17:65 ozs. 2.4 cents per lb. 30% added = _ .0334 

Twisting say 2 cents per lb. = .0221 

Expenses ( 30% of above labor = .1167) = -0350 

Wear and Tear (5% of above labor = .1167)= .0058 
Cost of 14 ozs. finished yarn $1.015 

Cost per ounce .0725 





Comparing these two tables we find that 
the double and twist yarn costs 1.42 cents 
more per ounce finished than the single yarn. 
Suppose in our single yarn fabric we had 
used twist yarn for every other thread in the 
warp; this would have amounted to 3 3/4 
ounces finished. Then we would have to add 
to above cost 3 3/4 X 1.42 = 5.33 cents. 

Our twisting is done in the spooling 
room under the supervision of the overseer 
of that room. Figuring the wages paid to 
the spooler who puts the doubling on spools 
for the twister and those earned by the 
twister tender and adding pro rata the wages 
of overseer and yarn-carrier, the above 2 
cents figured for cost of twisting will be 
about correct. 

cettinnitahnatlDj peta 

The exports of Sea Island cotton for 1905, 
according to a bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, amounted to 
40,376 bales, valued at $3,223,271, or 20.3 
cents per pound. 


The first duty on cotton in the United 
States was three cents a pound, imposed in 
1790. This remained in force till 1812 when 
it was raised to six cents, and afterward, in 
1816, reduced to the former level, and re- 
moved altogether in 1846. 


























































































































































































































































TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


TESTING SIZED YARN. 


The following tests of sized cotton yarn 
were made in a New England mill to deter- 
mine the increase of weight and strength by 
sizing: 

TEST NO. 1 
Sizing compound: 
75 lbs. Sago Flour, 
40 lbs. Corn Starch, 
6 lbs. Tallow. 
Boil one hour. 

150 gallons water make 158 gallons starch. 
Test. 

1/32s: reel 31.64 before sizing, 29.41 after 
sizing. Increase of weight by sizing 7.05 per 
cent. 

Breaking strain of 1/32s: 52 before sizing, 
57 after sizing. Increase of breaking strain 
by sizing 8.77 per cent. 

1/22s: reel 21.12 before sizing, 20 after 
sizing. Increase of weight by sizing 5.30 per 
cent, \ ¥I 

Breaking strain of 1/22s: 79 before sizing, 
g4 after sizing. Increase of breaking strain 
by sizing 15.95 per cent. 

TEST NO. 2 
Sizing compound: 
60 Ibs. Corn Starch, 
30 Ibs. Potato Starch, 
15 lbs. Imp. Size, 
1 lb. Tallow. 
Boil one hour. 

150 gallons water make 158 gallons starch. 
lest. 

1/32s: reel 31.75 before sizing, 30.30 after 
sizing. Increase of weight by sizing 4.56 
per cent. 

Breaking strain: 1/32s is 44 before sizing, 
55 after sizing. Increase of breaking strain 
by sizing is 25 per cent. 

1/22s: reel 21.74 before sizing, 19.23 after 
sizing. Increase of weight by sizing 11.54 
per cent. 

Breaking strain: 1/22s is 71 before sizing, 
81 after sizing. Increase of breaking strain 
by sizing 14.08 per cent. 

- nina 

Only one-fourth of the area of Canada is 
occupied and only one-eighth is under culti- 
vation 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


Here, and at all other European centres 
from which reports come, faith is strong in 
wool. The fall at the tail of the London 
sales is ascribed to the strategy of Antwerp- 
ians. Customers accept that explanation 
with extreme reluctance, but it is to be ob- 
served that the decline goes no further. In 
view of the event the market holds much ma- 
terial that has been badly bought. Perhaps 
the purchasers of the English clip are 
furthest off from realizing a par price for 
their speculation. It remains the case that 
buying for consumption is small, and hold- 
ers look to purchasers for prospective re- 
quirements to stiffen values again. Withal 
the series of London sales opening Septem- 
ber 25 gives rise to anxious interest. 

= * + 

Justly or unjustly the German patent office 
has the name of unfairness towards foreign 
patentees. That opinion prevails among 
patentees of textile processes and machinery 
and many of them go to the trouble of put- 
ting forward a German subject on their be- 
half, who subsequently assigns his rights to 
the British inventor. The artifice is not al- 
ways successful, for German machine-build- 
ers are well informed upon developments 
abroad. It is alleged that the more power- 
ful interests bring all possible opposition to 
bear to prevent the grant of a German patent 
for any invention likely to supersede their 
own. Their capacity in this direction is lim- 
ited, but their interventions have sufficed to 
give birth to a sense of grievance. Some 
steps are now afoot to obtain revisions of 
refused patents for cotton-spinning machin- 
ery. For the present these are privately un- 
dertaken. Later on there may be grounds 
for diplomatic representations and for a re- 
minder that these privileges are the subject 


of conventions and are reciprocal or nothing 
a. * + 


The financial arrangements of many Amer- 
ican mills would seem to be more involved 
than those usual in England. We have no 
systematic assigning of debts, which is a 
practice rarely followed by other than those 
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at the point of desperation. The fact that 
debts have been assigned is accounted a 
black mark by creditors in case of in- 
solvency. Nor have we much hypotheca- 
tion of stock, although this system of rais- 
ing funds is not unknown in the yarn trade 
between spinners and agents. Need of funds 
is more usually met by sales for cash when 
an extra discount varying between 1/2 and 
1 1/4 per cent. is conceded. 

In the main, textile people of all degrees 
rely upon their bankers. In different parts 
of the country bank terms and conditions 
vary. It is easier in Yorkshire than in Lan- 
cashire to obtain an overdraft and is cheaper 
in the North than in the South, owing to 
methods of calculating interest. Bankers 
allow themselves to be guided by the known 
necessities of the class of trade and the 
terms of credit prevailing therein, as well as 
by their acquaintance with the personal 
character of the customer. Thus in one 
quarter an overdraft may be had on the 
faith of the general soundness of the ac- 
count, while in another the bank may insist 
on the deposit of securities. By hook or 
crook the manufacturer gets the accommo- 
dation he requires and from his own bank 
and in his own name solely. 

The charges are susceptible to special ad- 
justment, but in general are something like 
these: Five per cent. interest taken on over- 
drafts and 2 to 2 1/4 per cent. allowed on 
balances to credit. Commission is 1/8 per 
cent. on turnover, although in the case of 
wool dealers or cotton mills having im- 
mense business the charge may be as little 
as 1/16 per cent. Customers in credit may 
have bills discounted at bank rate and others 
at a discount usually 1/2 per cent. above that 
figure. The statement is at any rate close 
enough to the average to show on what 
terms English manufacturers obtain money. 

= * o 

A demand for the total exclusion from 
British ports of wool suspected of anthrax 
germs is advocated both in and out of Par- 
liament. The authorities hesitate to take 
this drastic step, hoping to find a means of 
sterilizing the anthrax spores with formalin 
or some such modern antiseptic. To do so 
when the bale has been opened is possible, 
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but there remains the risk to the opener. 
Regulations for the handling of suspected 
wools have been growing in stringency, but 
fatalities have been increasing, too. There 
were I14 deaths from anthrax in the three 
years, 1900-02, and 154 in the period 1903- 
05, Of which 59 occurred in the last-named 
year. The traffic in dangerous wools will be 
killed if it cannot be cured and these are the 
sorts that are recognized as mischievous: 

Mohair from the Van district of Turkey- 
in-Asia, Persian locks and camel hair as also 
hair from Karadi and Bagdad, Russian and 
Peking camel hair, East Indian cashmere, 
Pelitan and alpaca. 

In one degree or another all are sus- 
pect. Those sorts are proved worst that 
come from Persia and China and it is the im- 


portation of them that is likely first to be 
prohibited. 


. * a 


It is complained against some of our tex- 
tile combines that they are harsh in their 
handling of the technical chiefs they em- 
ploy. The commercial man, it is repre- 
sented, gets much more considerate treat- 
ment. The army of canvassers maintained 
by the dyeing and other associations went in 
fear and trembling when the mergers were 
first reported, but they have had little cause 
for complaint. Their earnings have not 
been reduced and their positions are secured 
by terminal agreements. Not so with the 
responsibie dyer, for instance. His tenure is 
from week to week and changes come sud- 
denly and for small visible reason. As 
branch works have been closed in large 
numbers, the difficulty of finding new em- 
ployment is aggravated. Perhaps. the 
changes are made necessary by trade move- 
ments and perhaps the opposition of inside 
men is less feared than that of representa- 
tives enjoying intimacy with the customers. 
Whatever the explanation, there is reason 
for technical men to stand out for an 
equality at least with the hustling manager 
and the business getter. They have as 
sound a claim as any to the dignity of a reg- 
ular job. 

* * 7 

Following on the fashion for embroidered 

dress goods comes a demand for cloths fig- 
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ured by means of loom swivels. This is be- 
ing met by France and Germany because 
English makers have destroyed their swivels, 
despairing of ever finding use for them 
again. Hundreds have been demolished 
during the last four years and neither in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire nor in Scotland can 
swivel looms be found. When last these pat- 
terns were in fashion it was found that they 
made disastrously bad stock at the end of 
their run. Their season may be expected to 
last for some time yet, however. 
- * . 

The tariff squabbles of European countries 
although they affect silk have little interest 
to Americans except in so far as they indi- 
cate the extremity of international rivalry. 
Switzerland is now threatened with retalia- 
tion from France and for a somewhat ex- 
traordinary reason. The countries are on 
the best political terms and they do business 
in Swiss silks, taxed from 2 francs to 4 francs 
a kilo at the French frontier. Switzerland 
has been bargaining with Germany and—in 
consideration of separate advantages—has 
assented to a German tariff of 5.60 francs on 
her silk tissues. To this France objects, 
foreseeing a great advance in German silk 
manufacture consequent on the scotching of 
Swiss competition and even looking forward 
to the time when German silks shall be 
dumped below cost in Paris. The likelihood 
is that the Swiss-German bargain will have 
to be revised. 

- + * 

A correspondent is curious to know 
whether the vacuum principle of dyeing is 
applied to piece-goods in England and 
whether the system is regularly worked. It 
is used upon loose stock largely and upon 
the dyeing of some cotton cops. Dyers in 
general express their wonder that anyone 
should wish to dye pieces so when the form 
of them lends itself so well to other methods 
Except for some problematical gain in time 
I find dyers indisposed to believe that dye- 
ing under pressure could offer any induce- 
ment, although it is suggested as a possi- 
bility that the greater heat and pressure 
might be of advantage in securing particular 
sorts of finishes. They observe also that 
oxidation under these conditions is different 
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from that effected in the ordinary machine 
and that different results from equal quanti- 
ties of dyestuff might be expected. 

So much for theory. I have information 
as to an experiment in practice. The leading 
firm of cotton velvet dyers made a deter- 
mined effort to test the feasibility of the no- 
tion. They employed such a machine as is 
used for dyeing cotton cops, in which the 
liquor is alternately sucked through and 
forced again through the material. And 
they convinced themselves that it could not 
be worked to satisfy their requirements. 
The outer folds of cloth acted as filters in 
each direction, preventing the full strength 
of liquor from reaching the interior. The 
goods were thus dark at the erds and shaded 
throughout and nothing they could devise 
served to obviate this disadvantage. With 
other material to work on better fortune 
might conceivably be found. It is unknown. 
however, that any firm is using a machine 
of the vacuum type for piece goods. 

+ * * 


An objection made to the dyeing of slub- 
bing and raw stock under pressure is that 
white places are left in the bulk. Unless ex- 
haustion is very complete, air bubbles re- 
main in odd corners and result in imperfect 


dyeing. A simple, cheap and easily under 
stood arrangement is being used now in 
slubbing dye houses, more especially for 
mordanting, which is credited with being 
more effective than a machine relying upon 
pumps. There are inner and outer wood 
vats and in the inner the wool is placed 
Water surrounds the inner vessel up to its 
lip. Two steam pipes running longitudinall, 
into the outer space cause the water to boil 
and constant commotion is caused by the 
shock of the slopping over at the sides. Th: 
steam exhausts into upright pipes at the en 
of the vessel which fill with water from th: 
outer tank. At their tops these tubes ar 
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bent at right angles to form a mouth. They 
discharge a foot or so above water level and 
the steady throw of water from them in- 
duces a movement lengthwise. Quite satis- 
factory results in partial dyeing or mordant- 
ing are being obtained. The liquor reaches 
equally all parts of the mass and the cost of 
the mechanism need not exceed $150. 


* + * 










Figures to hand show the average annual 
earnings of textile workers in Germany in 
the wool and cotton trades. For the whole 
empire (1904), the average was $141.20, 
which may be compared with $110.20 in 
1886, since when there has been a steady 
rise. Silesia is the area of lowest wages, 
showing an average of $105.40. In the 
Rhine provinces and Westphalia the highest 
rate, $160.80, is paid. North Germany 
comes second with $146.80 and Saxony, Al- 
sace and South Germany go to reduce the 
average. America is not alone in having a 
“South.” 

Since 1891 silk workers’ earnings in Ger- 
many have improved some 20 per cent. The 
figures are $131.20 to $158.20. In the linen 
trade, which includes the hemp, jute and 
cocoanut fibre branches, wages are better by 
50 per cent. than in 1886. The averages are 
$92.60 and $141. Observations in the engi- 
neering trade show that wages in Germany 
are seriously lower than in either England 
or France for skilled hands, but for unskilled 
men there is little to choose between Eng- 
land and Germany, and the points are in 
favor of the French laborer. 


* ” * 


[t is from Huddersfield’s Colne Valley that 
the cheapest tweeds come and makers of 
similar cloths may be interested to know the 
rate of pay to unskilled men there. As the 
result of a strike, card-room hands (teasers 
nd fettlers), wool scourers and dye-house 
aborers, are to receive $6 per week of 58 
hours and 11 cents an hour for overtime. 
[his is at the rate of 10 cents an 
whether by day or by night. 


hour 
The figures 
may be -taken as representative of pay 
throughout the urban portion of the heavy 
voolen district. 
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Careful sheep breeding and careful manip- 
ulation of their produce has done a great 
deal to popularize Argentine wool in 
Europe. The enterprise of one pastoralist 
in that country has been shown by the pay- 
ment of $7,610 for a Leicester ram whose 
qualities will go to improve Argentine 
crossbred wool. Five thousand dollars for 













































































a single animal is the best previous price 
paid in this country and to the same breeder, 
Mr. Henry Dudding of Riby Grove (Lin- 
colnshire). The Riby champion 1906 has a 
tuft of wool on his brows which is invalu- 
able in a fly-ridden country. The set of his 
feet, shape of his face and size of his dew- 
lap are points approved by experts. The 
fleece is heavy and fine for its breed and the 
price is unquestionably encouraging to rais- 
ers of stud stock. 


On the fringe of the textile trade are a 
class of manufacturers who minister to the 
needs of upholsterers. They supply flocks 
and mungo for beddings and chair stuffing 
and apparently without always seeing that 
their materials are clean. A bacteriologist 
who has been examining samples of pillow 
flock has found 500,000 colonies of bacteria 
in a single grain. This imposing rank of 
figures conveys less to the mind than his 
statement that about 400,000 colonies is the 
average in sewage. One sleeps better for 
the assurance that some flock makers use 
clean wool and sterilize it regularly by heat 
at 200° I 
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THE SIZING OF COTTON YARN. 
BY F. SCARISBRICK. 


(4 paper read before the British Association of Managers o/ 
Textile Works.) 


(Continued from August.) 


FARINA. 

Farina is, as I have previously stated, de- 
rived from the potato. Unlike flour, it does 
not require any preliminary treatment, such 
as fermenting or steeping. Farina is used 
chiefly for pure sizing, or for mixing with 
wheaten flour for the purpose of obtaining 
certain “feels.” It may, however, be used 
for any class of work, either light or heavy 
sizing. 

Farina has one grave defect, namely, it is 
liable to lose its adhesiveness on boiling, or 
this will occur even if it is kept standing for 
a day or two ready mixed for use. This does 
not apply to all farinas, as the best qualities 
will keep in a mixed state, without deterio- 
rating, for a considerably longer time than 
the poor qualities will. It is generally the 
Dutch farina that shows this property of 
weakening. 

The reason for this deterioration is gener- 
ally set down to the fact that farina paste 
generates acids, which destroy the adhesive- 
ness of the starch on boiling. This is, how- 
ever, hardly the correct explanation of the 
trouble. Acidity no doubt has something to 
do with it, but this is rather the effect than 
the cause. The true cause is that the starch 
has been changed by bacterial action, with 
the formation of acids as the result of the 
change. This I have proved by experiments 
I have made, and experiments which Mr. 
Percy Bean has made independently in his 
own laboratory. 

I have found all samples of farina pastes 
which show this property of weakening, 
teeming with active bacterial life when ex- 
amined under the microscope. It is curious 
that the starches which show this tendency 
to weaken are invariably those which have 
their development underground. Although 
all farinas show this same tendency, it is (as 
previously stated) more marked in Dutch 
farina than German. I believe that the dif- 
ference is due in a great measure to the wa- 
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ter used in the manufacture of the starch in 
Holland. This is supported by the fact that 
many makers of farina in Holland are now 
using distilled water in the manufacture of 
their starch, and some of the recently im- 
ported Dutch farina is as good as the Ger- 
man. Another point to consider is that it is 
highly probable that the damp soil of Hol- 
land affects the starch in its development; 
and it is also possible that in these circum- 
stances the starch absorbs small quantities 
of nitrogenous substances from the soil, and 
thus lends itself to supporting bacterial life 
to a greater extent than is the case with Ger- 
man-grown farina. 

For pure sizing, it is most essential that no 
risks be taken with the quality of the farina. 
To avoid such risks, manufacturers will fre- 
quently refuse to buy farina unless it is a cer- 
tain well-known brand. This is carrying the 
matter to the other extreme, as it means pav- 
ing more money for such a mark in order to 
ensure safety; and it is absurd to think that 
there is only one good brand of farina. There 
are many such on the market. The deterio- 
ration of farina can be stopped in a very sim- 
ple manner. In conjunction with Mr. Percy 
Bean, I made a series of experiments some 
time ago on a practical scale in regard to 
this matter; and we found that the addition of 
a small quantity of caustic soda to the farina 
prevented it from losing strength. This was 
at first thought to be due to rendering the 
size slightly alkaline, and thus preventing the 
action of acids thinning the size when it was 
boiled. Although this may have some effect 
in preventing the size being weakened by the 
boiling process only, we are now of opinion 
that the cause of weakening on the beam is 
due to the bacterial action which produces 
these acids. There is no doubt that the acid 
still plays a part in liquefying farina size if it 
be continually boiled; but we are now of 
opinion that bacterial action is prevented in 
the presence of free alkali, and until this alka- 
li is completely neutralized the size will keep 
its strength. 

Not only does caustic soda render the size 
immune from bacterial attacks but the alkali 
has a marked power of increasing the adhe 
siveness of the farina. A quart of causti: 
soda liquor at 70 degrees T., or a 2 cwt. of fa 
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rina, will be found sufficient for this purpose. 

The best method of using farina is to mix 
it with the water containing the caustic soda, 
and the tallow or wax. The mixture is then 
heated until some of the granules burst. This 
is done to prevent the starch from settling 
out when the beck is stopped and to produce 
a uniform mixing of the ingredients. On no 
account should farina be subjected to a long 
boiling before being pumped to the tape- 
sizing machine. Nothing is gained by such 
treatment, but there is always danger of the 
size losing strength. It should also be well 
dried in the tape-room. 

Note: Here I might mention that the mi- 
croscopic appearance of farina granules is an 
important indication of its quality. Samples 
which show a uniformly medium-sized gran- 
ule invariably give better results than where 
there is a mixture of very large and very 
small granules. This I attribute to the dif- 
ference in the variety of the potato used for 
making the farina. 


SAGO. 


Sago is used chiefly for pure sizing, and I 
believe it stands pre-eminent among the 
starches for heavily picked pure sized goods 
and fine counts of yarns if rightly treated. It 
also imparts a greater strength to the yarn, 
with a maximum of pliability, than either 
flour or farina. It has none of the defects of 
farina, nor does it require weeks of prepara- 
tion such as is required with flour. It will 
almost stand an indefinite amount of boiling, 
and gives improved results with this treat- 
ment. This is one of the physical character- 
istics which I referred to at the beginning of 
the lecture. While heating until a portion of 
the granules are burst is sufficient in the case 
of farina, it is not sufficient for sago. The 
granules require more than bursting. They 
require a good boiling and cooking to get the 
best results, especially where it is used for 
fine reeds. 

Personally I am of opinion that a mixture 
cf three parts sago and one part of farina, 
with the sage well boiled before the farina is 
added, will give as good results, and for less 
money, than can be obtained by using gum 
tragacanth, spermaceti, castile soap, paraffin 
wax, and bi-carbonate of soda as a secret 


preparation for admixture with the starches 
used for pure sizing. These fancy mixtures 
are of greater use to the vendors, in the 
shape of extra profit, than they are to the 
sizer. 

The small amount of caustic soda I men- 
tioned in connection with farina may be em- 
ployed to advantage with sago. This alkali 
deepens the color of the size in the case of 
sago mixings. This is a distinct advantage 
when sizing Egyptian yarns. 


MAIZE. 


Maize starch is used chiefly for imparting 
a hard leathery feel to sized shirtings. It 
also improves the color of cloth. It is used 
occasionally for pure sizing. My experience 
of it for pure sizing does not warrant me in 
advising its use for such a purpose. It tends 
to make the yarn too harsh and snappy. For 
whatever purpose it is used it must be 
thoroughly boiled, as the outer covering of 
maize starch granules appears to be of a par- 
ticularly tough nature. If used for sized 
goods the best results are obtained by either 
putting it down with the china clay, chloride 
of magnesium and water, and boiling the 
whole together, or putting it down with the 
flour in the steeping beck. 

I have known cases where cloth had a 
very hard feel and a rough look. The yarn 
had woven badly and there had been a diffi- 
culty in getting a cover. An investigation into 
the reason for this has shown that when the 
size had been washed out with water, and a 
portion of it examined under the microscope, 
many unbroken maize starch granules were 
found, showing that the maize had not been 
properly cooked. At the same time, none of 
the starch granules of the other starches used 
in the mixing could be detected by means of 
the microscope. Seeing that they had all 
been subjected to the same boiling, I can only 
consider that this is conclusive evidence that 
maize starch must be well boiled if the best 
results are to be obtained from it. 

I find that when maize is made into a paste 
with water it invariably mildews sooner than 
any of the other starches treated to similar 
conditions. Maize starch makes a stronger 
paste than any of the other starches. 
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TAPIOCA. 


Tapioca has never been extensively used 
in sizing. So far as I know, it has no special 
merit either for light sizing or for heavy 
sizing. This year it has been more extensive- 
ly used than in the past, on account of the 
high price of farina. Many have used it un- 
knowingly, owing to a number of smart peo- 
ple using it as an adulteration for farina and 
sago, in order to increase their profits. This 
has been particularly objectionable when it 
has been used for adulterating sago, as it is 
within my personal knowledge that several 
firms, who are manufacturers of sateens, 
have suffered in their weaving on account of 
the loss in strength entailed by using such a 
weak starch as tapioca where they had been 
formerly accustomed to using a strong sago 
size. Tapioca is the most variable starch 
used in sizing, both for strength and micro- 
scopic appearance. There are so many vari- 
eties of it one the market that I cannot rec- 
ommend its use to anyone who desires to 
obtain uniform results in sizing. Better re- 
sults can be obtained at the same cost from 
sago or maize. 

Tapioca is similar to farina in its tendency 
to lose strength by prolonged boiling, or by 
being kept mixed too long before using. 

It is interesting to note that the two 
starches liable to lose strength are both de- 
veloped under-ground, one from a tuber (fa- 
rina), and the other from a root (tapioca), and 
that those starches which show no liability 
to lose strength are developed above ground 
in the seeds, as in wheat and maize, or in the 
pith of the plant, as in sago. 


RICE FLOUR. 


Rice flour is not often used in sizing. It is 
chiefly employed to give a sharp, crisp “feel” 
to certain classes of shirtings. Why some 
people require cotton cloth to possess a 
“feel” which is entirely foreign to it is a 
thing which I never could understand. 

Rice is without doubt the worst weaving 
starch used in sizing, and in respect to the 
toughness of its granules it beats maize. If 
it is at all possible to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults without rice it is better to abstain from 
the use of it, as the harsh, wiry “feel” is 
anything but conducive to good weaving 
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Where it is necessary to use it, the best re- 
sults may be obtained by putting it in the 
clay pan with the china clay, and the neces- 
sary amount of water, and boiling the whole 
up together. 

The granules of rice are the smallest of any 
of the starches used in sizing. The following 
is the order in which the various granules of 
starch rank for size: Farina, sago, wheat, 
maize, tapioca, and rice. 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
STANDARD WAGE LIST FOR CARD ROOM 
OPERATIVES. 


In the July and August issues we gave ac- 
counts of the standard wage lists as applied 
in Lancashire for the payment of weavers 
and spinners. This month we give the 
English list for card and blowing room 
operatives: 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 


(1) 550 to 750 lbs. per card, 48 cents per 
card. Below 550 lbs. 1 cent per card to be 
deducted for every 50 lbs. less and down to 
300 Ibs., beyond which no deduction shall be 
made. Above 750 Ibs. 1 cent per card for 
every 50 lbs. to be added up to 1,000 Ibs., be- 
yond which no further addition. Minimum 
price, 43 cents. Maximum price, 53 cents. 

(2) Weight carded to be based on hanks 
produced by slubbers. Four weeks to be 
taken in case a test is required. Full weeks 
preferred. 

(3) Four strippings per day, or 22 strip- 
pings per week (55 1/2 hours). If any varia- 
tion from 4 strippings, 20 cents per man per 
week per stripping to be added or deducted 
Where slow stripping motion is used 2 strip- 
pings per day to be the basis. Variation (as 
before). 

(4) Grinding through up to 1 1/2 times 
per fortnight. 

(5) Mill having no lap bogeys (trucks), 2 
cents per card extra to be paid. With 
bogeys, 2 cents to come off. For carrying 
laps up 4 steps, no extra. Up to 12 steps 2 
cents per card extra. More than 12 steps 
case for adjudication. 

(6) Where no under-carder is emploved 
grinders assist to do wunder-carder’s wor! 
and 4 cents per card is added to price. Thi 
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applies to firms having not more than five 
preparations. 

(7) Grinders to brush down cards twice a 
day in fine mills and once in other mills; to 
oil and clean cards as usual; sweep off and 
gather fly, strip doffers, carry laps, piece 
bands and straps on cards; each week sweep 
down their proportion of drums and shaft- 
ing. Clear all waste from preparation; twice 
a year to scour through drawing frames; 
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THE EFFECTS OF TWIST ON THE 
BREAKING STRENGTH OF YARN. 


BY B. M. PARKER. 
Assistant Professor of Textiles, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Since cotton yarn is used for so many 
purposes, we find varying amounts of twist 
used. We all know that a yarn twisted too 
hard becomes brittle and the strength de- 
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Twist per Inch 


other frames, once a year; 
I2 cents per hour per man. 

(8) When grinder absents himself from 
work and others do his work, 90 per cent. of 
his pay to them. 

ccmsntibanetmnatnigjantempeinnianaiit 

The value of the textile machinery ex- 

ported from Great Britain for the five 


extra scouring 


months ending May 31, was, in round num- 
bers, $12,000,000 as compared with $9,000,- 
000 last vear. 





creases, also that filling yarn, on account of 
having a small amount of twist, is not as 
strong as warp yarn which has more twist. 
It is also claimed that yarn with reverse 
twist, that is with the spindles running in 
opposite direction to the hands of a watch, is 
of greater strength than yarn with regular 
twist. In order to test this thoroughly sev- 
eral tests were carried on at different times 
and on different sizes of yarn. The one tab- 
ulated below is the most complete and bear- 
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ing out the results obtained by the other 
tests formerly made. 

In a previous article the question of hu- 
midity was considered, the results showing 
that a humidity of 65 to 75 per cent. gave the 
best results, so with this in mind, the humidity 


during all the tests was kept between these 
figures. 


Gear 


Roll Speed 


Regular. 





35.008 


Table showing the twist per inch, twist multiplier, the weight, 


regular twist in each test. 


Throughout all tests the humidity was kept near 70% never above 75 


3efore the tests were begun, the frame 
was well cleaned and oiled, new bands were 
put on with a uniform tension of three 
pounds, also new top rolls, so as to have the 
frame in as good running order as possible. 
Eighteen tests were made all from the rov- 
ing, forty ends up on the frame, twenty with 
reverse twist and twenty with regular twist. 
Ten bobbins were selected from both twists 
and tested for the breaking strength 
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Twist multipliers were used running from 
3 to 6.4, increasing .2 for each test, giving 
a total variation in twist from 16 to 35 turns 
per inch. 

It was found that the yarn was strongest 
when using 4.6 as twist multiplier, or 25 
turns per inch twist, the ends staying up well 
On the lower twists the yarn became so 


Breaking 
Strength 


Reverse Regular 





count and breaking strength of both reverse 


75 nor below 6s. 


weak it was necessary to put on light 
travelers and even then it was almost in 
possible to keep all the ends up. On 
higher twists the yarn did not run as well 
when using the average twist. 

The accompanying table shows the resu!! 
of the eighteen tests, only the average brea 
ing strengths in each case being given. 

To bring out more clearly the results 
the tests, curves were plotted showing 
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breaking strengths and the corresponding 
twists. The chart shows clearly the manner 
in which the breaking strength increased and 
decreased. The breaking strength reached 
its highest point with regular twist in test 9, 
using a twist multiplier of 4.6 giving 25.162 
turns of twist. With the reverse twist the 
highest point was reached with a twist multi- 
plier of 4.8 giving 26.25 turns twist. 

Another fact brought out was that the 
tests on reverse twist, in almost every case, 
show a lower breaking strength than with 
regular twist. Another fact not accounted 
for was that the curves were not smooth, 
that part of both showing the decrease in the 
breaking strength showing considerable 
variation from a smooth curve. 

It will also be noticed that the yarn spun 
with the highest twists are heavier. As the 
roving was the same throughout all the tests 
and the humidity nearly the same, it can be 
accounted for in only one way. The extra 
twist caused the yarn to shrink in length on 
account of the greater contraction while be- 
ing spun. 

anensnennemnanenitiiainamntnigans 


TOP ROLL COVERING. 


BY A. FITTER. 


Since the invention of the water frame by 
Richard Arkwright many substances have 
been used to cover the top rolls of yarn pre- 
paratory machinery, but none have been so 
generally adopted as woolen cloth and sheep 
skin. This skin is especially suitable for rol] 
covering on account of its elasticity, tough- 
ness and regular surface, which is capable of 
gripping the sliver and at the same time 
yielding enough to prevent damage to the fi- 
bres. Great care should be taken in the se- 
lection of the cloth and skins for covering the 
rolls; poor material and indifferent work 
mean poor yarn and unnecessary waste. The 
grain side of the leather should be smooth, 
firm and pliable to the touch. The inner side 
should have a fine nap and the same feel as a 
kid glove. When stretched between the 
hands and examined with a magnifying glass 
there should be no cracks or abrasions. 
Skins should be bought by measurement, that 
is, SO many inches long and so many inches 
wide for a given price. The skin should be 
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measured from end to end at the shortest 
point and from side to side at the narrowest 
place. In this way the buyer can estimate 
the number of cuts he can get from each skin. 
In no case should the neck be measured as 
it is not suitable for covering rolls. 

When a lot of skins come to the coverer 
they should be examined for defects, such as 
knife cuts, overshaving or undershaving. 
Undershaving can be noticed if forty or more 
skins are piled on top of one another in the 
same direction, for they will be thicker over 
the spine than on the sides. If any hairs aré 
found adhering to the skins they should be 
rejected as this is a serious defect. 

Of course the cheapest skins are those 
from which the largest number of cuts can be 
taken, yet the buyer should not insist on very 
large skins and at the same time very thin 
ones as they will not last so long as the 
smaller skins. Low priced skins are used for 
heavy numbers, the medium priecd ones 
for lighter numbers, and the highest priced 
for the finest numbers. They are again 
sorted with the larger skins for drawing and 
slubbing, the medium skins for intermediate 
and roving frames and the small skins for 
the spinning frames and mules. 

Another point to consider in buying skins 
is the color. American skins are generally of 
a dark cream color; English skins are of a 
light brown, while some are red. Some spin- 
ners prefer the red because they can see the 
yarn coming from the rolls better, but this is 
not important as after a few days the skin 
loses its red color. Still another point is the 
selection of the cloth that goes under the 
skin. Heavier cloth should be put on rolls 
for drawing and slubbing than on fine spin- 
ning frames. The cloth should be of the best 
quality of wool, well carded, so that every 
foreign substance is removed and as near as 
possible of a uniform thickness. Good 
leather is often condemned and wasted on ac- 
count of poor cloth. 

Some mills send out their rolls to be 
covered and it would be a good plan for such 
mills to slash these rolls “cloth and leather” 
with a knife before sending them out and so 
prevent the coverer from using the same 
cloth again. 

Before covering the roll care should be 
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taken that the roll is perfectly clean and 
neither hot nor cold, but merely warm. The 
cloth is cut in strips a little narrower than the 
boss of the roll and laid flat on a table. A 
glue composed of equal parts of glue and 
isinglass dissolved separately in water and 
then mixed is used to cover the boss of the 
roll. The boss is then placed on the strip of 
cloth and turned round with the cloth until 
it begins to overlap when it is cut off with a 
sharp knife and the seam pressed in place 
with the fingers. After covering the other 
boss in the same way the roll is put into the 
smoothing rolls so as to smooth out any 
lumps that may have been in the glue, then 
put on the skins in the same way as the cloth. 
All roll cloth is not the same weight and as 
the rolls are covered so as to give a cushion 
effect, the heavier cloth should be used for 
the heavier drawings, a lighter cloth for the 
intermediate and a still lighter one for fine 
frames and spinning. 

The skins are cut in strips a little wider 
than the boss of the roll so as to allow for 
burning off the ends, and just long enough to 
go around the roll; both edges are beveled so 
as to make a joint that is not perceptible to 
the touch. For this purpose a beveling ma- 
chine is perferable although it is often done 
by hand. The edges are cemented and then 
joined together and then placed in a press to 
form a perfect joint. Then the cot is drawn 
over the boss of the roll as a glove would be 
drawn on the hand. The edges are then 
burned by placing the end of the roll against 
a pulley or wheel of hard wood running at a 
high rate of speed. 

The piecings on both bosses should run in 
the same direction so as to avoid breaking 
the joints when put in the machine. Both 
bosses must also be covered with the same 
weight of cloth and the same thickness of 
leather or they will not be parallel. This 
will cause uneven drawing of the sliver on 
account of the tendency of the boss with the 
lighter covering to drag behind; it would 
also impair the life of the roll with the light- 
er end. A gauge should be used to deter- 
mine whether both bosses are of the same 
diameter, and this gauge should be in the 
form of a collar that will fit tightly when 
the boss is drawn through it. 

The top roll must not be covered to bring 
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it to the same diameter as the bottom roll as 
in this case the bottom rolls will soon be 
come fluted and will not draw evenly. The 
top roll should be slightly larger or smaller 
than the bottom roll, preferably smaller. 

Some mills prefer to use calf skin for their 
slubber and drawing frame rolls; others 
grind off the grain of the leather in order to 
make the roll true and then the roll is var- 
nished to reproduce the grain. This is not 
a good plan and it would be better to take a 
little more time and care in covering the roll 
well in the first place than to try to remedy 
the defect in this manner. Another way to 
cover rolls is to cut the leather into strips 
irom one to one and a half inches wide and 
wind it around the roll with the same ten- 
sion on every part. The advantage of this 
method is longer wear and less liability to 
slip. The disadvantage is extra cost and if 
special pains are not taken the roll is likely 
to be out of true. 


——— 


THE CORD KNOTTER ON THE SELF 
BINDING HARVESTER. 


BY RDWIN J. PRINDLE. 
(From a paper read at the A. I. E. E 
Milwaukee.) . 

A most interesting example of the evolu- 
tion of an invention is that of the cord- 
knotter of the self-binding harvester. The 
problem here was to devise a mechanism 
which would take the place of the human 
hands in tying a knot in a cord whose ends 
had been brought together around a bundle 
of grain mechanically. The first step was to 
select the knot which could be tied by the 
simplest motion. The knot which the in- 
ventor selected is that shown in Fig. 7, and 
is a form of bow-knot. The problem was to 
find how this knot could be tied with the 
smallest number of fingers, making the 
smallest number of simple movements. As 
anyone would ordinarily tie even this simple 
knot, the movements would be so numerous 
and complex as to seem impossible of per 
formance by mechanism. The inventor, by 
study of his problem, found that this knot 
could be tied by the use of only two finger: 
of one hand, and by very simple movements 

The knot will best be understood by fo! 
lowing the motions of these fingers in tyin 
the knot. Using the first and second fing: 


. Convention, 
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f the right hand, they are first swept out- 
ward and, backward in a circular path against 
the two strands of the cord to be tied, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The fingers continue in 
their circular motion backward, so that the 


FIG. I FIG. 


strands of the cord are wrapped around these 
Continuing their 
circular motion, the fingers approach the 
strands of the cord between the twisted por- 
tion and a part of the machine which holds 
the ends of the cord, and the fingers spread 
apart as shown in Fig. 3, so that they can 
pass over and grasp the strands thus ap- 
proached, as shown in Fig. 4. The fingers 
then draw back through the loop which has 


> 


fingers, as shown in Fig. 2. 
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fixed on the arm and unable to move inde- 
pendently of the arm, and the movement 
being as if the arm rotated like a shaft, but 
the second finger must be further capable of 
moving toward and from the first finger to 


FIG. 3. 

perform the opening movement of Fig. 3, 
and the closing movement of Fig. 4 by 
which it grasps the cord. The inventor ac- 
cordingly, from his exhaustive analysis of his 
problem, and his invention or discovery of 
the proper finger motions, had further only 
to devise the very simple mechanical device 
illustrated in Fig. 8 to replace his fingers. 

The index finger of the hand is represented 


by the finger S, which is integral with the 





FIG 4. FIG, 


been formed about them, the fingers holding 
the grasped portion of the strands, as shown 


in Fig. 5. 
pletion of the retracting movement of the 
fingers through the loop, thus forming the 
ow of the knot as shown in Fig. 6. 

The inventor found that one finger could 
ave a purely rotary movement, as if it were 


The knot is finished by the com-. 


FIG. 6 


shaft V. The second finger of the hand is 
represented by the finger U, which is pivoted 
to the first finger by the pin S. The grasping 
movement of the finger U is accomplished by 
a spring V' bearing on the shank U’, and its 
opening movement is caused by the travel of 
an anti-friction roll U?, on the rear end of the 
pivoted finger, over a cam V*, on the bearing 
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of the shaft. The shaft is rotated by the 
turning of a bevel pinion, W, on the shaft 
through the action of an intermittent gear. 





FIG. 7. 


The necessity of drawing the fingers back- 
ward to accomplish the movement between 
Figs. 4 and 6 was avoided by causing the tied 
bundle to have a motion away from the 
fingers as it is expelled from the machine, 
the relative motion between the fingers and 
the knot being the same as if the fingers 


drew back. 
—_J——qume— 


CUT MARKS. 


BY WM. PICKWICK. 


In making cotton warps the slasher is 
usually provided with a marking box and 
brushes. By a change of driving gears the 
machine can be adjusted to give any length 
of cut desired. It is necessary to allow for 
the take-up in weaving, and on cotton goods 
from 51 to 52 yards is required for 50 yards 
of cloth. The take-up, however, depends 
upon the fabric, size of yarn and the weave. 
There are also unavoidable variations be- 
tween different looms, so that even when 
the goods are marked accurately on the 
warps and taken from the loom as marked, 
the cuts of cloth will vary in length. 

To make a cut mark that will be visible af- 
ter weaving, IT would suggest the use of 
Diamond dves, as anyone can prepare them. 
Use cold water if a fast color is not wanted. 
For more durable marks boiling water 
should be used. I have used red chalk dis- 
solved in water with good results. Bluing 
such as is laundries also be 
used on certain kinds of goods 


used in may 
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When making blankets it is necessary) 
to have the cuts measure exactly right. <A 
good method that had been in use in on 
mill in which I worked consisted in passin: 
a piece of tape equal to the length of th 
blanket around the warp beam and over ; 
pulley attached to the arch of the loom. Thx 
tape was drawn tight by a spring or weight 
By this arrangement the tension on th 
tape remained uniform, regardless of th: 
size of the beam. Tapes of equal lengt! 
were put on the looms, and I found that w. 
got the length within a variation of one t. 
two inches. 

I am now working on silk tie goods, dres- 
goods and mufflers. We use a clock fo: 
measuring the dress goods. The dial of th: 
clock is a gear driven by a worm gear. A\ 
the end of the worm gear shaft is a pinion 
gear which connects with the gear on th: 
loom. As the cloth is woven the length i; 
indicated by a hand on the dial, which wil 
register to 100 yards. I find that even wit! 
the greatest care there will be a variation 01 
a yard, sometimes more, in 50. 

In our tie goods there are generally thre: 
different sizes of flower used in a cut. Th 
cut may be 60 yards long, with 20 yards t 
each pattern. The pattern may be the sam: 
in the three divisions, or may be made with 
three different weaves, but they must be oi 
the same length. For this work the results 
with the clock are very accurate, when al! 
three are made on the same loom. If, how 
ever, these lengths are made on three di! 
ferent looms a variation immediately occur: 
and causes loss. If one pattern measures 2 
yards, another 19 1/2, and the third 20 1/4 
yards, the cutter must cut all the lengths 
equal to the shortest piece, leaving a ren 
nant of 3/4 of a yard, which goes to waste. 

Tie goods as a general rule are made wu) 
in sets. On a- box loom there are thr: 
sizes of patterns; on a swivel loom ther: 
would be three different colors. For exar 
ple, the first 20 yards would be blue, t! 
next 20 red, and the next 20 green. T! 
cutter wants to get the same number of t! 
from each piece. 

These ties are sold in dozens or half d 
ens by wholesale, one dozen or half dozen 
each pattern. This will explain why the re: 
nant would cause a loss. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
» the best ot our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the per. 
son inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
y t . 
nis Foe seul to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
cbarge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


LT 
oOo—w—~nr————— 


Numbering Sewing Cotton. 


In response to our enquiries we have received 
‘rom Matthew Blair, of the well known firm, Mc 
Lennan, Blair & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the development of 
the present standard for numbering Paisley 
thread: 

When the present method of numbering was 
adopted, the thread was all three-cord. 

The count given was that of the single thread 
out of which the three cord was made, thus: 

Thread Numbers 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, etc., were 
made out of three strands of single yarn “Cotton 
Count” 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, etc. 

3ut when the thread came to be made six-cord, 
the thread numbers were retained, although it was 
now in every case made with a single yarn twice 
as fine as before. Therefore at present, Thread 
Numbers of six-cord 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, etc., are 
six strands of single yarn “Cotton 
Count,” 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, etc. 

The cotton count used for thread is the same 
as used for cotton yarn, indicating the number of 
840-yard hanks per pound. 


made from 


ee 


Fine Ends on the Apperley Feed. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


[ am having trouble with the side ends cutting 


fine on the Anisher of a card that is equipped with 


Apperley feed. Can you suggest any remedy? 


Bunker (731). 

Chere are many things that cause the outside 
strands to be fine at times. I would advise Bunker 
to take out the doffers and give them a good light 
grinding. Then I should give them a good brush- 
ng with a hand card covered with wool. Grind 
| day if necessary, or until they are perfectly true. 
Perhaps the waste ring is a trifle higher than the 
‘thers. In that case I should move the outside or 
te ring out 1/16 or 1/8 of an inch so the ring 


xt to it on the other doffer would deliver heavier 
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roving. The spare ring may steal from the ring 
next to it. When I had trouble with the outside 
end being fine I used to take out the packing of 
the spare or waste ring and move it out 1/16 or 
1/8 and that would bring up the outside strands 
to their proper size. I should incline the over- 
head drawing on the side that was fine. 


Sam Driver. 


SS 


London Shrunk. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Will you give me some information regarding 
the process of shrinkage known as “London 
shrunk?” P. A. Scoag (720). 


The following account of the London process of 
shrinkage for woolen goods was written by James 
Strand some time ago for the Textile World Rec- 
ord: 

“The recognized procedure is to fold dry cloth 
between upper and lower layers of wet cloth, to 
dry the cloth by natural means and subsequently 
to give cold hydraulic pressure. Some minor 
variations are made. A closely woven cloth which 
has been well fulled and shrunk at the mills and 
comes bone-dry from the hot press is not treated 


with much moisture. Its enclosing wrappers are 


not so damp that they do much more than supply 
the normal regain of 12 1/2 per cent. of moisture 
that dry wool naturally absorbs. Such a piece is 
encouraged to shrink but little in width and length. 
The chief purpose is to be rid of the glaze and 
the harshness and to substitute a pure, soft handle 
and a somewhat deader appearance. 

“To suit some fabrics and some customers, the 
shrinkers find it necessary to use hot pressing at 
times. It is certainly the case that the exact pro- 
cedure is not stereotyped, even at any one shrink- 
ers works. Some fabrics are given a more thor- 
ough wetting and are dried by circulation in a 
specially ventilated chamber. One shrinker is 
said to replace the use of water by low-pressure 
steam. When it happens that goods in no need 
of shrinking are sent, it is rumored that the 
shrinker’s stamp and tickets are placed on pieces 
that have merely been opened out and cramped 
in a cold press. But merchants are able, by com- 
paring the dimensions before and after, to see 
how much the process has done to fill up the 
cloths. Sometimes the less of length and width is 
considerable and at other times quite slight. 

“The average charge for London shrinking is 
one penny per yard of 6/4 width or, more pre- 
cisely, $2.16 per 100 yards. The process has its 
undoubted uses, though in some quarters it is 
exalted as a fetish.” 
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Determining the Number of Square Rubber 
Thread. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
How is square rubber thread numbered, and 
how can the number be determined from a sample? 
G. Leeson (725). 


The number of square rubber thread indicates 
the size in a fraction of an inch. Thus No. 40 
thread is 1/40 inch square. The numbers decrease 
as the sizes grow larger, No. 20 thread being 1/20 
inch square or twice the size of No. 40. The 
thread used in elastic fabrics varies in size from 
20s to 60s. Some rubber thread manufacturers 
decline to make thread finer than 60s because of 
the difficulty in producing a thread that will give 
ordinary satisfaction. 

The specific gravity of vulcanized rubber, such 
as is used for rubber thread, is somewhat less than 
that of water and is placed by the best authorities 
at .oz. The specific gravity of rubber varies 
slightly in different lots, but the variation is negli- 
gible in textile practice. The number, indicating 
the size of the thread, bears, therefore, a definite 
relation to the length and weight. The specific 
gravity being .92, it follows that: 
g20 ounces rubber=1 cubit foot (1728 inches.) 

t pound rubber=5/6 yard rubber thread 1 inch square 
(30 cubic inches). 

(1) The length of a thread of rubber or any 
other material per pound is in inverse proportion 
to the area (square of one side) of a cross sec- 
tion of the thread. Thus No. 1 rubber thread, 
with a sectional area of I square inch, measures 
5/6 yard per pound, No. 2 thread measuring 1/2 
inch square and with a sectional area of 1/4 square 
inch will measure 3 1/3 yards or four times as 
great a length per pound as No. 1 thread. 

As the number of rubber thread indicates the 
size of one side in a fraction of an inch the square 
of the number indicates the sectional area in a 
fraction of a square inch. Thus No. 2 thread is 
1/2 inch square and has a sectional area of 1/4 
square inch (2 X 2= 4). 

(2) The sectional area varies in inverse propor- 
tion to the square of the number. 

(3) It follows from the above propositions 1 
and 2 that the length of rubber thread per pound 
or other unit of weight varies in direct proportion 
to the square of the number. Thus No. 4 thread 
(square 16) will have four times as many yards 
per pound as No. 2 thread (square 4). 

We have aiready found that No. 1 thread meas- 
ures 5/6 yard per pound. From proposition 3 we 
have 

No. 1 thread = 
No. 2 thread = 


5\6 yards per pound. 
3% yards per pound (4X 3) 
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No. 3 thread = 74 
No. 4 thread = 13} 
No. 5 thread = 20% 
No. 6 thread = 30 


yards per pound (9X $) 
yards per pound (16 §) 
yards per pound (25 X 3) 
yards per pound (36 X %) 
This table shows that the square of the yards 
per pound is equal to five-sixths of the square oj 
the thread number. Also that the square of the 
thread number is equal to one-fifth more than 
the yards per pound. From this we have: 
Yds. per lb. = § X square of No. 
Thread No. = square root of (yds. per lb. X 1+) 
The following examples illustrate the applic 
tion of these formulas. 


Ex. Find yards per pound of No. 40 rubber 
thread. 
40 X 40 = 1600. 
1600 X } = 1333 yards per pound. 
Ex. A sample of rubber thread measures 750 


yards per pound. Find number. 
750 X 14 = goo. 
Square root of g00 = 30, Thread No. 

Ex. A rubber warp for an elastic fabric has 
440 ends of No. 36 rubber and is 66 yards long 
Find the weight. 

(36 X 36) X % = 1080 yds. No. 36 per lb. 
440 (ends) X 66 (yds.) = 29040 yds. 
29040 (yds.) + 1080 (yds. per lb.) = 26} Ibs. wt. of wp. 

Ex. A rubber warp for an elastic fabric has 88 
ends, is 67 yards long, and weighs 4 3/8 Ibs. Find 
the thread number. 

88 (ends) X 67 (yds.) = 5896 yards. 

5896 (yds.) + 43 (Ibs.) = 1347. 

1347 X 14 = 1616. 

Square root of 1616 = 40, Thread No. 

Ex. In analyzing a sample of elastic webbing 
20 ends of rubber when raveled are found to meas- 
ure each 1 7/16 inches in length and to weigh 2.7 


grains. Find the thread number. 
20 (E) X Iy% (in. = 28 § inches. 
2.7 grains = 28 3 inches. 
1 lb. (7000 gr.) = 2070 yards. 


Sq. root (2070 X 14) = 50, Thread No 

In calculating the size of rubber thread allow- 
ance must be made for change in length caused 
by the tension under which the thread is held in 
the fabric, also for change in weight due to ab- 
sorption by the surrounding textile materials 
No fixed rule can be laid down for such allowance 
as the losses vary with different conditions. Ex- 
perience and good judgment are necessary in 
deciding on what to allow for them. 

The size of rubber thread can also be deter- 
mined by a gauge similar to that used for wire. 
Allowance must be made for changes in length 
and weight. 
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Perforated Paper Tubes for Dyeing. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Where can I obtain perforated paper tubes such 
as are used in dyeing machines for yarn and rov- 
ing? I understand that they are made of a paper 
specially prepared to resist the action of the dye 
liquor. Giro-Conto (738). 

Emil Adolff, Reutlingen, Germany, informs us 
that he manufactures tubes as Giro-Conto 
He has sent us a number of samples of 
his goods, including short, cylindrical and conical 
tubes. 


such 
requires. 


They can be seen at our Boston office. 


—_—_——_____¢ 


Strengthening Fibres. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you refer me to any books that have been 
published on the subject of strengthening fibres? 
I refer to claims that have been made that by treat- 
ment of fibres the original strength cannot only be 
retained, but increased. I am somewhat doubtful 
about the last part of this proposition, although I 
can see that fibres may be treated in such a way 
as to arrest the usual deterioration caused by at- 
mospheric conditions and prevent the natural ret- 
ting that may be going on in retted fibres such as 
jute, hemp, etc. Detroit (716). 


It may be said in general terms that no processes 
have been devised, as far as the writer knows, 
which have for their direct object, the increasing 
of the strength of such raw fibres as jute, flax, 
etc., other than stiffening processes when the fila- 
ment is “loaded,” but which are not to the point. 

All flax manufacturers know that the more care- 
fully and evenly the fibre is spun, especially if hard 
twisted, the stronger, proportionately, will be the 
yarn or thread; and where sizing is employed, ad- 
There are, however, 
indirect methods of strengthening the fibre itself, 
the most common process being known as mer- 


ditional strength is gained. 


cerization, which is an old story to those readers 
of this journal who are interested in cotton. 
There seems to be very little recorded in rela- 
tion to the mercerization of other fibres than cot- 
ton, though it is said that jute is made finer, softer 
and very much more durable by treatment with 
concentrated lyes, caustic potash or soda, or both. 
Paper has been toughened by a process of parch- 
mentization through the use of a one or two per 
cent. solution of sulphuric acid, one use to which 
it is adapted being the toughening of the centres of 
the circular sheets of paper used for filtering chem- 
icals, ete. Vulcanizing is also accomplished by the 
ise of zine chloride, but the process is not suitable 
raw fibres. None of these processes should 
be used without expert knowledge. 


Charles Richards Dodge. 
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Glue for Iron Rolls. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Please give me a receipt for glue for iron roll- 
ers. I am having considerable trouble to make 
the leathers stay on the rolls with the glue I am 
using. Norfolk (686). 

First wash the roll with ammonia, then after 
wiping it dry put on a coating of sulphuric acid. 
Rinse off the acid with cold water and wipe per- 
fectly dry, then allow the roll: to stand for awhile 
until it is absolutely certain that there is no mois- 
ture on the part to be covered. Next apply a thin 
coating of fish glue to the surface of the roll and 
also to the covering with a short, stiff brush. Put 
it on as lightly and quickly as possible, but be 
sure that every part of the two surfaces is evenly 
covered with the glue. Then draw the covering 
on as tight as possible and allow it to stand for 
several hours that the glue may have time to set; 
the roll is now ready for use. The greatest care 
should be used in cleaning the surface of the roll, 
for if any grease remains the glue will not adhere; 
when the acid is rinsed off the grease will come 
off with it. 

I have tried several kinds of glue and cement, 
but I find that Le Page’s gives as good satisfac- 
tion as any. It has one good point in that it is 
always ready to use. I have covered mule fric- 
tions in the manner described and with the best 
results, the leather adhering firmly to the iron 
until it is worn out. One thing I would mention 
in connection with this glue is that the less used 
the better the result. Of course both surfaces 
must be thoroughly and evenly covered, but with 
as light a coating as it is possible to put on. The 
glue must not be thinned with water or anything 
else; if it is too thick stand the can in a pail of 
hot water until the glue is of the right consistency 
to spread quickly. A. FF 


ee 


Gauges for Rubber Thread. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Where can I obtain a gauge such as is used to 
determine the size of rubber thread? 

Kutscher (719). 

Gauges for rubber thread can be obtained from 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
They make a special oblong gauge for this purpose 
similar to the gauge used for rolling mill work. 
Some of their rubber gauges have been made with 
a range of 14 to 60, others with a range of 16 to 
54, each number representing a part of an inch. 
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Cause of Difference Between Two Elastic 
Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We wish to thank you for your analysis of the 
two elastic fabrics in your August issue, which 
has helped us very much. 

Henry Barnes. 


es 


Analysis of Carpets. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like to see you apply the straight line 
method of analysis to carpet fabrics. 
Tapestry (741). 
In reply to this question we obtained from one 
of our leading carpet mills a sample of tapestry 


-arpet, shown at Fig. 1 \ sample of 1/300 square 


FIG. I. TAPESTRY CARPET. 


yard (2.4 in. < 1.8 in.) was cut with the straight 
line die shown at Fig. 2. It weighed 50.6 grains. 
this then raveled, 
-ounted and weighed separately with the following 
result: 


lhe threads in sample were 


Warp 
57 E. Worsted in 2 
38 E. Cotton in 2. 
57 E. Jute in 2 


3% E per in. 13 
8 Eperin. 6.8 
3% E per in. 20.4 


in 1.8 in. 20 P perin. 10.4 


Total, 
is found as follows: 


50.0 gr. 
The weight of the 

50.6 gr. per sq. yd.=5§0.6 ozs. per yd. 52%" wide. 

(50.6 ozs. X 27 in.) + 52.5 in.=26 ozs. per 4 yd. 


carpet 


The take-up of the yarn is next determined. 
[he worsted pile warp raveled from a sample 
22 1/2 in. long measures 51 inches, a take-up of 
56 per cent. 
The cotton ground warp raveled from 22 1/2 in. 
} 
cloth 


rent 


measures 27 1/8 inches, a take-up of 17 
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No difference is found between the woven and 
raveled lengths of either the jute stuffer warp or 
the filling. These two are heavily sized, however 
and upon scouring and drying show the following 
results: 


20.4 grains jute warp. 
16.7 grains scoured. 


3-7 grains loss, 18%. 


10.4 grains jute filling. 
9.4 grains scoured. 


1. loss, 10%, 


FIG. 2. STRAIGHT LINE DIE. 


The spun counts of the various materials are 


calculated as follows: 
Worsted warp: 


23% (E) + 13 (grs.) = 1.83 Cott. No. 
Add one-half = 2.74 Wors. No. 


_ Allow for take-up : 


2.74 (No.) + .44 (yield) = 6.2. Wors. No. 
= 2/12.4s Wors. 
Cotton Warp: 
15,8 (E) + 6.8 (gr.) = 2.32 Cott. No. 
Allow for take-up: 
2.32 (No.) + .83 (yield) 2.8 Cott. No 
3/8.48 Cott. 
Jute warp: 
23% (E) + 20.4 (gr.) = 1.16 Cott. No 
17.14 (constant) + 1.16 = 14.8 Ib. Jute 
Allow for sizing : 
14.8 (1b. Jute) X .82 (yield) = 12.1 Ib. Jute 
Jute filling: 
20 (P) + 10.4 (gr.) = 1.92 Cott. No. 
17.14 (constant) + 1.92 = 8.9 lb. Jute 
Allow for sizing: 
8.9 (Ib. Jute) X .go (yield) = 8 Ib. Jut 
Summarizing the 
Warp 


have: 
4% ends 2/12s worsted, pile. 
% ends 3/8s cotton, ground 
2334 ends 12 Ib. jute, stuffer. 
Filling: 20 picks 8 lb. jute. 
Weight of goods, 26 ozs. per ¥% yard. 


results we 


3 
5 


The “pound” standard used here for the 
yarn indicates the weight in pounds of 
yards. 














THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 





The recent decline in the price of cotton 
has caused buyers to go slow in placing 
duplicate orders, although among the better 
informed there is no fear of any great slump 
in the price of manufactured goods. So far 
there has been no change made in prices by 
nanufacturers as the decline in cotton has 
come too late to be of any benefit in making 
iall goods, and there are none of them anx- 
ious enough for spring business to make any 
naterial changes in their prices. 

Early spring business placed is consider 
bly larger this year than in any former 
vear, and, as a consequence, this condition 
counteracts any weakness in the raw material 
market. There is scarcely a manufacturer 
who is not in such a well sold-up condition 
that he can afford to wait until buyers must 
place their duplicate orders, and when he 
can do this of course it will not be necessary 
ior him to lower his price. 

The situation on men’s fleeced goods re- 
nains strong. Few manufacturers are in a 
position to accept any business at all, and 
those who are open for business are asking 
53.75 for standard weight goods and are only 
taking orders for very late deliveries, say 
November and December. 

The demand for men’s ribbed goods is de- 
idedly acute at the present time owing to 
the fact that two manufacturers of this class 
i goods have suspended operations. Some 
nes may be had as low as $3.75, but the 
etter ones are being held at $3.87 1/2, and 

is claimed that they show little profit at 
hat owing to the high prices at which yarns 
re held. 

\nother very serious problem confronting 
he manufacturers today is the scarcity of 
abor and consequent inability to get out 
ll production. Several manufacturers 
laim that the shortage of help during July 
nd August has had the effect of cutting 
wn their output from 15 to 25 per cent. 


KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 





Additional lines of men’s buttonless and 
sleeveless shirts are being shown for spring 
delivery, and the indications are that the 
sales on garments of this description will be 
increased considerably another season. It is 
noticed that some manufacturers are show- 
ing men’s combination suits made sleeveless, 
knee length, and with drop seats. This, in 
our judgment, represents the most comfort- 
able underwear for men, and we predict a 
steadily increasing demand for goods so 
made, 

\ talk with many retailers shows that the 
nainsook shirts and drawers have cut into 
the business on knit garments to a consider- 
able degree during the season just past. 

suit 
cannot be made from a woven fabric as it 
lacks the elasticity necessary to make it fit. 

\ few new features are shown in the line 
of summer underwear for 1907. One is a 
ladies’ combination suit made by the Julius 
Hirsch Knitting Co. of Philadelphia, in 
which the 


However, a_ satisfactory combination 


maker has endeavored to over- 
come an objection often raised on garments 
trimmed with the ordinary edging. The ob- 
jection has been that the shoulder straps slip 
off, while in the Hirsch garment the arm- 
sizes are trimmed with an English everlast- 
ing cotton lace trimming sewed on to slant 
toward the neck and has the effect of run- 
ning well upon the shoulder. 

Fancy knit goods manufacturers are hav- 
ing good business on some new lines brought 
out this season, principally on jackets or 
coats for men and women. The men’s coats 
are made almost entirely in the plain cardi- 
gan stitch with lapels, and 
and somewhat loose fitting. 


are made large 

The women’s 
coats” and are 
mostly taken in white with light blue trim- 
ming. They are made in a variety of fancy 
stitches in grades to retail at from $3.00 to 
$s.00 each. 


garments are called “pony 


They are more stylish and easier 


put on and taken off 


than sweaters, and 
promise to become quite popular with those 
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who wish a special garment for out-of-doors 
sport. 
HOSIERY. 

The hosiery market is so well sold up that 
notwithstanding the drop in the price of cot- 
ton the manufacturers who are at all open 
for business are advancing prices on their 
lines, 

The yarn quotations show no weakness as 
yet, and probably will not for some time in 
view of the fact that spinners are so far be- 
hind on their contracts. 

The demand for nearly all lines of hosiery 
continues good, and it is a difficult matter to 
point to any one line of ladies’ goods as 
being slow. 

Reports are somewhat conflicting as re- 
gards the most popular colors for spring, 
1907, but judging from the orders so far 
placed, white will again be the most popular, 
although there is a tendency toward light 
colors. The new fall shades in demand are 
wine, olive, wood and tobacco brown, to 
match the new shades of dress goods and 
silks. Greys and light tans are being called 


for to quite an extent, but it is believed by 
many that the greys will not be good for but 


a very short time. Tans are increasing in 
popularity right along, and indications are 
that they will be in greater demand for 1907 


than for the last two years. 


Fine gauge domestic seamless goods are. 


practically sold up for the season as far as 
manufacturers are concerned, the output 
having all been taken by the jobbers. 

Mercerized goods are taking well, and 
quite a few more manufacturers are making 
them this season than heretofore. 

Split-foot goods are scarce, and anyone 
that has them to sell can get good prices for 
them. Customers are beginning to call for 
tans and other colored hosiery made with 
split feet, and are apparently learning that a 
stocking made with maco sole is more sani- 
tary and comfortable than with a dyed foot. 

Laces are getting smaller gradually while 
gauzes are increasing in popularity. 

Lisles in anything lower than 50 cent 
qualities are hard to get. 

Embroidered goods are active, and indi- 
cations are that they will be just as good for 
1907 as they are in 1906. 
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CHEMNITZ REPORT. 


During the past month the market has un- 
dergone a radical change. Prices have ad- 
vanced considerably, and makers are not in 
a position to accept orders at prices quoted a 
month ago. 

Maco yarns are higher than they have 
ever been, and in addition to the high priced 
materials a considerable advance in wages 
has taken place. Laboring people have de 
manded higher wages, and manufacturers 
have been obliged to grant the same in order 
to get the goods made. Staples are now 
higher, as are also all lines of embroidered 
goods. 

Most of the makers are now showing 
small lines of samples, having been obliged 
to withdraw a great many numbers from 
their line, and buyers going into the market 
must expect deliveries as late as April and 
May. 

The demand has been particularly large on 
all fine gauge goods. This product is about 
sold up, and those buyers who wished to 
place orders for one thousand dozen lots are 
only securing one hundred and two hundred 
dozens as an accommodation, and in some 
instances are paying from I0 to I5 per cent. 
more than the prices quoted a short time 
ago. 

Embroidered goods are in very good d« 
mand in the East, taking the small, neat 
effects in hand embroidery, and only a very 
few small flower designs, while the Western 
trade takes more of the flowers and buds and 
the rather large effects and loud colors. 

Manufacturers of lace goods are also 
showing rather limited lines now in spite of 
the fact that American orders have not been 
nearly as heavy as last year, but the other 
markets of the world have taken such large 
quantities that the goods are scarce and 
prices are high. Goods to retail at 35 cents 
are out of the market, and even at the second 
limit price very few are to be had. 

The production of misses’ ribbed hose and 
infants’ lace socks is well sold up, and it is a 
difficult matter to get help to work on in- 
fants’ goods as they all want to work on the 
large cotton machines where they can mal 
better pay. 

Men’s lace half hose are very scarce, w! 
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in plain cotton the demand is not so large. 

The scarcest article in the market is split- 
sole goods, and there is scarcely any of these 
to be had at all. These will be scarce all the 
season as the production is not as large as in 
former years. 

Glove manufacturers are not open to take 
any more orders except for very late de- 
livery. The demand for long silk gloves con- 
tinues and almost any price can be had for 
goods that can be had for early shipment. 
Lace top long gloves are being shown in a 
variety of pretty designs to retail at from 
$2.00 a pair up, and some fairly good orders 
are being placed on these as well as long 
silk gloves with embroidery. 

snreamncenincanantaslpaniesintenente 


WARP KNITTING. 


BY FRANZ REH, 
Professor at the Vienna Textile School.) 


[The popularity of warp knitted fabrics for gloves 
at the present time makes the following descrip- 
tion of warp knitting of especial interest. It is 
taken from La Fabrication de la Bonneterie, a 
work originally published in German, and which 
has been translated into French, from which the 
following extract is taken. Ed.] 


Warp knitting differs from the ordinary 
knitting in that the fabric is made not by 
looping the single thread upon itself, but by 
the interlooping and interlacing of a number 
of parallel threads. These parallel threads 
are called the warp and the process of inter- 
lacing them is called warp knitting. 

In order to understand the construction 
and to be able to distinguish warp knitted 
fabrics and the meaning of the technical 
terms the better way is to make a close ex- 
amination of a sample of the goods and the 
method of forming the loops of which it is 
composed. 

FORMING THE LOOPS. 

Considered as an abstract proposition the 
formation of the loops is the same in warp 
as in ordinary knitting. In warp knitting a 
horizontal row of loops is produced simul- 
taneously, the new loops resulting from 
carrying the lower or old loops below those 
newly formed on the needles. This at least 

what takes place with spring needles, 
while with latch needles the new stitches are 
formed by drawing the new loops over the 
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old ones. The difference between warp and 
ordinary knitting consists in the manner in 
which the new stitches are formed. A row 
of loops on warp knitting does not result 
from running one thread on the needles and 
then lowering the sinkers, but results from 
the distribution in a predetermined order of 
each of the numerous warp threads under 
and over one or more needles of the ma- 
chines. In place of the looping we have this 
distribution in warp knitting. 
PART OF THE MACHINE. 

The elementary and indispensable parts 
for forming the stitches in warp knitting are: 
the needles, sinkers, pressers and a device for 
carrying the warp threads called the warp 
mechanism. The needles are similar to those 
used for ordinary knitting. They include the 
spring needles with the points bent back and 
moved in a groove by the presser, and the 
latch needle, hinged and with a short hook 
at the end. The sinkers used with the two 
kinds of needles are similar to those used in 
ordinary knitting except that the nose is dis- 
pensed with. The sinkers are fixed, that is 
to say, they are not moved individually; they 
are displaced simultaneously in order to slip 
the loops on the needles. The presser con- 
sists of a plate that carries the points of the 
needles into the grooves. The warp mech- 
anism has no counterpart in ordinary knit- 
ting. 

In order to distribute the threads over and 
under certain needles it is necessary to carry 
them backward and forward; for this purpose 
they are passed through the eyes of special 
guide needles. These guide needles, fixed in 
ieads on the carrier bars, face the regular 
knitting needles in such a way that the guide 
needle comes at intervals of two knitting 
needles. The bar serves to carry the guide 
needles first below and then above the row 
of knitting needles, and in each of these posi- 
tions it can be moved sideways so as to dis- 
tribute the threads as has been explained. 


OPERATIONS IN WARP KNITTING. 

The formation of the stitches in the sim- 
plest form of chain knitting is shown in Figs. 
24 to 29. In order to start the fabric it is 
necessary at first to form a row of loops 
which take the place of the old loops and 
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which after being interlaced with the new 
loops are formed into stitches. The new 
row of loops is formed by raising the bar so 
that the guide eves, 1, carry the threads of 
the needles, n; then by moving the bar side- 
ways the distance of one needle and lowering 


TPN) 


Figure 24. Figure 26 


it the threads thus form loops around the 
needles, n, as shown at Fig. 24. This first 
row are considered the old loops and are held 
by the throats of the sinkers, that is to say, 
pushed back on the needles as in ordinary 
knitting and thus isolated from the front part 


of the needles. Then the new loops are 


Figure 25. 


4 AUER Figure 28 

4 AY, 
RAGIN 
CURRGURI 
enn 


Figure 28a. 


Figure 29. 


formed and the bar carrying the guides is 
moved sideways a distance of one or more 
needles, Fig. 25. As long as the guide eyes 
remain below the row of knitting needles the 
threads are distributed under the needles. 
When, however, the guide bar is raised so 
that the eve of each guide needle comes above 
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the knitting needle, then moved sideways for 
one needle and lowered again, the distribu 
tion on the needles, Fig. 26, is accomplished 


The loops thus formed are separated fron 
the old stitches by the nose of the sinkers 
These sinkers push the loops backward 
under the point of the needle and hold the 
old loops back. The presser then is brought 
into action and isolates completely the se 
ond row of loops by bringing the points oi 
the needles in the grooves. At this moment 
the old loops are carried around the ends 
and lowered after being separated by the 
presser. The new loops hang at the point 
of the needle to be in turn converted into 
stitches. Figs. 28 and 29 show the war; 
knitting resulting from this process. This 
shows how each thread passes under one 
needle, then over the next needle. In the 
succeeding row the movement is reversed, 
the distribution being as follows: 
over I, to the right and return. 
Fig. 29 is a sketch such as is used to indi 
cate the structure of warp knitted fabrics and 
shows the distribution of the threads. Eacl 
new row of stitches is produced in the sani 
manner as the preceding row, the row previ 
ously made being considered the old loops 
The use of latch needles involves modific 
tions similar to those found necessary 
ordinary knitting. If these  self-acting 
needles are moved independently the sinkers 
are unnecessary and are replaced to a certai! 
extent by the knock-off motion.  T! 
presser disappears and the guide is first ca: 
ried forward and then backward forming t! 
loops in a manner as simple as it is exact. 


under |, 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ORDINARY 
KNITTING. 


AND WARP 


Figs. 28 and 28a illustrate the differen 
between warp and ordinary knitting. In t! 
latter, Fig. 28a, the thread runs horizontal! 
while in the former, Fig. 28, it runs ver' 
cally. Two adjoining loops in ordinary kn 
ting are interlaced at the lower part by | 
horizontal loop. The interlacing of w 
knitting is made obliquely upwards, first fro 
left to right and then from right to 
This distinctive characteristic of the 
kinds of knitting is disclosed clearly by 
back of the fabric. 








WARP KNITTING MACHINE. 

Warp knitting is a much more recent in- 
vention than ordinary knitting. It was in 
1775 that Crane invented the hand machine 
for warp knitting. 

NEW MACHINES FOR WARP KNITTING. 

There is a great similarity between these 
machines and the ordinary hand knitting 
machines. The frame carrying all the parts 
necessary for the formation of the fabric is 
equipped with treadles at the bottom. The 
warp is then wound around a wooden drum 
and held under tension in order to regulate 
automatically the delivery of the threads. 
From this beam the threads, passing over a 
carrier roll, is run through the guide eyes in 
the carrier bar. This carrier bar placed, as 
has been explained, opposite the row of knit- 
ting needles, can be moved in three ways: 
i. A horizontai vibration to bring the ends 
of the guide eyes under the knitting needles 
either backward or forward. 2. A vertical 
vibration to carry the guide eyes above or 
below the row of knitting needles. 3. Finally 
the movements to the right and left to ac- 
complish the distribution of the threads. 

The knitted cloth is wound automatically 
on a second beam. The carrier rolls and the 
accompanying parts constitute the warp 
mechanism. On the hand machine these dis- 
placements of the guide bar are made very 
easily. To this bar is fastened a gear rack 
connected with a pinion gear which is turned 
by hand by means of a button or crank, thus 
moving the gear rack and displacing bar. 
On the axis of the crank is mounted a 
notched disk; each notch corresponds with 
the space between the two adjoining needles. 
\t each notch a hook connecting with the 
ratchet holds the rack in place and it is thus 
easy to see how far the guide needles have 
been movec. As the different displacements 
ire corelated with the other movements of 
the machine, such as the rise and fall of the 
cuide needles and the movement of the sink- 
rs for forming the loops, the automatic 
yperation of the different parts of the ma- 
hine is very simple. Each carrier bar is 
pressed by a spring against a plate, which is 
iot circular, but presents raised and lowered 
places. At each turn of the plate the guide 
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bar is moved hackward and forward to dis- 
tribute the threads. ‘This movement of the 
plates is effected by the aid of a ratchet wheel 
and catches, one being used for lowering the 
bar, another for gauging the loops and the 
third for raising the mechanism. As in the 
two former cases the guide eyes remain be- 
low the row oi knitting needles; the distribu- 
tion of the threads takes place under the 
needles. The last displacement, that is, the 
rise of the bar, takes place when the guide 
eyes are above the row of knitting needles 
and the distribution is made over the needles. 


POWER MACHINES FOR WARP KNITTING. 


Since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury efforts have been made to operate warp 
knitting machines by power and thus as far as 
possible make it unnecessary to depend upon 
the intelligence of the operator. The first 
power machines for warp knitting were 
identical with the treadle machines, the 
movement being the same except that they 
were automatic. The displacement of the 
guide bars was first effected by means of 
plates, which were necessarily of very irregu- 
lar design with the pattern covering several 
rows of stitches. In order to avoid the use 
of these eccentrics of large diameter a jac- 
quard mechanism was adopted, being placed 
at the side of the machine. Machines of this 
type were called lateral operated machines 
for warp knitting. 


MACHINES FOR WARP KNITTING. 


On the other hand the tatting looms for 
weaving lace curtains were called central 
jacquard machines because the jacquard 
mechanism was placed in the middle. In the 
tatting machines the jacquard motion does 
not operate the entire bars, but only the 
individual guides in order to increase, dimin- 
ish or avoid the perforations in the cloth. 

The guipure machines belong to this class 
and are used in the production of similar 
goods. There are a number of other power 
warp knitting machines which differ materi- 
ally in construction. In place of forming the 
loops by spring needles with sinkers and 
pressers the Raschel machine operates with 
two rows of latch needles. These needles 
are nearly vertical and rise and fall on fixed 
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knock-off bars. The fabric is drawn between or more, vibrate backward and forward, and 
the two and may have a double face with consequently present the guide eyes of the 


Figure 30. 


THE RASCHEL WARP KNITTING MACHINE. 


Rows of latch needles. k. machine crank. 
. Carrier bars for the guide needles. 1. driving shaft. 
Levers. mm.nn, pq. Gears. 
Eccentrics for working the levers. w. Shaft of eccentric. 
Levers for carrier bars. rr, Studs. 
Driving bars for levers. s. Guide roll. 
Driving lever. A. Cloth Beam. 
Stud for lever g. B. Warp Beams, 
Eccentric driving the carrier bars. 


loops knocked off on both sides. Above the needles sometimes inside and sometimes out- 
needles the guide bars, to the number of four side the latch needles. The vibration of | 
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bars and the ascent and descent of the latch 
needles result from the action of the eccen- 
tric plates mounted on the driving shaft, the 
latter being driven by a chain of gears and a 
crank shaft. The lateral displacement of the 










FIG, 30A. A RASCHEL 






guide bars of the Raschel machine is effected 
not by eccentrics, but by chain blocks of 
different heights mounted on a cast iron 
drum. The order of displacement of the bars 
is determined by the speed of the drum. 
These chain are assembled in the 
rder of the threads to be distributed. Each 
block bears a number based on its height so 
that the blocks of equal height have the same 






blocks 
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number. The lowest block is numbered O. 
The block above corresponding to the divi- 
sion of one needle is numbered 2; for two 
divisions the number 4 is used, etc. Any de- 


sired pattern is drafted by arranging the 
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KNITTING MACHINE, 





block 


design. 


For a long time the knock-off laps on the 


numbers to correspond with the 


ges: 


og . i 
Raschel machine involved considerable diffi- 4 
culty; these threads were the loops pressed i 


against the old stitches without being inter- 
laced, and held in place merely by the sur- 
the knitted fabric. Now, however, 
the extra threads which are not to be formed 


lace oO! 
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into the new loops are quickly united with 
the row of old loops by the presser wheel. 
The Raschel machine is also provided with 
4 fringing apparatus which extends the scope 
of the machine 
given it. 

[An illustration of the latest type of the 
Raschel machine is shown at Fig. 30a. This 
machine, for which The Grosser Knitting 
Machine Co., 260 West Broadway, New 
York, are the American agents, embodies 
many improvements in design and construc- 
tion. | 


and iustifies the preference 


«To be continued.) 
= eS 


A LATCH CLOSER FOR KNITTING 
MACHINES. 


Figs. 1 to 4 illustrate a needle cylinder and 
latch closer, recently patented, and described 
by the inventor as follows: 

In machines for knitting hosiery, under- 
wear, or any fabric having a loose course, es 


ii 


TT 


ul 


pecially when working with lisle, worsted, or 
cotton thread, the large loops formed when 
the cam draws the needles down to make the 
loose course or slack fabric have a tendency 


FIG. 


from the 
raised by the 


to fall needles as the latter are 
’ cam, thus causing drop- 
stitches. This invention presents means for 
preventing this stitch-dropping. It consists 
of a novel construction of a needle-cylinder 
having an external guard-band for engage- 
ment with the latches to close and keep them 
closed. This band is held upon the cylinder 
suitable means, 


projection. 


by any as by a groove or 


Fig. t is a side elevation, partly in section, 
ff a device embodying my invention. Fig. 2 


Fig. 


~ 


is a sectional view on line x x, Fig. 1 
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3 1s a longitudinal section of a portion of the 
needle-cylinder. Fig. 4 is a perspective view 
of the spring in detached position. 

As the needle is lowered the latch engages 
the band, 7, and is closed. The latch is main- 
tained in closed position as the needle is 
moved upwardly by the cam mechanism 
until the needle has been raised a sufficient 
height above the band for the latch to open. 
This prevents the large loop which is formed 
by the hook from slipping off the hook dur- 
ing the operation. The loop slipping from 
the hook as the needle is being raised is the 
cause of drop-stitches and hence imperfect 
work. There is a great advantage in pre 
venting the stitches dropping from the hook 
and also in the making of a loose course, as 
the operator can work with much greate: 
rapidity in knitting the tops and also in knit 
ting the feet of hosiery. 


This device when a slack fabric is beu 
made would be in constant use, but in tight 
webbing it is used only when the loos 
course is being made, and the device does 
not interfere in any way with the making 
the tight webbing. 

Machines 


now in use may be readil 
equipped with the device, since it is on! 
necessary to attach a band in any of the wa 
described, as by milling an annular groove 

a suitable point near the upper end of t! 
needle-cylinder and placing therein a spi! 
spring-band or a non-resilient band 
which the latches of the needles come in 
tact and by means of which the latches 
kept closed after the loop is formed and 
needles are being raised by the cams 











AN IMPROVED UNDERGARMENT. 





The construction of the undergarment 
shown in the accompanying illustration has 
recently been patented in this country. Fig. 

is a plan view of the garment; Fig. 2, a 
ectional view of a piece folded for several 
oarments to be cut; Fig. 3, the form of the 
blank when cut; Fig. 4, a front view of the 
carment. 





B shows a flat or single-ply piece folded 
preparatory to being cut according to the 
pattern in the same way in which the tubular 
piece is to be cut, the piece being folded to 
present the lines, b b, equally distant as the 
lines, a a, in the tubular piece. The cutting 
s done in the same way in either case. In 
the first case the line, a a, is the medial ver- 
ical line of the garment, and in the latter 
he line, b b, is such. 
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eration cuts out the blank for a single gar- 
ment from a tubular piece or a number of 
blanks when cut from a folded piece, ac- 
cording to the number of folds. The pattern 
is then laid in reverse position, as at C’, Fig. 
1, and the cloth is cut on the line, c’ c’. This 
operation of cutting blanks from the tubular 
piece or from the folded piece leaves but 
small portions of the cloth between c c and 
c’ c’, the next cutting operation utilizing the 
small corner-pieces which remain after the 
first cut, and the small pieces, d’, may be 
used for gussets or pockets. 

The dotted lines in Fig. 1 show the com- 
plete outline of the blanks after being cut 
and unfolded. The blank, it will be seen, is 
widest at point, 1, that half being wider than 
the other, so that when the blank is folded 
one end on the other, as in Fig. 3, the front 
of the garment is materially wider than the 
back at about 2 2. 

The edges are stitched in side seams, the 
sleeves being inserted on the seam-line, and 
all the necessary fullness is thrown into the 
front of the garment and at such other parts 
as required, as shown in Fig. 4. 

It is claimed that the result is a garment 
cut with the greatest possible economy of 
inaterial and time, as a number can be cut 
at a single operation; at the same time, 
without any additional labor or cost over the 
ordinary garment, it is given the required 
fullness in the front. 
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C represents the pattern, which is to be 
iid on the material with its straight edge 
incident with line, a a, or line, b b, in case 
he garment is cut out of cloth folded as 
hown in Fig. 2. The cloth is cut out on 
line, cc. The pattern (and the piece cut 
t) show on one face one-half of the front 
rt of the garment and the corresponding 
connected half of the rear part. This op 








FIG. 3. FIG. 








FIG. 4. 


\ pocket, D, is placed in the front by cut- 
ting an opening, d, and fastening the blank, 
d’, on the inside of the front in the lines of 
stitching shown. 

eS 

Canada comprises one-third of the area of 
the British Empire, or 3,745,574 square miles 
The area of the United States is 3,567,563 
square miles 
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Recent Textile Patents. 


KNITTING MACHINES. 
for. 824,565. Thomas F. 
Me as 
In the manufacture of gloves it is customary 
to knit the fingers and thumbs separately after the 
body of the glove is made. To accomplish this 
operation, it is essential that the machine be under 


Power Mechanism 
Morris, Waterford, 


perfect contro! to stop and start it to knit a pre- 
determined number of stitches; otherwise the 
finger or thumb formed would be either too short 
or too long. 
With the machines generally in use the carriage 
is reciprocated by hand, which is slow and labori- 
us, so much so that skilled operators soon tire. 


With the presert invention a knitting machine of 
well-known type is used and mounted adjacent 


thereto is a reciprocating shaft provided with a 
latch-hoider engaged by a spring-actuated latch 
controlled by the operator to reciprocate the car- 
riage and yet permit the latter being thrown out 
of the field of the latch-holder to start the stitches 
between the body and finger, which is essential to 
accomplish high-grade work. 


—_——+¢ 


Merino Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We find it easy to full woolen hosiery and get 
the goods loftv, but have been unable to obtain a 
lofty feeling on merino goods. Can you offer any 
suggestions? Cork (735). 

The difference in the feel of woolen and merino 
hosiery arises from the difference in the raw ma- 
terial. Wool is naturally lofty, whereas the mix- 
ture of cotton and wool called merino necessarily 
partakes of the dead, lifeless feel of cotton. In the 
absence of samples of the goods to which Cork 
refers, it is impossible for me to offer any definite 
suggestions as to how the handle of the merino 


3aumwolle. 


goods 


may be improved. 
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Bundle Straps for Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
We are in need of bundle straps to tie up the 
work from the knitting machines every night 
What is best for this purpose and can you give 
me the names of some makers of such things? 
Crawford (713). 
All the which 


knitting mills with I am a 


guainted make their own tie straps by cuttu 
strings from the waste pieces of knit cloth 

these strings are used they are thrown back int 
the waste to be cut up into shoddy and used again 
with the raw stock. These strings do not cost the 
manufacturer anything and they serve the purpo 
for which they were intended. I think very few 
manufacturers would go to the expense of buying 
tie straps even if they are made, and I never have 
heard that there is such a thing on the market 


Esek Easton 


Knitting Dry Woolen Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


We find frequently that woolen yarn will not 
knit well because it is dry, and that the difficult 
is remedied by running it through a woolen cl 
in winding. Can you explain why this is the ca 

Donegal (727) 


I think the reason for the dry woolen y 
knitting better after running it through a wool 
cloth in winding, is that the cloth causes a tens 
on the yarn, that all the fine or twitty plac« 

the yarn break out during the process of wind 
Without the cloth these would go through u 
they came to the knitting machine, where t! 
would break and should 

have some of your readers give their reaso1 
this. 


cause holes. I 


Esek East 
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I have found that by running dry woolen yarns 
ver a woolen cloth well saturated with oil or with 
preparation of “oil, soap and water” will always 

give good results, as it will make the fuzzy ends 

lay down and liven up the yarn so it will not kink; 
ilso removes the wiry effect. In my opinion the 

same results cannot be obtained by running over 

dry woolen cloth. Dan Bucklin. 
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Reddish Shades on Oxidized Black Hosiery. 
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Editor Textile World Record: 
Can you give us any reason why the enclosed 
imple of hlack hosiery should be of a reddish 
cast, rather than a blue, as we have been in the 
habit of getting? Lately our aniline oxidized black 
has been turning out rather more on the red than 
we would like and so far we have been unable to 
heck it. Our formula is as follows: 
First barrel: 32 lbs. chlorate of potash, 25 lbs. 
luestone, 5 Ibs. acetate of lead, to one barrel of 












Second barrel: 120 Ibs. aniline salt, equal parts 


~h of the al 





( acn . & 4 


The contents of both barrels are put in the tom- 
tom and the goods worked for forty minutes. 
They are then whizzed fairly dry and are left on 
the truck over nignt At seven o’clock in the 
morning they are entered in the oxidizer and the 
temperature raised gradually to 110 degrees F. 
The goods are usually thoroughly oxidized about 
twelve o’clock after which the fumes are cleared 
ut and the oxidizer run at 90 degrees F. until 
goods are thoroughly lisled, which usually 
ces about five hours. They are then spread out 
nd left till morning when they are washed in a 
1 























ition of 3 1/2 per cent. bichromate, 3/4 pet 
t. bluestone. and 14 ounces sulphuric acid to 
100 pounds. They are run in this solution for 
ut twenty minutes. after which they are rinsed 
1 soft { with a solution made of 1 pound olive 
soap, I pint olive oil, and 3 pounds glycerine. 
Rosedale (718). 
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for the goods turning red is that 





y are over oxidized. -To heat to 110 degrees 





F. brings the goods to the danger point of tender- 


ng. This high heat, together with the additional 





xidizine given the fabric during the lisling proc- 


° ° e © 1. 
ss, is the chief cause of the red tint. Roseda 
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vs that formerly he has obtained a blue shade 
' 


he same formula. If he has there has been 






ne change in the method of working, or the 






dyestuffs used now are inferior to those used be- 
re. While formulas for dyeing any shade do and 







vill yary at times, there is no formula that, care- 
a 


fully. worked, will give one shade at one time and 






then without any reason give an entirely different 
de at another time. I think there must have 
n some change in either the formula or the in- 
lients, and these changes, however slight, have 
nged the tint. 






he formula given is a good easy working one, 
I think 5 pounds more of bluestone could be 
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added to advantage. It would be even better to 
try the formula given below, which appeared in the 
February issue of the Textile World Record: 

40 lbs. Bluestone, 

30 Ibs. Chlorate of Potash, 

12 lbs. Sal Ammoniac, 

6 lbs. Verdegris, 

130 Ibs. Aniline Salt, 
Water to make the solution 14 degrees Tw 

The goods appear to be rather thin in color; 
possibly pounding them forty minutes is not 
enough. Again the stock liquor may not be strong 
enough. Many dyers run their stock liquor at 14 
degrees on single run blacks. The amount of 
moisture left in the fabric varies with different 
dyers, but a very good rule is to leave an amount 
of liquor equal to the weight of the goods dyed. 

For oxidizing I would recommend a temperature 
of 100 degrees instead of 110 degrees, as the latter 
is too near the danger point, besides producing 
the objectionable violet shade. Hummel, the tech- 
nical writer on dyeing, said in regard to this sub- 
ject, that “the less oxidized product is a blue black,” 
which is somewhat sensitive to acids. He also 
says that “the more highly oxidized product is a 
violet toned black that is not turned green by 
acids. This is produced by submitting the former 
to a supplementary oxidation.” 

While it is difficult to color aniline black, and all 
dyers have more or less trouble with it, there is 
no reason why a formula once worked out cor- 
rectly should not be adhered to and satisfactory re- 
sults be obtained if care is used. I would suggest 
that the stockings be pounded for ten minutes 
longer with the stock liquor 14 degrees Tw. Do 
not extract too dry or oxidize too warm or too 
long. Chrome with 5 per cent. bichromate of soda 
for twenty minutes and watch carefully the 
changes that take place. These changes should 
help solve the trouble, and last but not least make 
the changes slowly, observing the effect of every 
change. Time every operation to the minute. 
Have each ingredient carefully weighed and prop- 
erly mixed. Work every lot as near the same 
time as possible; see that the stock liquor is kept 
cool. Some dyers use ice for this purpose so that 
premature oxidation does not take place. Finally 
keep at it, and with care and observation and some 
slight modifications of the formulas and methods 
the desired shade will be obtained. 

3aumwolle. 

The sample submitted is decidedly too red and 
heavy. I would suggest that all the ingredients be 
cut down but aniline salt, and the process be car- 
ried out as usual. When chroming three per cent. 
is enough. If this is not satisfactory on the next 
batch add to the dye bath 12 pounds of sal am- 
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moniac and 4o pounds of nitrate iron, and when 
or blue stone. This will 
the rest of the process is satis- 








chroming use no acid 








make it bluer. If 








factory there is no use in changing it. 











Morrison. 
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Yellow Knit Goods. 

















Editor Textile World Record: 

The suggestions we have received from you on 
the discoloration of knit goods have been very 
helpful to us. Wolcott (706). 


————_—_——_—_e—__—_——_ 


Bleeding Scarlet in Hosiery. 















































Editor Textile World Record: 

In scouring our woolen hosiery knit of white 
varn with scarlet or blue cloud, the scarlet dye 
bleeds into white. Omitting soda and using only 
fulling soap will not remedy it. Is there a chem- 
ical which will set the dye? We have been ad- 
vised to use potash soap for this purpose, but have 
not experimented with it yet. Dundee (734). 















































There is no chemical which will set the dye in 
this case 





Dundee is at the wrong end. The place 
where the color should be set is in the dyeing, and 


not in the fulling. 




















The dyer should use a red and 
blue dye which will be fast to milling. 








There are 
colors which will stand any milling that hosiery 
should get. 














Evidently Dundee’s dyer is not using 








colors that seem to meet this requirement. 








Goods can be milled so hard that no color will 
stand the test. 











There should be no trouble with 
work if the soap is not too hot or too 
The fulled merino stockings 
for one hour in the hammer mill and given them 
one warm and one cold water, without any trouble 
from bleeding 





ordinary 











writer has 





strong. 


























Some of the stockings were stored 
in a sulphur house This 
with red or blue; the color will 
ve used which will stand milling 














twelve hours besides 








nnot be 
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done 














A good 
orsted will not need a hard milling, as 
make the 

















ulling is apt to hosiery 











Baumwolle 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 















































*California, Berkeley. The J. J. Pfister Knitting 
Co., whose plant was destroyed by the earthquake 
and fire in San Francisco, will rebuild in this city 
at the corner of Parker and Eighth streets. 














Con 
tract for a two-story building, 70 by 150, has been 
let. Most of the machinery has been ordered 


*Illinois, Chicago Arrangements are being 
made by Robert King, 82 Walnut St., to purchase 
two power toque and two hand power 
machines for the new plant he is to start 

ake toques, hosiery, 


















































hosiery 

Will 
men’s gloves, baseball and 
and knit mufflers 
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itball stockings 
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*Illinois, Freeport. The branch mill of th 
Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co., of Rockford, II! 
will be equipped with 100 knitting machines for th 
manufacture of wool hosiery. Expect to start 
early in August. Buying is done at Rockford. 


*Indiana, Logansport. The Logansport Under 
wear Company has been incorporated with capit 
stock of $15,000 and started operations in the 
new mill, making men’s union underwear. Dennis 
Uhl is president of the company, Wm. F. Schnelle 
treasurer and H. B. Lyons, superintendent. Th: 
plant is equipped with 6 knitting and 18 sewing 
machines and operated by water power. Product 
will be sold direct. 


*Michigan, Middleville. The Thornapple Knit 
ting Company, capitalized at $125,000, expects to 
start operations about Oct. Ist, with 30 knitting 
and 50 sewing machines, making men’s ribbed un- 
derwear. E. A. Clements is president of the com 
pany and H. M. Liesveld, treasurer. Goods will 
be sold direct and through Robischon & Peckham 
New York. The Warren Featherbone Company’ 
property has been purchased and is being re 
modeled. 


*New York, Amsterdam. The new mill being 
built for the Blood Knitting Co., to employ about 
300 people, will make men’s ribbed underwear; & 
knitting machines, 275 sewing machines; sell direct 
Jno. R. Blood and Jno. Barnes are the buyers. 


*New York, Brooklyn. Max Strauss, formerly 
with the American Knit Goods Manufacturing 
Company, is interested in the Long Island K: 
ting Company, which has been organized for pu: 
pose of manufacturing cardigan jackets, sweate: 
bathing suits, etc., at Wythe Avenue and Pen: 
Street. 


*New York, Cohoes. There is an unverified re 
port that Fuld & Hatch may build or lease anoth 
inill to provide for their increase in business. It i 
said that they have plans for a building of conc: 


construction, which will be located south 


Oneida St. 


New York, Stittville. W. T. Atwood, who 
his interest in the knitting mill to his partner, 
Hackett, has purchased the old cheese factory 
is converting it into a knitting mill. He will e 
ploy 35 hands and expects to begin operatio: 
November. 


New York, North Tonawanda 
ville Textile Co. will build another é 
to provide for their increasing business. Only 
year a new branch plant was established at 
point to make silk gloves, and the demand 
these goods calls for additional facilities. 


*North Carolina, Hickory. The Hickory 
iery Mills have been put in operation with 27 


ting machines, one sewing machine and 6 looper 
C. C. Bost is president of the company, W 


Clive, treasurer; E. B. Crane, agent and 
Clive, superintendent. A dye house is al 
tached to the mill. Goods are sold throug! 
Crane. 


North Carolina, High Point. A new 
has been formed with same officers as the D1 
Hosiery Mills, to operate the plant recent! 
-hased from the High Point Electric Power 
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and used by the Centaur Knitting Mills. It is pro- 
posed to install from 100 to 150 knitting machines. 


*Pennsylvania, Manheim. The project in which 
Chas. S. Witmyer is interested has taken shape and 
s to be known as the Manheim Knitting Co., 
located at the corner of South Charlotte and 
Railroad Avenue. A. K. Kauffman, president; 
Chas. S. Witmyer, secretary; will make men’s and 
women’s cotton Swiss underwear, finish and bleach. 
Eight latch needle machines; six sewing machines; 
steam power; buy Ios to 22s yarn. Expect to start 
up Oct. Ist. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Defiance Knit- 
ting Mills, recently incorporated, are operating 28 
knitting machines and 22 sewing machines for 
ladies’ and misses’ ribbed underwear. Jacob 
Rositzsey is president, Caleb Jofpe treasurer, P 
Boardman superintendent. The goods are sold 
by Jas. Risk, 43 Leonard St., New York. 


*Pennsylvania, York. Contracts have been let 
or erection of new mill for Jos. Black Sons’ Co. 
and the machinery equipment. It is expected to 
have the new plant in operation by next spring. 
[The main building will be 488 feet front, with three 
wings, one story. A separate building will be 
erected for dyeing purposes. 





Facts and Gossip. 


*Delaware, Wilmington. The Delaware Hosiery 
Manufacturing Co. will build a new dye house and 
power house, 100 by 60 feet, one story, in addition 
to the new mill, 114 by 60 feet, four stories. It 
has not yet been decided whether plant will be 
operated by steam or electricity. 


*North Carolina, Goldsboro. The Goldsboro 
Knitting Mills, recently incorporated, expect to 
begin production about Oct. 15th, making half hose 
and ladies’ hose; capital stock $30,000; Geo. C. 
Royall, president, A. N. Kornegay secretary and 
treasurer, A. L. Bassett superintendent. There 
vill be 50 knitting machines; dye house; steam 
ower. We understand the selling arrangements 
ave not yet been perfected. 


New Jersey, Camden The knitting mill of 
mes R. Smyth at 661 Van Hook St., has been 
hut down and will not be started up again. The 
equipment consisting of 20 knitters, 4 ribbers and 
looper, will be sold. The plant was run on 
lies’ and children’s hose and men’s half hose and 
s the only knitting mill in Camden 


New York, Brooklyn. It is reported that W. 

Ingalls, manufacturer of knit goods, has con- 

lidated with the Hewson Woolen Mills Com- 

at Amherst, N. S. The latter company has 

n reported to start a large knitting department 
addition to their woolen mill 


New York, Phoenix Mills. The branch mill of 
Fenimore Knitting Mills, which they have been 
perating at Index, is to be closed and the ma 


nhinery consolidated with the main plant at this 
ce 
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*North Carolina, Winston-Salem. P. K. Green 
of the Carolina Mills Co. is now moving the plant 
oi the Centaur Knitting Co. of High Point to 
Winston-Salem, and the consolidated plant will be 
established in larger quarters, which he expects to 
have in operation about Sept. 1st. 


_ Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. The Kaufman Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturers of boys’ and girls’ 
seamless ribbed hosiery and men’s half hose on 285 
knitters, in order that they might increase their 
plant have fitted up an adjoining building for office 
purposes, the main building being used for manu- 


facturing only. They also dye, bleach and finish 
the product of the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The J. H. Sprowles 
Company, Wayne Junction, manufacturers of cot- 
ton and woolen hosiery, which they sell direct, 
report that they have recently added a consider- 
able number of new knitters, auxiliary machinery 
for making lace work and also machinery for their 
finishing plant. They claim to have orders enough 
booked to date to keep them running full time for 
many days to come. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Harry Wolsten- 
croft, manufacturer of 176 needle half hose on 30 
knitters at 2731 North 6th Street, has recently put 
in machinery for the purpose of embroidering his 
own goods, for which he has many orders on 
hand. He sells through Richard C. Maddock, 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Adams Hos- 
iery Co., 2420 Waterloo St., manufacturers of 
misses’ and ladies’ seamless lace lisle thread hos- 
iery, state that they are now running off of lace 
goods for immediately delivery with plenty of or- 
ders on hand for future delivery. It is the inten- 
tion of the company, within a short time, to put 
1 machinery for the manufacture of children’s 


ribbed hose. 


*Tennessee, Knoxville. The Knoxville Knitting 
Mills have purchased the property of the Southern 
Trunk Co. and propose erecting on the site a large 
concrete building to double size of floor space 
In the new building they propose installing mod- 
ern dyeing machinery. 


Personals. 

Frank D. Davis, for a number of years book 
keeper at the Anchor Knitting Mills, of Rome, 
N. Y., has resigned and taken a position as trav 
eling salesman for Rausch & Co., commission 


merchants, of New York City. 


William A. Herington has accepted the position 
with the Columbia Hosiery Co. of New York City 


George Davidson of Depew, N. Y., has accepted 
1 position as overseer of knitting, looping and 
iming for the Middlesex Knitting Mills, Camil 
lus, N. Y. 
H. C. Lindloff Bennington, Vt., has accepted 
position as superintendent of the knitting mill in 
Schenectady, succeeding Geo. H. Jepson 


T. W. Dowland has resigned his position with 
MacKinnon Knitting Mills, Little Falls, N. Y.., 
and has accepted one with the Utica 
Company 


Knitting 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































New Machinery and Processes. 





This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


of improvements coming on the market. 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Excelsior Cotton Softener. The Excelsior 
Wool Oil Compound Company, Cincinnati, 
O., have introduced with much success the 
Excelsior cotton softener, which prevents 
sticking or gumming while the yarn is pass- 
ing over the cylinders, and dropping of 
starch during the process of manufacture. 
It is used with starch batches. It keeps the 
goods clean and sweet smelling, and is highly 
spoken of by mills that are using it. 


Oil Drip Can. James Muir, North Adams, 
Mass. An improved drip can. The oil does 
not accumulate in the can, is filtered and may 
be used The claims are 
economy in the use of oil and prevention of 
dripping, which is often a cause of serious 
damage to goods in process of manufacture 
in mills and print works. 


several times. 


Hydraulic Presses. The Aiton Machine 
Co., 126 Liberty St., New York, has added 
to its product a full line of presses of all 
kinds; hydraulic, knuckle, hand and _ belt 
driven presses. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. ° D. H. 
Hill, 2163 North Ninth St., Philadelphia. 
Pa., is bringing out a new stop motion for 
spring beard needles on round heads for 
making less work on hosiery, stockinet, etc. 
Breakage of thread stops the machine at 
once. 


Pin Ticketing Machine. The Superior Pin 
Co. of Detroit, Mich., are bringing out an 
ingenious machine which in one operation 
prints on the ticket in two colors any data 
desired and attaches it to the fabric with a 
wire clincher, the points of which are turned 
over so that there is no danger of catching 
or injury to the fingers, and yet may be 
easily removed. 





We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


It is not a list of patents, but 


The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 





Card Feeder. The James Hogg Machine 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., are putting on the 
market the Hogg card feeder for woolen and 
worsted cards. This is the perfected inven- 
tion of a practical manufacturer, who has 
aimed to combine simplicity, strength, dura- 
bility and uniformity in quantity and quality. 
It is claimed that there is no rolling or sort- 
ing of the stock; that both long and short 
wool are handled so gently that the fibre is 
unbroken, giving strong yarn with very little 
noil. 


Clearer Device for Spinning and Doubling 
Frames. Cook & Co., Manchester, Eng., re- 
cently brought out a simple clearer device 
consisting of rings placed at intervals on the 
lower roll. These rings, which are slightly 
larger than the drawing rolls, drive the 
ciearer roll by friction at a higher surface 
speed than that of the drawing roll. This, it 


is claimed, ensures perfect clearing. The 
waste is also more loosely wound on th« 
clearers. The accompanying illustration 
shows the construction of the rings. 


Stamping Textile Goods. E. Heyes & Cc 
1 College Land, Deansgate, Manchester. 
transfer process for marking hosiery an 
other textile goods, which is meeting wit 
success in England. It is stated that goods 


can be stamped by this process at a cost « 
30 cents to $1.00 a thousand. 
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SIMPSON’S CLOTH WINDING MACHINE. 


The H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phil- 
adelphia, are builders of the cloth winder 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The machine operates as follows: 

The cloth is started on the wood shell, A, 


FIG. 


g. I, and is kept moving by coming in con- 
t with the back drum, B. The centre-bar, 
which passes through the wood shell upon 


ch the cloth is wound, is held by a pair of 
vs at D. 


\s the roll of cloth increases in size, it 
ises and the pair of jaws rise with it. After 
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a certain point, the bo‘tom jaws stop rising, 
and the roll is held by the top jaws and the 
pressure on the drum. 

After the jaws have separated two or three 
inches, the operator turns the hand-wheel, E, 
at the top, which raises the rack until the 
pawl catches in the notch-flange and the roll 


Then 
a slight pressure with the hands will bring 
the roll of cloth forward into the hinged 
jaws, F, and it will keep on winding until it 
has reached the desired size. 

Before this time comes, another wooden 
shell with a centre-bar is placed in the bot- 


of cloth is in contact with both drums. 
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tom jaws, which were raised some distance 
above their original position. The hand- 
wheel is then released, and the empty shell 
will gradually drop to the position where the 
first shell started. 

The operator then watches for a seam, and 
as soon as it approaches the empty shell, he 


quickly turns the knob, G, which instantly 


FIG. 


brings up the knife, H, Fig. 2, cuts the cloth, 
and the curved guides place the back end of 
the cloth around the new shell, and the cloth 
begins winding again. The operator can 
then remove the roll of cloth at his leisure. 
There is no lifting to do, for the roll is well 
up in the air. 


i1 
The builders of the Simpson winding. ma- 


chine claim that it will pay for itself in about 
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a year, the exact time depending on the size 
of the mill. They are confident that this ma- 
chine leaves no reason for handling cloth in 
the finishing process except in rolls. 
the other claims are the following: 

It saves the refinishing of forty or fifty 
vards soiled by other methods when finish 
ing one roll and beginning another. 


Among 


It keeps the cloth clean, smooth 
the full width from the beginning of th: 
preventing shrinkage and thus say 
money. 

It cuts the cloth at the same time 
preventing waste. 

It reduces the labor cost and preven 
jury to the men. 


Men are frequently ruptured by 
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mense sudden strain put upon them. With 
the Simpson winder the men are not exposed 
to the danger of getting caught in the ma- 
chinery, as they are with the usual method of 
rolling. 

The builders state that the saving of time 
is not quite so clear a case; but it saves 
enough to take into consideration. Perhaps 
it adds twenty-five per cent. to the efficiency 
of the man who does the work. The men 
like it, and work is a great deal easier and 
better done when men enjoy their work. 

The machine is very simple and does not 
require a skilled operator—not as much skill 
as is required by the usual winding method, 
which produces such clumsy and costly re- 
sults. The machine does not wear out nearly 
so soon as most machines. 


—_—____.. 


CORK INSERTS. 


THE ‘*COMPO” 


CLUTCH AND PULLEY, 
PATENTED, 

(he advantages of cork inserts in increas- 
ing the frictional power of clutches, pulleys 
and brakes has been thoroughly demon- 
strated, not only for automobile and for rail- 
way service, but also for looms and other 
textile machinery, under patents owned and 
licenses granted by the National Brake & 
Clutch Company, whose Office is at 16 State 
St., Boston, Mass. 

in the textile industry 600 loom ric- 
tion clutches were used experimentally in a 
onsiderable number of well-known New 
Iingland mills (including the mills of the 
\merican Woolen Company) prior to 1906, 
and the results obtained proved to be so sat- 
isfactory that the American Woolen Com- 

ny has adopted this type of clutch. The 
1,500 looms now being installed in the mill 

the Wood Worsted Company at Law- 
nee, Mass., are equipped with this cork in- 
sert clutch, 200 looms so fitted already being 
in operation. 


Similar satisfactory results 
nave been obtained by the Amoskeag Manu- 
icturing Company of Manchester, N. H., 


hich is equipping looms and Worrell 
itches with the “Compo” attachment under 
from the National Brake & Clutch 
ympany. We are informed that the Cromp- 


Thayer Company of Worcester, 


ense 


Loon 
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Mass., is now applying this clutch to its en- 
tire output, and that the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works is applying it on 
orders from its customers. 

The frictional surface of this clutch is pro- 
vided with cork inserts, as shown in the loom 


FIG. I. A LOOM CLUTCH WITH CORK INSERTS. 


clutch, Fig. 1, while the illustration of an 
automobile clutch, Fig. 2, and of a paper ma- 
chine clutch, Fig. 3, with “Compo” surfaces 
are also of interest. The “Compo” pulley, 
Fig. 4, is also made with cork inserts, and 
tests of this pulley made at the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute show an increase in the 


FIG. 2. AN AUTOMOBILE CLUTCH WITH CORK INSERTS. 
power transmitted of 51 per cent. as com- 
pared with the plain iron pulleys. 

The high coefficient of friction possessed 
by cork is well known, and this, combined 


with the durability of the cork inserts, gives 
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the “Compo” clutch and pulley its extraordi- 
nary merit and value. 

Regarding the durability of cork inserts 
the following letter from the Stirling Mills of 
Lowell, Mass., 
conclusive: 


written in January, 1903, is 


Lowell, Mass., Jan. 5, 1903. 

Gentlemen:—In reply to your inquiry about cork 
insert pulleys at this mill, we have three, all put 
in in May, 1901, and so far they have given entire 
satisfaction. These pulleys are on a system to 
drive our picker room and the driving pulley is 
30 inches in diameter, 8-inch face and transmits 
power to a shaft that runs one 40-inch double 
cylinder Burr picker, one 36-inch Davis & Furber 
picker, one 24-inch waste yarn machine, one 
24-inch waste card and one 60-inch cone duster, 
and in addition we propose to run a 36-inch Sar- 
gent Burr picker, also double cylinder. 





FIG. 3. A PAPER MACHINE CLUTCH WITH CORK INSERTS. 

[his load we think will be about 23 or 24 h. p., 
end from our experience of more than a year and 
a half we feel confident that the pulley will carry 
it without any trouble. We do not see that the 
corks have worn down any, and we know that they 
are today doing more work than when put in. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. F. Swanton. 


These pulleys are apparently doing as 
good work at the present time (1906) as they 
were at the time the above letter was written. 

A series of tests of “Compo” clutches for 
looms were recently made on a Crompton & 
Knowles loom at the Worcester Polytechnic 


Institute and show the following results: 


No.1] 
“Compo” 
Clutch 
with 
Cork 
Inserts 


No.2 

| Leather- 
Faced 
Clutch 


Pressure 


POSITION OF CLUTCH. on Clutch 


Average Results of 
Eight Positlons 
ditto 
Gs ciccescat 
SEOs ace cenet 
BGs iicicnd 


-5 lbs. 19.50 16.95 
34.20 17.66 
46.43 23.09 
57.05 29.46 
73.33 | 36.09 
82.24 $1.31 


96.48 47.56 


-5 lbs. 
-0 lbs. 
-0 Ibs. 
-O lbs. 
§.0 lbs. 


ditto -0 lbs. 


Torque measured in Pound Feet. 


Test made by C. M. ALLEN. \E 





FIG. 4. A PULLEY WITH CORK INSERTS. 


The torque is measured in pound feet. Tl 


test shows that with a pressure of 151 | 


pounds and above, the efficiency of th 
“Compo” clutch was practically double th 
of the leather faced clutch. The great supe: 
iority of the “Compo” clutch as here show 
is bound to result in its rapid adoption fo: 
textile machinery generally. The followi 
extracts from letters from textile mills spea 
for themselves and show the good results 0 
tained with “Compo” or cork insert clutch 
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Brightwood Mig. Company: ‘We have run 22 
oms with your friction clutches for the last three 
years and have not had a cent’s worth of repairs TP . , : 
on these clutches. We like them very much... . he illustrations show the general design 
Have consulted the weaving overseers and all the of the hydraulic presses built by the Aiton 
loom fixers and they are of the same opinion.” anhiten (6 ' a ie ee r 

Glen Worsted Mills: “Our looms equipped with Machine Co., 126 Liberty St., New York. 

‘Compo’ friction clutch have proven very satis [he cuts show a 12-inch by 12-inch press. 

factory; in fact, never have been repaired since we 
run them.” 

Liberty Silk Company: “We find that the 
‘Compo’ friction clutch with cork inserts has the 
lvantage that the loom reaches its full speed 
more rapidly than with the ordinary leather faced 
lutch and we are pleased to recommend it.” 

Geo. H. Gilbert Mig. Company: ‘‘Would say 
hat we like this clutch better than that with 
leather facings. We think there is less breakage in 
the driving gear with it than there is when we 

the leather facings. What experience we have 
had with these clutches has been satisfactory.” 

Shirreffs Worsted Company: ‘‘We find the 
Compo’ friction clutch all you claim for it.” 

Wm. Tinkham Company: “The 31 looms we 
have equipped with ‘Compo’ friction clutches have 
given very good satisfactionm—much better than 
the leather, as they are not affected by water, oil 
r atmospheric changes.” 


A NEW LINE OF PRESSES. 


The “Compo” clutch and brakes have also ; 
been adopted by many leading automobile Besides hydraulic presses they have added a 
manufacturers. and among the cars which full line of knuckle, hand and belt driven 
vill be thus equipped in 1907 are the Stude- _ PTeSses. This company are large builders 
baker, Cleveland, Ranier, Mack Bros., Com- 
mercial Vehicles, the well known air-cooled 
Marmon, the Aerocar, the Autocar (of which 
uready some 3,000 cars so equipped have 
been delivered) and some ten or fifteen other 
well known lines. 

The National Brake & Clutch Company do 
not manufacture either clutches or pulleys, 
but license others to manufacture and sell 
clutches and pulleys so fitted. 

With the advantages of cork inserts in 
clutches and pulleys thus demonstrated in 
practice, every textile manufacturer will wish 
to investigate thoroughly for himself this 
new device for transmitting power. 





ean of wire and rubber cabling and insulating 


In the year ending June 30, 1905, the Phil- machinery, also rope machines, spool strand- 
ippine Islands imported from the United img machines and other textile specialties. 
States merchandise to the value of $6,200,- 
620; their exports to the same country for 
that period were valued at $12,657,904. 


OO 


According to the census of 1g00 there were 
5,719,137 persons employed in the manufac- 

It is estimated that for the year 1900 the _ turing industries of the United States in that 
capital invested in the woolen industry of the year. The capital invested amounted to $o,- 
United States amounted to $392,040,353, and 846,628,564, and more than half of it was in 
ie value of the manufactured products to the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
$392,473,050. 


1 
+} 


Massachusetts and Illinois. 
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AN AIR WASHER AND HUMIDIFIER. 
The Buffalo Forge Company have recently 


perfected a system of purifying and humidi- 
fying the air, which is giving very satistac- 


ELIMINATOR 


“SPRAY. 
Y 7 


- CHAMBE 


TEMPERING COILS 


STRAINER | 


PLAN 


REGULATED BY +++ 
THERMOSTAT |—-—+ 


compe 

BUFFALO AIR 
tory results for a wide variety of purposes. 
In textile mills the control of the humidity is 
of the greatest importance. The Buffalo 
Forge Company are confident that their sys- 
tem affords a simple means for supplying 
and regulating the humidity for textile work. 


They state that by a special arrangement the 
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By 


ELEVATION 
PURIFIER AND HUMIDIFIER. 
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humidity can be kept at any desired degree 
up to 100 under varying 
weather. 

This system of humidification is a part of 
the Buffalo system of heating and ventilat 


conditions of 


ENGINE 
~ 
THERMOSTAT 


— 


ing, so that the air is kept at the proper c 
dition while the mill is warmed and ve: 
lated. The Buffalo humidifier discharges | 
water in the form of a cone by which 
moisture is distributed, the water being t! 
oughly atomized within the nozzles. 

The spray nozzles are of 


brass and 
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esign. 


imple construction. The action of the THE DRAPER SPOOLER. 
vater prevents the openings from becoming a 
logged and the caps are easily removed The accompanying illustration shows an ; 


vhen the nozzles are to be cleaned. After improved spooler built by the Draper Co., 
he air has been moistened and cooled by the Hopedale, Mass. Their regular model has 


Fa. Mg ele to those who desire it. During the last two 
al vears the Draper Co. have introduced a great 
i connection with the Rhoades side discharge 
MOE ao bobbin holder. 

te ig In these two spoolers thev also incorpo- 
ee rated a new patent traverse motion of en- 


ON ee a tirely original design, which has proved so 
2 ae se acceptable that they are put on all new spool- 
ers when so ordered. Old spoolers, however, 
ELIMINATOR PLATES is ; 
cannot be changed. This device does away ; 
vater 1t 1s necessary to remove ali Iree parti- entirely with lifting rods, and the rocker- 


This is de 


It is sa 
moisture 


ssing through the Buffalo eliminator. The a continual motion lengthwise of the spooler 


system 
pressure 


ater. 

ES 
vanada has the best and richest mines of with the « 
bestos and corundum in the world ditions of use. It often hay 


can be operated directly from guide, keeping it free from lint and thereby 
, although it is usual to pump saving trouble in cleaning guides, breaking 
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been a leader for years and is still supplied 


oar 


many double beit and chute spoolers used in 


ne by an eliminator of novel arm motions for operating them. 
id that not the slightest trace Not only does it do awav with all trouble 


can be found in the air after from lifting rod sticking, but it gives the varn 


ee = 
¥ 


iit wii u iM tf il il 
ii ij lh 
a aM i yess 


A NEW MODEL DRAPER SPOOLER. 








of yarn, and the incidental tying of extra 
knots. The guides are not worn in ridges as 
wrdinary pattern under certain con- 
ypens that people 
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never appreciate the disadvantages of an creating a vacuum on the return or drip 
old system until they have a new one with pipes instead of a pressure on the supply 
which to compare it. In this case, the users pipes. The vacuum pump, Fig. 3, is con- 
are demonstrating the merits of the Draper nected with the main return or drip pipe, and 
devices. Purchasers of new spoolers can 
also have their choice of bobbin holders, side 
spindles, traveling belts, back chutes, or no 
chutes, as desired. Special arrangements for 
special uses include spoolers with skewers 
for cops with friction rolls, spoolers for wor- 
sted mills, etc. 

















IMPROVED APPLIANCES FOR USING 
EXHAUST STEAM. 





The accompanying illustrations show the 
automatic relief valves and vacuum pump 


FIG. 3. 










FIG. t. the return end of each radiator or coil is 
manufactured by Harry F. Murphy & Co., equipped with a specially designed automatic 
25 North 7th St., Philadelphia’ Pa., and by valve, Figs. I and 2, which allows the tree 

F passage of air and water and prevents the 
flow of steam into the return pipes. By an 
arrangement of this kind the air and water 
are drawn out of the radiators and coils, and 
the vacuum maintained in the return be- 
tween the automatic valves and the vacuum 
pump. 

These specialties have been thoroughly 
tested in a number of large plants. Figs. 1 
and 2 show patterns of the automatic relief 
valves, which are connected to the radiator 
and coils. Fig. 1 is an angle pattern. It !s 
constructed entirely of metal and is easily ac- 
cessible without disturbing the connections. 
By removing the cap of the valve the entir 
means of which exhaust steam can be used inside can be lifted out. The valve is auto- 
for heating buildings, boiling liquor, and dry- matic, requiring no adjustment. It is made 
ing materials without back pressure on the for 1 1/2-inch connections and when the 
engine. This result is accomplished by valve is wide open it gives the full area of a 














FIG. 2. 
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one-half inch globe valve, thus having suffi- 
cient capacity to drain the radiator or coil. 
Fig. 2 shows the return ell pattern of the 
automatic valve. The construction is the 
saine as the angle valve except that it is pro- 
vided with an elbow at the outlet of the 
valve. The vacuum pump regulator, Fig. 3, 
is of the well-known type used for regulating 
tank pumps and is connected with the steam 
supply and the pump. The diaphragm is 
connected to the suction of the pump. When 
the vacuum exceeds the tension of the spiral 
spring the steam valve is closed by the action 
of the diaphragm and the pump stops. When 
the vacuum diminishes the spring opens the 
valve and the pump starts. 
vacuum carried on the returns may thus be 


regulated by increasing or decreasing the 
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The strainer is easily attached and is readily 
accessible for cleaning. The copper basket 
or screen can be quickly removed and re- 
placed if necessary by simply taking out the 
plug in the top of the strainer. The strainer 
is always placed in an upright position close 
to the pump. 

Harry F. Murphy & Co. control this sys- 
tem and they state that they are prepared to 
give full information in regard to the general 
arrangement of the system, and when it is de- 
sired prepare plans and specifications cover- 
ing the installation of vacuum system heating 
and drying apparatus. 


SS 


THE LATSHAW STEEL SPLIT PULLEY, 


The accompanying illustrations show two 
of the many types of the split steel pulleys 


THE LATSHAW PULLEY 8-ARM TYPE. 


tension of the spring by turning the nuts on 
the uprights at the side. 

\ suction strainer is connected to the suc- 
tion of the vacuum pump in order to prevent 
dirt and grit being drawn into the pump. 


made by the Latshaw Pressed Steel and 
Pulley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. This pulley has 
been designed after careful consideration of 
the requirements of a pulley for mill work. 
It is made of the best mild steel and weighs 
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about one-half as much as the cast iron pul- 
ley. Among the claims made for it are the 
following: Saving of power, perfect grip on 
the shafting, safety at high speeds. It is 
adapted for both single and double belts and 
is bushed to fit shafts of any size. 

The Latshaw pulley is built in halves and 
consequently can be applied without strip- 
ping the shafting. It is held by compression 
alone, this being obtained by a large number 
of compression bolts. All pulleys from 14 to 
24-inch face are provided with double arms, 
which eliminates all danger of collapse. The 
resistance offered by the air to the steel 
spokes is very small. The hub is so de- 
signed that set screws can be used if desired. 
The pulley has been designed with a strong 
bub, a mechanically correct spider and a 
light rim to meet practical requirements. 

The Latshaw pulley is made in all standard 
sizes from 12 to 50-inch diameter and 3 to 
24-inch face. The rim of each half section is 
made of one piece of solid steel. The hub is 
enough to support the 


made heavy com- 


pressi 1 be Its. 


The Latshaw company carry a large stock 
of pulleys so that purchasers can obtain any 
desired size at short notice. 
fident that they are 


They are con- 
offering the trade the 
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best steel pulley built and invite correspond- 
ence in regard to its merits. 


———___¢ 


ECONOMICAL VENTILATION. 


The Blackman fan is driven by belting, 
electric motor, or direct connected steam en- 
gine. As high pressure steam is usually 
available in every part of the mill the method 
of driving by direct connected engines is well 


adapted for textile mills. In dye houses, 
drying and finishing rooms, where transmis- 
sion of power by belt is difficult if not impos- 
sible, the direct connected engine is espe 
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cially serviceable. The engine connected 
with the Blackman fan is of the reciprocal 
type and has four pistons that require no 
packing. Its durability has been demon- 
strated by many years of use. 

This fan is manufactured by E. M. 
Nichols, 639 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., who 
invites manufacturers to consult him regard- 
ing the various problems in ventilation that 
may arise in their mills. 

<li aise 


A NEW PICKER MECHANISM FOR 
KNITTING MACHINES. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
picker mechanism designed for ‘“two-and- 


one’ work, for which during the widening 
process two. raised needles are lowered by 
each drop picker action and one raised by a 
lifter picker on the reverse movement. With 
the new device co-operating pickers are used. 
The drop pickers are left free of controlling 


devices, while the lifter pickers are controlled 
automatically so as to cause the lifting action 
of each of the lifter-pickers to effect the lock- 
ing in final inoperative position and the 
simultaneous setting of the other lifter- 
picker into operative position. 

Fig. I is a partial plan view of a cam- 
cylinder of a knitting-machine, showing the 
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improved picker mechanism. Fig. 2 is an 
exterior elevation of the same developed 
upon a plane and showing one of the drop- 
pickers and one of the lifter-pickers in raised 
position and the others in depressed posi- 
tion. Fig. 3 is a separate view of one of the 
drop-pickers. 

A picker mechanism comprises a pair of 
drop-pickers, each of which, as shown, is in- 
cependent of controlling devices and ar- 
ranged to be directly operated by the 
needles. There are a pair of lifter-pickers, 
each of which, as shown, is controlled by an 
automatic locking device. 

The needle-engaging arm is swung with 
the main arm around the pivotal point in 
carrying down the needles engaged by the 
terminal finger as indicated in Fig. 2, while 
on the reverse movement of the cam- 
cylinder, as shown, the needle-engaging arm 
is moved vertically downward out of the way 
of the passing needles, its swing upon the 
pivotal connection to the main arm being ap- 
proximately in a vertical plane radial to the 
cam-cylinder. 

In reciprocating the cam-cylinder during 
the widening operation the needle-finger of 
each drop-picker engages two idle needles 
and is momentarily swung downward to low- 
ered position, as indicated to the right of 
Fig. 2, lowering said needles into action, the 
raised needles thereafter merely depressing 
the drop-picker arm, see Fig. 3, 


a 


in the plane 


until two 
lowered. 


additional needles are to be 


During circular 


knitting the lowered 
needles pass under the usual fixed cam on 
the cylinder upon which the lowered lifter- 
picker rests, so that there is no contact of 
the needle-hubs with the lifter-picker and no 
wearing action whatever upon either picker. 
















































































































































































































































































INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS CHEMICALS ON 





THE FELTING PROPERTIES OF 
WOOLEN YARNS. 


BY JOHN TEBBETTS. 


(Winner of the Textile World Record Gold Medal at the 


Philadelphia Textile School 

3y the term felting is to be understood the 
interlocking of wool fibres with one another. 
This effect is possible by reason of the wool 
tibre being constructed in such a manner that 
on the surface there is a layer of overlapping 
scales, the arrangement of which may be lik- 
ened somewhat to that of tiles on a roof or of 
scales on a fish. The edges of these scales 
project more or less from the surface of the 
fibre, and consequently the edge of the fibre 
itself presents a somewhat serrated or saw- 
tooth appearance. The felting property of 
wool is due to the interlocking of these ex- 
ternal scales, and naturally, the greater the 
projection of the edges of the scales the 
greater will be the felting action. 

In some wools the free edge of the scale 
projecting from the fibre is relatively small, 
whereas in others it is quite large; wools of 
the former class would not possess good felt- 
ing properties, while wools of the latter class 
would felt easily. There are some grades of 
wools in which the scales on the surface fit 
closely together and lie flat on the fibre, so 
there is practically no projecting edge at all; 
such wools, of course, would be of the non- 
felting class. 

The felting of wool is brought about by 
two agencies. The principal one is physical, 
and is the rubbing of the fibres together by 
mechanical action. This forces the projec- 
tions of the surface scales into one another 
and binds the fibres firmly together. This 
action is carried out in the usual process of 
fulling or milling. On the other hand there 
are chemical agencies which appear to aid 
considerably in the felting by reason of theit 
action on the scales of the fibre, causing 
them to open up more freely and thus pre- 
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sent a greater number of projecting edges. 
It is well known that many of the operations 
of scouring, bleaching, dyeing, etc., of wool 
cause the fibre to become more susceptible 
to felting. It is presumed that the various 
chemical agencies employed in these opera- 
tions have the effect of opening the scales, as 
it were, thus increasing the felting property. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to 
study the action of the principal chemicals 
employed in connection with wool to see just 
what their effect may be with reference to 
the felting of the fibre. 

In studying this question skeins of woolen 
yarn of uniform composition were made up, 
each skein approximating 75 grains in 
weight. The lengths of the skeins were ther 
accurately measured, for which purpose they 
were stretched uniformly by being suspended 
in a vertical position with a four-ounce 
weight attached. After being measured the 
skeins were treated with various solutions 
contained in baths holding 10 ounces of 
liquid; the treatment was continued for half 
an hour at the required temperature, during 
which time the skeins were systematically 
turned in the solution so that each skein re- 
ceived approximately the same mechanical 
treatment. The skeins were then squeezed 
through a wringer and dried, after their 
lengths were measured again in the same 
manner as at first. Three duplicate tests 
were made in each case in order to obtain an 
average. The percentage of shrinkage in 
length of the skein was taken to represent 
the degree of felting, because the shrinkage 
is due, no doubt, to the felting of the indi- 
vidual fibres. In this manner a comparison 
was obtained as to the degree of felting 
caused by various solutions acting on the 
wool fibre. That these figures have any abso- 
lute value as to practical work is to be 
doubted, but they will no doubt serve as rela- 
tive values between the different chemicals 
employed. 

The following tables show the results ob- 
tained. 
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TABLE I.—ACTION OF 


WATER. 
ength of Skeins. 
No. | Temp. nS - = 
Test. °F Before. 


inches. : . 
Shrinkage in 
After. 
-6§2 
- 25 


-00 


-iv 
26.25 


+20 
26.00 
-50 
5-00 
25.62 


.§2 
- 25 
3s 
-63 
3-12 
.88 
.30 
SS 
-42 
.50 
3-00 
-00 


bo bo bo 
et; Or oro) 


bo bo) bo bo be 
norco or 


bo) bo 


25.75 
26.25 


25.46 


mM me 
oI St 


Table I. will show that 


with cold water (the temperature of ordinary 


Examination of 


TABLE II.—ACTION OF SODA ASH. 


Soda Ash, Length of Skein. -“ 
ounces Inches Shrinkage 


re F in % 
per cu. ft. Before. After. 


Temp. 


25. io 
25.50 
26.00 25.88 
26.00 25.63 
25. 7 25.30 
26. 25.60 
25.63 24.00 
26 . 2 25.63 
25.50 25.00 


25.50 


25.25 


tap water) the amount of felting in the wool 
is practically zero. The degree of felting in- 
creases gradually as the temperature rises, 


TABLE IIi.—ACTION OF SULPHURIC ACID. 


Sulphuric 
. Acid : 
No Shrinkage 
Te st parts per in 4 . 
thousand 
by volume Before After. 


Length of Skein. 


Temp. Inches. 
FE 


5-00 
-50 
- 25 


5.50 
-00 


or 
~t) tS ot 


bo bo! bo DO bo) bo bo bo 
: 51 5 > ° 
ov 


r Of So 
S Orbe 


~— a 
> So S| O 
' 

Orbe) bo 


12 : 180 


> Oro 


no bo bo! te te ty) te 


13 1.0 212 


26.50 


until at the boil it amounts to one and one- 
quarter per cent. 
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Table II. shows that even very dilute 


solutions of soda ash employed at a tempera- 
ture of 140° F. (that usually employed in 
scouring) have an appreciable felting action 


TABLE IV.—ACTION OF GLAUBER SALT. 


“ Length of Skein 


Glauber pect 


No. Salt 


Temp. 
Test. p 


ozs. per F 
cubic ft. 


Shrinkage 
in4 


Before. After. 


26.50 
25.75 


26.00 


.RS 
-—90 


- 6S 


25.88 
26.50 
26.25 


-O0O 
-OO 
»-00 


Noh Ww bw be te 
“yi ero: 


over that of water at the same temperature, 
but the action, however, at this temperature 
is very small. More concentrated solutions 
increase the felting action to quite a degree; 
but elevation of the temperature to the boil 
causes the solution of soda ash to have a 
very marked felting action. 


rABLE V.—ACTION OF 


ALUM. 
Alam Length of Skein. . 
ozs. per , Inches. wana 
» ic - t 
cubic ft. Before. After 


Temp. 


26.00 25.50 
26.2: 26.00 
25.7 25.62 


296.50 — 26.00 
25.5 25.12 
26. 95.75 
26. ; 95.75 
18 3. 21: 26.5 26.00 
25.76 25.25 


Table III. shows that sul- 
phuric acid at 160° F. have practically no 


felting action on the wool; even at 180° F. 


solutions of 


rABLE VI.—ACTION OF CHROME. 


. Chrome Length of Skeins : 
ae OZS, pel Inches. Shrinkage 
es 


. . ins 
cubic ft Before. After 


{ 
Temp.| 
F 


26.00 25.75 
25.88 25.63 

26.25 26.00 

26.00 25.62 

26.30 26.00 

26.25 26.00 

26.00 25.50 

212 26.00 25.68 
26.38 26.00 





the action is negligible. At the boil the ac- 
tion becomes appreciable but is not at all ex- 
cessive, falling far below that caused by solu- 


tions of soda ash. 
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fable IV. shows that the felting action of 
Glauber’s salt even in boiling solutions is 
practically negligible. 

Solutions of alum also appear to have no 
special felting action even at the boil, as 
shown in Table V. 

Solutions of chrome do not appear to 
exert any felting action, even when employed 
at a boiling temperature, the degree of 
shrinkage not being any greater than with 
water alone, as is shown in Table VI. The 
same is also true for solutions of coperas 
and bluestone, as is shown in the following 
tables of results. 


rABLE VII.—ACTION OF COPPERAS. 
’ eras Lengtl f Skeins. 
No. | Copperas | Temp. ia * |Shrinkage 

met. | F in 4% 
‘ubic tt Before. After 
25.88 25.75 

2? 1.0 140 25.88 25.63 0.7 
26.12 26.00 
25.88 25.25 

23 1.0 180 26.25 26.00 1.3 
25.75 25.63 
26.12 (25.75 

24 5.0 212 26.50 26.00 1.4 
25.75 25.50 

TABLE VIII.—ACTION OF BLUESTONE 
> » Lengtl f Skeins 
No. Bluestone Temp, : ee Shrinkage 

Test. | Oey Pee F — ins 
CUdle i. Before. After 
26.00 25.88 

25 1.0 140 26.25 26.00 £3 
26.75 26.25 
25.88 25.25 

26 1.0 180 26.50 26.00 Boe 
26.25 26.00 
26.12 25.75 

27 5.0 212 26.50 26.00 1.8 
26.75 26.12 


Although the results of these tests are for 
the most of a rather negative character, 
nevertheless they serve to demonstrate that 
solutions of the ordinary metallic salts em- 
ployed as mordanting agents for wool do not 
possess in themselves any felting action on 
the fibre. The solutions of alkalies and 
acids, on the other hand, do possess in a 
slight degree a felting action especially at 
high temperatures, though at the concentra- 
tions and temperatures employed in scouring 
ind dyeing it cannot be said that this felting 
iction is at all appreciable. It must be con- 


‘luded that the felting of wool in any of 


these operations is due almost exclusively to 
the mechanical action of rubbing between 
the fibres. That the solutions of chemicals, 
especially in the case of alkalies and acids, 
influence the degree of such felting is not to 
be doubted, but that they cause the felting 
per se has not been demonstrated. 


EQ 


CARBONIZING WOOLENS. 





The object of carbonization is to free 
wool from accidental contamination with 
vegetable matter, which may take various 
forms, such as straw, burrs, or fibres from 
wrappings. The carbonization may be done 
at almost any stage of the finishing. It may 
be the first process of all, before scouring, or 
it may come after raising, milling, or dyeing 
()ne advantage of putting this process first 
is that in this case the wool is protected by 
the spinning oil and is less likely to be dam- 
aged. Nevertheless goods carbonized be- 
fore scouring never dye so well as those car 
bonized subsequently and _ carbonization, 
therefore, should not be done before scour- 
ing, except in the case of thin woolens to be 
dyed black. Again, it is evidently easier to 
carbonize unfelted than felted wool, that is. 
to carbonize before milling; but there is here, 
too, a reverse side to the shield. Goods 
milled after carbonization take longer mill- 
ing and make a great deal more waste. On 
the whole the best time to carbonize is after 
raising, which loosens the fibre and enables 
the carbonizing liquids to penetrate better 

In considering the advisability of carbon- 
izing after dyeing, the nature of the dye must 
naturally be a determining factor. The 
liquids used act on many dyes. Again, it 
must not be forgotten that carbonization 
makes for level dyeing, by making the con- 
stitution of the fabric more homogeneous. 

Carbonization is done with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid, or a mixture of the two, 
and also in the case of wool-yarn-dyed goods 
with chloride of aluminium or magnesium. 
The goods are steeped in acid by means of a 
jigger, the vat of which is of glass or cement. 
or of wood lined with lead. In any case it 
must be free from alkali or soap, which 
would destroy part of the acid. The acid is 
used from 5° to 9° Tw., and care must be 
taken to work the goods through it till they 
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are thoroughly soaked. They are then 
drained and centrifuged. Great pains must 
be taken to keep the goods from light, es- 
pecially the direct rays of the sun, while they 
are awaiting drying, and while they are dry- 
The scouring and drying should be 
done in rooms with ground-glass windows 
and as dark as is compatible with proper 
work. There seems little doubt that the 
actinic rays produce peroxide of hydrogen 
from the acid as long as it is in contact with 
animal fibre. At all events, the scoured fab- 
ric will not dye evenly if it has been exposed 
to much light. Heat also must be avoided, 
so that the goods should be covered up if 
they have to wait. 


ing. 


Again, they should not 
be hung up, and, if piled, the pile should be 
turned upside down frequently. The object 
of these precautions is to prevent acid accu- 
mulating by gravitation in parts of the fab- 
ric, where it not only tenders the goods but 
makes those places dye differently from the 
rest. 

From what has just been said it is evident 
that a vast amount of trouble and danger is 
saved by taking the goods direct from the 
centrifugal to the drying room to undergo 
the second and final stage of the carboniza- 
ion. If the drying is done in a drying room 
all accumulation of acid in places must also 
be avoided. Where the goods turn to cross 
the drying room from one side to the other, 
they should be bent at a right angle and not 
at an acute angle. If there are any sharp 
creases the acid will be unable to evaporate 
in these places and will act more there than 
elsewhere. It is obvious, too, that the goods 
should cross the room horizontally and not 
hang vertically from ceiling to floor. 

The temperatures used are 100° to 120 
F. at first and 140° to 170° F. towards the 
last if sulphuric acid has been used. With 
aluminium chloride we begin with 100° to 
120° and gradually heat to the 
boiling point. The time in the drying room 
varies from three to six hours, 


raise the 


according to 


the weight of the goods and the amount of 
vegetable fibre to be destroyed. The room 
must be thoroughly ventilated to get rid of 
the vapors as fast as they are produced 


Cylinder drving machines are often used, but 
th 


e drving room is on the whole better, as 
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the drying machine hardens and stiffens the 
goods. 

The goods are next rinsed to free them 
from remaining acid. In a properly man- 
aged factory this can be done as soon as the 
drying is over. If unfortunately the goods 
must wait for neutralization they must be 
protected from damp and light throughout 
the interval. 

Many processes have been proposed for 
carbonization. 


metallic 


It has been suggested that 
should be added to the acid 
bath, the advantage supposed to be gained 
being that they protect the wool from the 
acid. 


salts 


This addition is, however, quite super- 


fluous, and if the process is properly carried 


out—if the acid is neither too strong nor too 
weak, the drying neither too hot nor too 
long and the rinsing thorough—the wool is 
increased in strength and requires no pro- 
tection of any 


kind. The sulphates of zinc 


and alumina have been 


specially recom- 


mended for this purpose. All have the great 
disadvantage that they are apt to leave be- 
hind insoluble matter, which makes proper 
milling or dyeing practically impossible. 
The rinsing is done first with clean water, 
and then with carbonate of soda solution of 
4° to 10° Tw. The goods should be lifted 
when the soda is put in, as if the strong so- 
lution touches the goods it will produce soda 
stains. Aluminium chloride is used in the 
form of a 


solution of 9° to 10° Tw. in 


strength. After impregnation the fabric is 
centrifuged and dried first for some hours at 
120° F. and finally at 300° F. Magnesium 
from 7° to 9° 
Tw. strength. The impregnation lasts about 
half an hour. 


chloride solution is used at 


The goods are then centri- 
fuged and dried at the same temperature as 
with aluminium chloride. Hydrochloric acid 
gas has also been used in the dry state, and 
at a temperature of about 250° F., for car- 
bonizing fabrics. 

It is 


sometimes free half- 


wools from burrs and straws by carboniza- 


necessary to 
tion. Obviously in this case carbonization 
by acid cannot be resorted to. Instead of 
acid. soda water-glass is used. Three baths 


are used, each of 600 gallons. and made as 


e 1 : 
follows 
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1.—Water-glass 
Ammonia 
Soap 

2.—Water-glass 
Ammonia 


The temperature of each of these two 
baths is about 120° F. The third bath con- 
sists of concentrated water-glass of 28° to 
42° Tw., and must not be more than luke- 
warm. 

After leaving the third bath the fabric is 
dried and then passed between cast-iron roll- 
ers to beat out the dust of crushed burls and 
dried water-glass. 

The use of burling tinctures to avoid the 
necessity for carbonization by dyeing the 
vegetable fibres to match the wool will be 
alluded to later, as will that of carbonizing 
tinctures, which are merely concentrated 
carbonizing liquids with which the burls of 
cotton threads in the fabric are padded. The 
goods are then dried and brushed. 

The carbonizing machines are merely 
combinations of the three sets of apparatus 
—the soaking vat, the drying room or 
cylinders, and the rinsing apparatus.—R. 
Shawcross in Dyer and Calico Printer. 

enmanemnninncsigpmenaienemase: 


TURKEY-RED DYEING. 


Turkey-red dyeing is an empirical discov- 
ery, and although many chemical investiga- 
tions of it have been made, no complete sci- 
entific explanation of the process has as yet 


been arrived at. Analyses of Turkey-red 
dyeings show that their chief constituents 
are alizarine, lime, alumina, and fatty acids. 
These four are always present, but in very 
varying proportions. Tin compounds, al- 
though much used for brightening the red, 
are not essential. It is known that the aliz- 
arine forms a lake with the lime and alu- 
mina, but the part played by the fatty acids 
is not as yet understood. 

The process is briefly as follows. The cot- 
ton is first scoured to free it from dirt, size, 
etc., and must also be bleached for dyeing 
pale reds. It is then impregnated with Tur- 
key-red oil. This is of various qualities and 
composition, and has, of course, great in- 
fluence on the result. Turkey-red oil is 
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made by the action of sulphuric acid on cas 
tor oil, and contains about 50 per cent, « 

fatty acid. It disolves in water to a slightl) 
turbid solution. The Turkey-red oil must 
not be too alkaline, or it will not fix well o: 
the cotton. Turkey-red oil D, which is 
chiefly used for printing, is made by action 
on castor oil with caustic soda lye. 

The cotton must be well worked in th 
oil bath to secure complete and uniform pen- 
etration, without which both mordanting and 
dyeing will be unlevel. The centrifuging, or 
wringing, must also! be carefully done, or it 
will disturb the even impregnation before ex 
isting. The cotton is next dried, taking car: 
to fix the oil by having a fairly high temper- 
ature acting for a considerable time. Neg 
lect of this will prevent proper fixing of the 
alumina, and the colors will rub off. The 
cotton is now mordanted with acetate of sul- 
phate of alumina, alum being rarely used. 
The commercial salt employed is an aceto 
sulphate, or rather a mixture of acetate and 
sulphate. The composition of the mordant 
depends upon the nature of the material to 
be dyed, the character of the water used, on 
the quality of the Turkey-red oil, and upon 
the shades to be dyed. It must in any case 
be free from iron, which will form a violet 
alizarine lake and spoil the color. Insoluble 
iron compounds, such as rust, are less inju- 
rious, but they dissolve to some extent in the 
The alumina is fixed upon the fi- 
bre partly by the oil and partly by the de- 
composition of the alumina salts by the heat 
of the drying room. The fixing is completed 
by the next step, the chalking. 
lowed by thorough rinsing. 

Next comes the dyeing, and this is done 
with hard water, i. e., water containing lime 
The water must be of from 5° to 8° of hard- 
ness, and soft water is brought up to this 
point with lime water or solution of calcium 
acetate. There must not be too much lime in 
the water, however, as an excess deadens 
the shade. There must be no soluble iron 
in the water, but as the bath is alkaline insol- 
uble iron compounds do no harm. The dye 
ing is done at the boil, or in a bath of 60° to 
65° C., followed by a fixing with steam. This 
second method gives much brighter colors 
than the boiling process:. The steaming i 


This is fol- 
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done at the atmospheric pressure, or at an 
excess of from half to a whole atmosphere 
according to circumstances. 

The brightening consists of getting rid of 
unfixed dye. It is usually done with a soap 
bath, with or without soda. To this bath tin- 
salt, or other tin compounds, are sometimes 
added, which, by forming a tin lake, make 
the shade yellower and brighter. Olive oil is 
ilso much used in a bath, wherein it is grad- 
ually saponified by soda. The bluish aliza- 
rine brands are decidedly faster to alkalis and 
soap than the yellowish brands, and the 
brightening process cannot therefore be car- 
ried so far with the latter as with the former. 

The dyed and brightened goods must be 
dried at a low heat, as too rapid drying makes 
the shade dull and brownish, but in time the 
wrongly dried goods recover their original 
appearance. 

For dyeing on an alumina mordant, aliz- 
arine red in paste is the dye most used, but 
purpurine, alizarine orange, anthracene blue, 
coeruleine, anthracene brown, alizarine yel- 
low G, etc., are also used. 

Cotton yarns dyed with Turkey-red are 
very largely used where fabrics have to be 
made possessing much fastness to light and 
washing; in short, in all cases where a fast 
red is a desideratum.—Faerberei and Ap 
pretur. 


ns 


Color Cards. 


Blue Shades on Ladies’ Dress Materials and Gen 
tlemen’s Suitings; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 

\ large folder containing forty-eight samples oi 
voolen piece goods in various styles and weights 
olored different shades of blue with the dyestuffs 
manufactured by this company. Several of the 
samples have striping threads of a contrasting 

lor that were not colored with the blue dyes. 


\fetachrome Colors. Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
Water St.. New York City 

folder containing thirty-six samples of loose 

vool dyed different shades with Met 


srowns, Yellows and Bordeaux. 


\ 


ichrome 


Diamond Phosphine. Cassella Colo: 
Front St., New York City 
\ card showing various shades of Diamond 
Phosphine GG, PG, R and D on cotton yarn and 
‘otton piece goods Full directions are i f 


ng and printing 


ven tor 
Ve ( 
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Anthracene Chrome Blue. Cassella Color Co., 182 

Front St., New York City. : 

A card showing ten shades of Anthracene 

Chrome Blue BW and RRW on woolen yarn, 
piece goods, raw wool and slubbing. 


Immedial Yellow G G; Cassella Color Co., New 
York City. 
Two samples of cotton yarn and two of cotton 
piece goods showing 2 and 4 per cent 
with Immedial Yellow G G. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subserip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


dyeings 


Recipe No. 129. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Sulpho Green J on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Sulpho Green J. 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., 
New York City.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 150° F., and dye at a boil for one hour 


Sulpho Green J possesses excellent fastness to 


light and sulphur bleaching and is especially 


adapted for dyeing yarns for carpets, as well as 


fine woolens. 


Recipe No. 130. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chrome Blue B W on too Ibs 
chromium mordanted yarn First mordant the 
yarn in a bath containing 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
2% lbs. Tartar 
at a boil for one and one 
in a bath made up with 
3 lbs. Anthracene Chron 
(Cassella Color 
York City.) 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 
entering the yarn at 110° F., raising 
from one-half to three-quarters of 
then dyeing at a boil for one and 
During the last half hour of the 
Ibs. Acetic Acid 
should be added to complete the exhaust 
dye bath 
Recipe No. 131 
Black on Cotton Yarn 
Sulphur Black A W Extra on 100 


Prepare the dve bath with 


SLA A wo 
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10 Ibs. Sulphur Black A W Extra. _ 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York City.) 
14 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
10 lbs. Soda Ash. 
70 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Bring bath to boil, and dye at a temperature just 
low a boil for one hour. 
Sulphur Black A W 


ellent color 


Extra gives a black of 
from 
t sulphur colors in that it does not have to be 
ived separately with sodium sulphide. 


and fastness and it differs 


Recipe No. 132. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Fast Red R on too Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Chrome Fast Red R. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York City.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 
Acetic Acid. 


213 Water St., 


10 lbs. 

4 lbs 
Enter yarn at 140° F., 
boiling for three-quarters of an hour add 


raise to a boil and after 


4 lbs. Sodium Bisulphate, 


ind boil one-half hour longer to exhaust the dye 
bath. 


[hen after-treat in a fresh bath containing 


114 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid, 


- one-half hour. 


Chrome Fast Red R, when after-treated in this 


is rendered 


faster to light, washing and full- 


Recipe No. 133. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Fast Indigo 


yarn. 


Blue on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton 


3 lbs. Tetrazo Fast Indigo Blue. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York City.) 
30 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 150° F., 
boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Fast 


bring to a boil, and dye at a 


Indigo Blue gives an excellent 


shade of blue possessing very good fastness to 


ight. 


Recipe No. 134. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Orange P Y on too lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Tetrazo Orange P Y. 


(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York City.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
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Enter yarn at 180° F. 
hour. 


and dye at a boil for one 
Tetrazo Orange P Y gives an excellent shade 
of orange, which possesses the characteristic prop- 
erties of the direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 135. 
Blue on Woolen Cloth. 
Domingo Alizarine Blue X N on 100 lbs. woolen 
cloth. Prepare the dye bath with 


8 lbs. Domingo Alizarine Blue X N. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York City.) 
10 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 140° F., boil three-quarters of an hour, 
and then exhaust the bath by the addition of 


2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Then after-treat for one hour in a bath made up 
with 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
Domingo Alizarine Blue X N is an exceedingly 
level dyeing color and will be found excellent for 
the production of dark blues upon broadcloth, 


and in fact any kind of wool material. It also pos- 
sesses very good fastness to washing and light. 


Recipe No. 136. 


Pink on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Red 1o B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


4 lb. Direct Red 10 B. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
3oston, Mass.) 
10 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Red 10 B is a very level dyeing color 
and is particularly useful for shading purposes. 


Recipe No. 137. 
Seal Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Phenedine Cutch Brown 8243 on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Phenedine Cutch Brown 8243. 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., 
New York City.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for 45 minutes. 

Phenedine Cutch Brown 8243 gives an excellent 
shade of seal brown, possesses the characteristic 
properties of a direct cotton color, and exhausts 


the dve bath better than most of the direct cotton 
colors. 
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Recipe No. 138. 
Blue on Woolen Cloth. 


Domingo Blve B B on too Ibs. woolen cloth. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Domingo Blue B B. 

(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York City.) 

bs. Formic Acid. 

bs. Glauber’s Salt. 


5 1 
5] 


I 


Enter cloth at 140° F., bring slowly to a boil 
and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Domingo Blue B B will be found an excellent 
self color, as well as valuable for the production of 
ompound shades upon heavy woolen and worsted 
cloth. 


Recipe No. 139. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Guinea Fast Violet 10 B on 100 lbs. worsted 
arn. Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Guinea Fast Violet 10 B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York City.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
5 


I Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 150° F., bring slowly to a boil, and 
dye at a boil for one hour. 

Guinea Fast Violet 10 B possesses very good 
fastness to light, alkalies and rubbing. It is very 
soluble and dyes evenly. It retains its fine bloomy 
shade of violet in artificial light. 


Recipe No. 140. 
Black on Woolen Cloth with Cotton Striping 
Threads. 


Acid Black G S on 100 lbs. woolen cloth. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


6 Ibs. Acid Black G S. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York City.) 


2 bs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter the well wet out material cold, raise to a 
boil very slowly and then add 


2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Boil until cotton is clear. If cotton is not white 


enough add 2 Ibs. more of acid and boil fifteen 
minutes longer. Wash and dry. 


Recipe No. 141. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Paranol Fast Red F on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Paranol Fast Red F. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., . Atlantic Ave., 
3oston, Mass.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt 


Inter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
Paranol Fast Red F is fast to acid and 
fast to light. It dyes very level and is a 


& 
brightener. 


Recipe No. 142. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial Deep Green G on 100 lbs. cotton 
Prepare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Immedial Deep Green G. 
(Casseila Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York City.) 
Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
. Soda Ash. 
Glauber’s Salt. 


Dissolve the color with sodium sulphide, and 
add to the dye bath which already contains the 
soda ash. Boil up. Add the Glauber’s salt and 
dye tor one hour at, or just below, the boil. 

Inimedial Deep Green G possesses excellent 


fastness to washing and acids, and very good fast 
ness to light. 


Recipe No. 143. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Red 10 B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre 
pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Red 10 B. 

(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave.., 

Boston, Mass.) 

25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Red 10 B is a very level dyeing color, 
and is particularly useful for shading purposes 
Recipe No. 144. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chrome Blue R R W Extra on 100 
lbs. chromium mordanted yarn. First mordant 
the yarn in a bath containing 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
2% lbs. Tartar, 
at a boil for one and one-half hours, and then dye 
ing in a bath made up with 
3 lbs. Anthracene Chrome Blue R R W 
Extra. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York City.) 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid, 
entering the yarn at 110° F., raising to a boil in 
from one-half to three-quarters of an hour and 
then dyeing at a boil for one and one-half hours. 
During the last half hour of the dyeing 


3 lbs. of Acetic Acid 


should be added to complete the exhaustion of the 
dye bath 
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Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargement 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year, 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


Georgia 


Crawford. L. F. Edwards, president 
and 


treasurer of the Mallison Braided Cord Co., 

states that they are building a yarn 
mill that is expected to be ready for production in 
April, 1907. They will make yarns on tubes and 
skeins, 8s to 16s, 2 and 4-ply; about 5,000 spindles; 
is to be a dye house. He does the buying at 
Athens. This project was reported in our issue 
of Aug. 17th under the head of Carlton, instead 
of Crawford. 


Athens, Ga., 


*Georgia, Newnan. Plans and _ specifications 
have been prepared by A. F. Walker (Atlanta) for 
the new buildings for the McIntosh Mills. The 
main building will be 300 by 75 feet, two stories, 
brick and stone. Mill will be erected to accommo- 


date 10,000 spindles for making white and colored 
yarns. 


‘Indiana, La Porte. F. 
retary and manager of 
Mills, capitalized at 
treasurer. 


W. MacDonald is sec- 
the La Porte Braiding 
$50,000, and F. C. Mann, 
Plant is operated on braids, but shoe 
laces will be principle production for some time to 
come. 

Massachusetts, Athol. Wm. Lee, 
Otter River, has leased a factory on Freedom St., 
and will manufacture cotton rope and clothes line. 
The machinery is being set up and will give em- 
ployment to about 30 persons. 

*North Carolina, Charlotte. 
the erection of the new mill 
facturing Company, J. H 
awarded yesterday. The new mill will be located 
just across the Catawba River, about two miles 
from Belmont. Messrs. T. C. Thompson & Bros., 
the well-known mill contractors of Birmingham, 
Alabama, awarded the contract, under the 
1s of which the building must be ready for the 
allation of machinery in four months. The new 


I 1907. 


formerly of 


The contract for 
of the Mayes Manu- 
Mayes, president, was 


1 | 


were 


begin operations about January 1, 
ill manufacture fine yarns 


will 
Gastonia. The Holland Manu- 
y has been incorporated with 
§ $50,000. G. A. Gray is president 
.. L. Jenkins, vice-president and 
cretary and treasurer. They will 
of 2,000 spindles, for making 
‘ill operate by electricity 
*North Carolina, Lowell. The McAden Mfg. 
Co. of McAdensville, N. C., is reported as con- 
templating building a mill at this place. 


*North Carolina, Spray. The German-Ameri- 
can Company, which started operations Aug. Ist, 
in their new plant, has an equipment of 9,000 mule 
and 13,000 ring spindles, with 300 broad looms, 
making yarns and cotton textiles. This plant is 


capitalized at $1,000,000, with B. Frank Mebane: 
president; A. C. Phelps, vice-president and gen 
eral manager; Arthur J. Draper, treasurer and W 
E. Fearrington, superintendent. Plant is run by 
steam. A dye house is to be installed later. 


*North Carolina, Winston. A. B. Saunders, re 
cently reported as interested in a cotton mill pro 
ject, expects to organize a company with a capital 
stock of $100,000, to build a 5,000-spindle yarn m 
using electric power. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Stringer 
operating a small plant at the N. W. corner of 
Amber and Westmoreland streets, for the manu 
facture of cotton laps with one card and one wil 
low, a gas engine being used to supply the power 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. H. Margerison 
president of the late Margerison-Struth Mfg. Co 
which was recently sold out at public sale, is about 
to equip a plant at Fox Chase with 16 looms for 
the manufacture of Turkish towels, damasks, Terry 
cloths, etc., the production of which will be sold 
direct. The machinery is now being shipped 
this location and it is expected that the mill will 
be in operation within a few weeks. 

*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Foundations have 
been started for the new mill of the Solway Co 
and the Ingrahamville Dye Works, previously re 
ported. 

*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The plans for th 
new inill building which will be occupied by th 
Solway Mills, now at Westerly, and the Ingraham 
ville Dye Works, have been completed by Dwight 
Seabury, mill engineer, and the contract for build 
ing awarded, which calls for the completion of th: 
plant by Dec. rst. 


Rhode Island, Warren. The stockholders of th: 
Warren Mfg. Co. met a few days ago to act upo! 
the recommendations of the officers to build 
other mill. It was decided to put up a fine yar 
mill containing from 35,000 to 40,000 spindles, wit! 
out looms, and the necessary steps will be take 
get the plant in operation as soon as possible. 

*Rhode Island, Warren. Ground has _ be: 
broken for the big new mill of the Warren Mis 
Co. 

*South Carolina, Calhoun 
under way to organize a 
known as the Calhoun Mills, to manufacture sh« 
ing. It is proposed to have a plant with equipmé¢ 
of 25,000 spindles and about 800 looms, and to st 
operations about Oct. 1, 1907. This is the proj: 
in which Judge W. F. Cox of Anderson has b 
mentioned as interested. 

*South Carolina, Greenville. Machinery is 
ceived daily and installed in the new plant for 
Vardry Cotton Mills, which are expected to b« 
operatioas within two months. This mill is t 
operated by water and steam power. 


Falls. A project 
new company to 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 
\labama, Florence. The Cherry 
which are 


Cotton Mills, 
closed for repairs, 
up again 


will probably start 
about the Ist of October. A new power 


plant is being put in. 


*Canada, Montreal. The new building to be 
erected by the Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., will be 
used as a cotton storehouse. It is estimated that it 
will cost about $75,000. 


Connecticut, Fitchville. The Palmer Bros. Com- 
pany have completed a two story addition to their 
mill at this place and are installing a 500 h. p. en- 
gine. 

Connecticut, Moosup. Floyd Cranska, the 
thread manufacturer, is building an addition to 
plant which will very largely increase its capacity. 
The mill has been running day and night for some 
years, but with the enlargement it is expected that 
night work will be given up. 


Georgia, Athens. The Southern Manufacturing 
Co. is to increase the capacity of the yarn depart- 
ment and will install new carding and spinning 
machinery (ordered). 


*Georgia, Carrolton. In reference to report that 
the Mandeville Cotton Mills would enlarge plant, 
we learn that the directors of the mills were em- 
powered to build another mill if they thought best 
tc do so. No final decision has been reached, 
though it is likely that no mill will be built or be- 
gun this year. 


*Georgia, Columbus. The Eagle & Phoenix 
Mills reported to instal 16,000 new spindles, will 
replace some of the old machinery with the new, 
but will have an additional number of about 3,500 
over present equipment. 


Georgia, West Point. It is reported that the 
West Point Mfg. Co. contemplates doubling ca- 
pacity of the plant and to change from water 
power to electricity. 


Kentucky, Louisville. The Louisville Cotton 
Mill Company is to build an addition to the dye 
house. 


Maryland, Baltimore. The W. & J. Knox Net 
& Twine Co. will build an addition, 80 by 200, 3 
stories high, to be equipped with special machin- 
ery for the manufacture of netting. 


Massachusetts, Fisherville. The Fisher Mfg. 
Co., which has just completed a new weave shed, is 
now erecting a new cloth room, 96 by 65, two 
stories high. 

Massachusetts, Great Barrington. . At a special 
meeting of the stockholders of the Riverdale Mills, 
t was voted to increase the capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000 by issuing 6 per cent. preferred 
stock. The stockholders have the first chance to 
subscribe. It is reported and expected at Great 
Barrington that the proceeds will be used to com- 
lete an addition and make other improvements to 
the plant. 

Massachusetts, Holyoke. 
the 


The Hadley Mills 

American Thread Co. are to be rearranged so 

to permit the installation of a large amount of 

new machinery. It was at one time thought that 
addition might be built to the Kerr Mills at 
ll River, but this plan has been given up. 


of 
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*Massachusetts, 
way ¢ 


Housatonic Work is 


under 
yn the addition to the Monument Mills. 


This 


new building will provide additional space for the 
various departments and 10,000 additional spindles 
A new picker house is also being built. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Lowell Weaving 
Co. is to erect a new building, 300 by 70 feet, two 
stories, on Marginal Street and when completed 
will abandon the old plant. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The new plant of the 
Lowell Weaving Co. is expected to be ready the 
latter part of November or the first of December. 
Building has already begun. They will use electric 
power. The mill has outgrown its present leased 
quarters and the new premises will give them 
50,000 square feet instead of 20,000, as at present. 
More machinery will be added early next year. 
P. T. Jackson, Jr., is treasurer, and also attends to 
the buying. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. An addition is to 
be built to the Kilburn Mill and the capacity of 
the plant increased to 70,000 spindles. 


*Massachusetts, Rockland. The Rockland Web- 
bing Company is negotiating for land upon which 
to erect an office building. The space now occu- 
pied by that department is to be utilized for manu 
facturing purposes. Four new looms have been 
installed recently, making a total of 36 now in 
operation. 


Massachusetts, Three Rivers. The Otis Com- 
pany is to erect a new building, 60 feet long, brick, 
and two stories high, on site where some old 
sheds have been, adjoining their dyehouse. The 
new addition will be used for furnishing more 
room in the dye department. 


Massachusetts,, Walpole. Various improvements 
have been made at the Lewis Batting Company’s 
plant; small old buildings have been torn down, 
while two larger ones have been removed to better 
positions and fitted for active use. 


Massachusetts, Webster. S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 
will build a bleaching and dyeing plant, 234 by 194, 
three stories high. 


*Mississippi, Tupelo. The Tupelo Cotton Mills, 
which have purchased the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Topsey Hosiery Mills, propose start- 
ing new addition about Sept. 30th. They will have 
a total equipment of 8,000 spindles and 300 looms 
when additional equipment has been placed. 

New York, Brooklyn. Wm. Salmon, braid man- 
ufacturer, whose factory is on Lorimer Street, is 
fitting up a new dye house and will be ready to 
begin work in about three weeks. J. H. Cardow 
is the dyer. 

North Carolina, Concord. The Cabarrus Cotton 
Mill Company is to erect a large warehouse. 

*North Carolina, Durham. The new addition to 
be built for the Golden Belt Manufacturing Co., 
upon which work has been begun, will be used as 

bag factory. The new addition will be 130 by 60 
feet, two stories. 

*North Carolina, Graham. Werk has been 
nearly completed on the addition to the Sidney 
Cotton Mills. They will soon install a new 250 h. 
p. engine and machinery in the spinning depart- 
ment 
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North Carolina, Haw River. The Holt-Granite 
Cotton Mannfacturing Co. has had an amendment 
made to the charter of the company, whereby the 
capital stock has been increased $250,000. 

North Roanoke Rapids. A _ new 

im turbine power house is being erected for the 
Rosemary Manufacturing Company. Draper 
ms are being installed in the No. 2 weave. 


Carolina, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John H. Hughes of 
the John H. Hughes Co., dealers in cotton yarns 
of all descriptions at 2320 N. 8th St., has had pre- 
pared plans for a two-story and basement building 
at 4th and Erie Ave., with a frontage on Erie Ave., 
and for the erection of which he is now receiving 
bids. Mr. Hughes states that owing to the great 

rease of their business it is their intention, when 
the building is completed, to remove to that ad- 
dress. He also states that they will put in ma- 
chinery for coning, spooling, winding, etc., which 
will enable them to fill orders as directed by their 
customers, 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Richard Thorpe, 
657 Meadow St., manufacturer of damasks and 
linen towels on 60 looms, has recently purchased 
from Thomas Mullholland the looms contained in 
his branch plant at 1545 Ruan St. It is said that 
Mr. Thorpe will start up the looms again operat- 


ing the plant as a branch of the Meadow St. mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Davenport, 
2627 Mutter Street, manufacturer of rope portieres, 
curtains, loops and cords, reports that during the 
coming fall he will double the capacity of his plant 
and turn out a finer grade of goods. He sells 
direct, having recently opened up a salesroom in 
the northern part of the city. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Sterling Mills 
Co., 1824 Cadwallader St., manufacturers of nar- 
row fabrics, novelties. etc., on 40 looms, report 
that they are increasing the equipment of their 
plant and have recently ordered new machinery 
for that purpose which is now coming in and being 
placed in readiness for operation. They are very 
busy. 

Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Plans have been 
prepared for a new building, 109 by 092 feet, four 
stories, to be built for the Wilkesbarre Lace Manu- 
facturing Co. It is proposed to have the new ad- 
dition completed and ready for occupancy by Oct. 
1st and will be used for manufacturing yarn. 


Rhode Island, Providence. A new engine is 
being installed in-the Interlaken Mills plant at this 
place. It is expected to have same in running 
order by Sept. Ist. 

*Rhode Island, Warren. The Warren Manufac- 
turing Company has awarded contract for erection 
of the new mill, the main building of which will be 
241 by 129 feet, three stories, with annex, 71 by 50 
feet and engine house 41 by 37 feet. 


*South Carolina, Fork Shoals. The Fork Shoals 
Cotton Mills propose making a small addition to 
their building and installing additional machinery, 
increasing spindle equipment to 5,248 spindles 


*South Carolina, Fork Shoals. At meeting held 
recently by the stockholders of the Fork Shoals 
Cotton Mills Company it was decided to increase 
the capital stock t idditional cap- 
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ital is to be used for purchasing additional ma- 
chinery and taking up the surplus of electric power 
recently acquired by the completion of a develop- 
ment near the plant. 

*South Carolina, Spartanburg. Work is progres- 
sing on the addition to the Drayton Mills. It is 
expected to have the building ready for installa- 
tion of the machinery by middle of September. 

South Carolina, Union. The Monarch Cotton 
Mills have placed order for 3,000 additional spin 
dles and a few more looms to be installed in the 
mill. It is expected to have the new machinery in 
operation by Sept. 15th, giving the company a tot 
of 41,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 

South Carolina, Walhalla. The Walhalla Cotton 
Mill has increased its capital stock from $150,000 
ta $200,000 ior additional capital for improvements 

*South Carolina, Williamston. Work is well 
under way on the new buildings for the Williams- 
ton Cotton Mills. The company will use electricity 
for driving the plant. 

Tennessee, Shelbyville. The Sylvan Cotton 
Mills are installing considerable machinery in the 
plant, greatly increasing capacity. 


Mills Starting Up. 

Georgia, Eatonton. The repairs to the Middle 
Georgia Mill have been completed and the plant 
started again in full. 

*Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taunton River 
Mills will start up early in September. P. H. Fen- 
ton from Willimantic is to be manager. They will 
inanufacture cotton and silk dress goods, operat- 
ing about 600 looms. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The new mill of the 
Young-Hartsell Company has started up. The mill 
has 8,000 spindles and will run altogether on No 
24 soft yarn. The product is taken by the Cannon 
Mig. Co. 

Tennessee, Trenton. It is reported that the 
Trenton Cotton Mills have been sold to H. Smith 
proprietor of the Athens, Ala., Hosiery Mills, and 
D. L. Lewis, president of the Sycamore Mills at 
Sycamore, Ala. After making some improvements 
and adding some machinery the mills will be 
started up on cotton yarn; formerly made sheet- 
ings. 

—— — 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Central Village. Ever since last 
June there have been rumors to the effect that 
large worsted mill would be established in tl 
place, connecting the names of well-known manu 
facturers with the enterprise. Chas. E. Barber h 
recently bought the Rollins Mill property as 
private investment, and it is presumed that if 
woolen mill is built this property will be used, and 
it is understood that nearly $40,000 has been su! 
scribed towards the erection of a 30-loom plant 
The success of the plan depends upon the amount 
subscribed. 

*Connccticut, Stafford. The new weave shed f 
the Rhode Island Worsted Co., will be 235 by 16 
one story. The water power plant is being 
hauled and two new turbines put in 
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*Massachusetts, Franklin. The new mill for the 
Franklin Yarn Co. is nearly finished, and is ex- 
pected to be ready to start about the Ist of Oc- 
tober. A portion of the mill has been leased to 
the J. W. Linnehan Weaving Co., who will install 
30 looms. The Linnehan company was burned out 
in the Fairmount Mill at Hyde Park. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell The United States 
Bunting Co. advises us that notwithstanding the 
reports that a new mill would be built, they have 
not positively decided the question as yet. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. The U. S. Bunting Co 
has let the contract for their new mill, which will 
be 250 by 70, § stories high. 

*Minnesota, New Ulm. The new stock company 
reported to establish a plant at this place, has not 
yet been organized, but will be shortly. They will 
erect a modern 2 set mill. 

New Hampshire, Franklin. Benjamin F. Hayes 
of North Andover has leased a building which he 
will fit up as a weave shed, installing Crompton & 
Knowles looms, and will weave woolen and wor- 
sted goods on commission, beginning operation 
about September first. 


*New Hampshire, Newport. Col. Seth M. Rich- 
ards is president of the Brampton Woolen Com- 
pany, recently reported incorporated, with capital 
stock of $50,000; Col. Sam D. Lewis, vice president 
and Vincent J. Brennan, Sr., general manager. 
Sackings and dress goods will be made. It is pro- 
posed to make this an 8-set mill, but at present 
will install 4 sets cards, four mules (360 spindles 
each) and 50 broad looms. 


New York, Jamestown. It is reported that par- 
ties prominently identified with the manufacture of 
textiles are about to start up a plant on a large 
scale for the manufacture of dress goods and suit- 
ings. The parties having the matter in hand are 
now seeking a desirable location for the mill and 
also capital from parties who would like to join 
in such an enterprise. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Cooper, 
Lucas & Creamer, under the name of the Welling- 
ton Worsted Mills, are equipping the second floor 
of the Cope Mills, Wayne- Junction, with 40 forty- 
two inch looms for the manufacture of men’s wear 
and dress goods, the production to be sold through 
Meinhardt & Co., N. Y. E. S. Creamer, the su- 
perintendent, states that the plant will be in opera 
tion within a week or two. They will use cotton, 
woolen and worsted yarns. 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Landen- 
berger Manufacturing Co., with $25,000 capital, 
C. H. Landenberger, president, and C. H. Landen- 
berger, Jr., treasurer, which recently leased the old 
O’Neill Mill at Howard St. and Columbia Ave.. 
which it is now putting in condition for the installa- 
tion of its 50 looms for the manufacture of wo- 
men’s wear to be sold through New York, state 
that they cannot tell just how soon the plant will 
however, that they will be in operation within a 
be put in operation as they are waiting on the loom 
builders to ship them their looms. It is hoped, 
very short time. 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Monarch Rug 
Co.. who are located at Unity and Leiper Sts., 
Frankford, are now almost ready f 
the first shipment of looms will be received during 
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at once. The plant will contain 1 
turn out Axminster rugs with Joseph 
as president and superintendent. The 
be sold direct. 


the middle of August and will be put in operation 

5 looms and will 
R. MacEtroy 
product will 


Rhode Island, Pascoag. Work on the new 
fawthorne Worsted Co.’s mill is progressing rap- 
lly. It is expected that the building will be ready 
for the machinery early in the winter. 
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: *Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Work is progress- 
ing rapidly on the new mill for the French Wor- 
sted Company. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Massachusetts, South Acton. The addition 
which the South Acton Woolen Co. is building 
will be 90 by 30, for the purpose of giving them 
additional needed space. 


Massachusetts, South Royalston. The Geo. 
Whitney Woolen Co.’s mill is being operated night 
and day. Three sets of cards have recently been 
added, with sixteen spoolers and two new water 
wheels. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. The Allendale Woolen 
Company is replacing the narrow looms in the 
plant with broad ones. The Wicks Mill, recently 
secured by the above concern, is being put in 
operation. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. Contract has been 
awarded for erection of a new mill, 88 by 48 feet, 
brick, two stories, for the Daniels’ Worsted Mills. 


*Missouri, Sedalia. The project of consolidat- 
ing the Sedalia Woolen Mills and the California 
Woolen Mills is not likely to go through, but the 
Sedalia Mills are considering adding another set 
ef cards and some looms. There have been some 
changes among the officers. Elmer Savage is 
treasurer, F. Hugelman, agent, and W. A. Trotter, 
superintendent. Mr. Hugelman does the buying. 


*Ontario, Almonte. The additions to the Rosa- 
nond Woolen Co.’s mill will not be undertaken 
‘ntil next spring. Plans are being prepared. 


New Hampshire, Ashuelot. A wooden building 
is to be erected for the Sheridan Woolen Mills, to 
be used as a packing and shipping room. 


*New York, Albany. We have been advised by 
Frank B. Graves that the fire at his plant was con- 
fined to one building, 3 stories, brick, 40 by 8o feet, 
the three adjoining buildings being saved. Will 
rebuild. The loss was placed at $40,000, covered 
by insurance. 


New York, Camden. The Camden Woolen 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock 
of $12,000 and will continue the plant started by 
H. W. Lindley. The other parties interested are 
Henry W. Lindley, Joseph B. Lafavre (Camden) 
and Thomas J. Ward (Watertown). 


Ontario, Almonte. The Rosamond Woolen 
Company contemplates enlarging the mill by erect- 
ing a new weave shed 

Pennsylvania, Millville. The Fnterprise Worsted 
Mill is to install dynamos and an electric light 
plant for lighting the building. They are also en- 
deavoring to secure contract for lighting the 


streets of this place 
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Pennsy] Philadelphia. 
cher and Turner streets, manufacturer of silk and 
woolen dress goods on 40 narrow looms, reports 
that he is very busy on cotton worsteds and all 
silk dress goods. He has in contemplation the 
teking over of a mill outside of the city which will 
almost double his present plant. Mr. Norris is 
superintendent of the Burlington Silk 
Weaving Co.’s mill at Burlington, N. J., of which 
McDonnell, Stout & Co., of this city, are the pro- 
priet 


John Norris, Mas 


’ 1 
aiso tne 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Collinwood 
Mills, Third and Somerset Sts., owned and oper 
d by Folwell Bros. & Co., manufacturers of 
nd worsted goods for men and women’s 

r, are increasing the capacity of their spinning 
vartment and have recently placed an order with 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co.. for 


The Shetland Wor 
Ashmead and Wakefield 
have taken over the mill for 
merly occupied by the late Manningham Worsted 

at Stenton Avenue and Haines Street, in 
is said they will install 25 looms. Thei: 
is to remove their entire plant to this 
mill when their lease expires at the former addres 
Messrs. Riggs, Worthington & Simons are the 
proprietors and they manufacture men’s wear and 
worsted and cotton dress goods on 20 looms, sell- 
ing through New York. They are very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Westmorelan:! 
Mig. Company, of which Thomas Whitehead is the 
proprietor, and which has been in operation for 
about eight months at American and Somerset 
Streets, has met with great success. He has 
leased two floors at 2627 Mutter Street, into which 
he will remove within ‘a short time. He manufac- 
tures a line of rain cloths for which he has received 
so many orders that it has been necessary for him 
to rent larger quarters to enable him to increase 
his plant, which will be doubled. Product is sold 
direct 


nia, Philadelphia. 
located at 


, Germanti wn, 


++ 


intention 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Mullhol- 
land, manufacturer of cotton and woolen goods at 
Adams Avenue and Church Street, Frankford, has 
purchased from Robert Megowan & Son 40 nar- 
row looms which they have not had in operation 
for some time. Mr. Mullholland will start them 
up on dress goods and men’s wear. His equip- 
ment now consists of 90 looms, all of which will be 
in operation within a few days. Product is sold 
direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Robert H. Shaen, 
operating 30 broad looms on worsted and cotton 
goods, men’s wear, at 2636 Mascher St., has leased 
the south end of the fourth floor in the Hoyle, 
Harrison & Kaye Mills, Indiana Ave. and A St., 
into which he will remove within a short time. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Fern Rock 
Woolen Mills, Trenton Avenue and Wishart 
Street, who have recently made many additions to 
their buildings, are about to make alterations to 
their boiler house, the plans for which have been 
made by Messrs. Ballinger & Perot, who are now 
asking for bids on same. 


Rhode Island, Paseoag. An addition, 50 by 47 
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feet, two stories, and basement, is to be built to 
the Anchor Mills. The basement is to be used as 
an extension to the machine shop, while the upper 
floors will be occupied by the sewing and burling 
rooms. 

*Rhode Island, Washington. The Elite Spin- 
ning Co. say that their additions will consist in 
two sets of cards for spinning. They make yarn 
for the woolen and knitting trade, and wil! make 
a specialty of custom work. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Maine, South Berwick. The Newichawanick 
Woolen Company has resumed operations after a 
two weeks’ shut down. 


*Maine, Waterville. The Riverview Worsted 
Mill will soon be running to its full capacity under 
the new management. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. The Bigelow Carpet 
Co. has started up after two weeks’ shut down, 
during which time new boilers were installed 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. Operations are ex 
pected to be started October Ist in the Franklin 
Yarn Company’s new mill. 


“Massachusetts, Middleboro. The Nemasket 
Worsted Co., the new concern which took over 
the Farwell Mills, has started up. C. W. Barnes 
is the manager, Geo. B. Sanford, New York, 
treasurer; F. W. Reed, secretary. Same line of 
goods to be made as before. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. W. Goldsmith, 
recently reported by us as about to start up 30 
looms in the manufacture of woolen and worsted 
goods at Oxford and Josephine Streets, Frank- 
ford, reports that the plant is now in full operation. 
The plant is run under the name of the Devon- 
shire Woolen Mills, the goods being sold from Mr. 
Goldsmith’s office at 925 Chestnut Street. 


*Rhode Island, Washington. The Narragansett 
Worsted Company will start operations in about 
two weeks in the old Washington Mill, being re- 
modeled. This concern, which is incorporated, 
will operate 20 looms, making men’s wear. Adolf 
G. Kurze is president of the company, Otto A 
Kurze, treasurer, and Austin T. Levy, agent 
Goods will be sold direct. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. Operations will 
start in about ten days by the McGee Manufac- 
turing Co. making blankets, exclusively. The 


company has added a dyeing department to the 
mill. 
Ge 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department 


— 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Hamilton Silk 
Throwing Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000 for manufacturing silks 
etc. Among those interested are I. D. Ashley, T 
O’Hara, Paterson, and A. H. Dellicker, Hacketts 
town 

New Jersey, Paterson. Wm. H. Rogers. wh 
has been superintendent of the Harmony Silk Co 
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has sold his interest to Mr. Baer, the treasurer, 
and will start a plant of his own with about 4,000 
spindles, for commission throwing. He has leased 
quarters in the Nathan Barnert mill on Railroad 


Ave. 


*New York, New Berlin. E. E. Elwood of 
Shamokin, who has been reported as about to 
establish a silk mill at this place, advises us that 
no definite conclusion has yet been reached, but 
the plant is still under consideration. 


New York, Sidney. The Sidney Silk Co., has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $35,000 to 
manufacture silk dress goods. J. S. T. Murphy, 
T. S. Napier and J. J. Phelan are mentioned as 
interested. 


*Pennsylvania, Easton. The Haytock Silk 
Throwing Co. incorporated recently with capital 
stock of $50,000, will start operations in about 10 
weeks, throwing in all its branches. Wm. R. Hay- 
tock is president of the company, C. Cronemeyer, 
treasurer and Dr. Benj. Haytock, Jr., superintend- 
ent. Plant will have equipment of 12,500 spindles. 
The above company is practically a part of the 
Easton Silk Co., under a different manager. 


Virginia, Danville. The Danville Knitting Mills 
has recently increased the capital stock and will 
utilize a new building recently secured, for manu- 
facturing purposes. The new addition is three 
stories and will be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. 

—_——___—___¢—__—_. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Connecticut, Meriden. The Meriden Braid Co. 
has leased plant on Veteran St. which they will 
remodel and soon begin the manufacture of all 
kinds of silk, woolen and cotton braid, starting 
with 75 machines, and increasing the number later 


Connecticut, South Norwalk. J. & J. Cash are 
tuilding a factory on Chestnut St. for the manufac- 
ture of narrow fabrics. This is a branch of an es- 
tablishment in England. The building is nearly 
completed and they are now looking up the ques- 
tion of machinery and supplies. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Colonial Dye 
Works, which A. R. Cullen has been operating at 
Mascher St. and Columbia Ave., has been dis 
mantled and is no longer in existence, Mr. Cullen 
having accepted a position with a large concert 
outside of the city. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Angola Dyeing 
Co., dyers of fast black on hosiery, whose main 
works are at Hancock and Huntingdon Streets, 
are equipping the old Buckhalter dye works on 
Clearfield Street, above Front, with machinery for 
the dyeing of colors on hosiery and also for bleach- 
ing purposes. This plant, which will be operated 
as a branch of the main dyehouse, is now in part 
operation. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wayne Dyeing 
nd Finishing Co. is the name of a new concern 
recently started up at Wayne Junction. The com- 
pany dyes and finishes hosiery and claims to have 
so many orders on hand that they are not looking 
for any further business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. Bromley, owner 
oi the tenement mill at Adams and Leiper Streets, 
Frankford, in which are located several textile 
manufacturers, has had prepared by Stearns & 
Castor plans for a three-story addition 79.3 by 203 
feet. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Summerdale 
Dyeing, Printing & Finishing Works at Holmes- 
burg, dyers and printers of cotton piece goods, 
have had plans prepared for extensive alterations 
and a two and a half-story stone addition to the 
present plant, which will measure 4o by 60 feet. 
The architect is Louis C. Hickman. 


Texas, Dallas. The Dallas Waste Mills have 
been organized, with R. M. Williams, secretary 
and treasurer, and C. H. Thomas, general manager. 
A plant with daily output of 15,000 pounds cotton 
waste will soon be put in operation. : 


—___¢—____ 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


kK 
advises us that they do not even contemplate build- 
ing a large finishing plant at this place. 


*Alabama, Huntsville. The Merrimack Mfg. Co. 


*Alabama, Selma. We have been advised that 
nothing definite has yet been done regarding the 
efforts to locate a cotton belt manufacturing com- 
pany here. 


*Alberta, Lethbridge. The City Council is sub 
mitting a by-law to the rate payers to guarantee 
debentures of the woolen mill company, previously 
reported proposed, to the extent of $40,000. Vot- 
ing on this by-law takes place latter part of the 


month and it is thought will probably be carried 
through. 


Arkansas, Vanburen. E. B. Miller is promoting 
a cotton mill to be located at this point, which is 
just across the Arkansas River from Fort Smith. 
Effort is being made to establish a mill with 
$300,000 capital. Over $50,000 has been subscribed, 
a good part of this being taken by a practical mill 
superintendent who expects to take the manage- 
ment of the mill when completed. They are in 
terested in hearing from builders of machinery who 
are willing to put in machinery and equipment for 
part cash payment, and the balance in bonds. 

Canada, Winnipeg. It is reported that a 
pany has been formed in Milwaukee, Wis., 
purpose of operating a knit goods plant at 
place. 


Colorado, Denver. It is reported that Joseph 
Harriman of Lowell, Mass., manufacturer of elas- 
tic and non-elastic goods, is considering starting 
some such plant in the building formerly occupied 
by the Overland Cotton Mills. The Murphy Mfg. 
Ca of Cohoes, is also reported as 


look ng Over 
the property. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. Lewis Neuberger, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Connecticut Web Co., 
has sold his interests in that concern to Lewis 
Rothschild, president, and retires from the con- 
cern. L. S. Moses, Mr. Rothschild’s nephew, suc- 
ceeds him. 

Connecticut, Danielson. The Danielson Wor- 
sted Company is operating the mill night and day 
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to keep up with orders. It is stated that an en- 
largement may be made to the mill shortly. 

Connecticut, Danielson. The Industrial & Man- 
uiacturing Co., of which L. J. Coburn is general 
manager, have bought too acres of land and wiil 
proceed to develop it, the first step being to erect 
a large factory building 

Connecticut, East Willington. A new concern, 
called the Willington Woolen Co., is reported to 
have bought the stock and leased the premises 
occupied by the Connecticut Woolen Mills, former- 
ly the Daleville Mills This is a 2-set plant with 
16 looms. The president of the new concern is 
Simon Sionsky of Philadelphia. 

*Connecticut, Glastonbury. The Angus Park 
Manufacturing Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000, to operate the Crosby 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant, recently purchased. 

*Connecticut, Turnerville. The mill of P. W. 
furner & Co., which was burned last December, 
may be rebuilt. The foundation is being put in, 
but they will probably do little more this year. 

Georgia, Eatonton. The Middle Georgia Mills 
have been damaged recently by a freight train 
collision. As the main shafting was deranged it 
will take some time to make repairs. 


Illinois, Chicago. The Detmer Woolen Com- 
pany has been reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000. 


Illinois, Fairfield. The Fairfield Woolen Mills, 
which have been closed for a number of years, are 
reported to be put in operation by Sexton Bros., 
of St. Louis, Mo.. manufacturers of underwear and 
overalls. 

*Kansas, Oakland. The Oakland Woolen Mills, 
which have been put in operation under a new 
management, are filling orders. A new set of 
carding and spinning machinery has been added 
to the two sets already in the mill. 


*Maine, Skowhegan. The Maine Spinning 
Company, recently reported having secured addi- 
tional space, is equipped with 3,400 worsted spin- 
dles (Bradford system), for making worsted yarns, 
10s to 40s. Chas. E. Young is president of the 
company, N. B. K. Brooks, treasurer and Wm. 
Mitchell. superintendent. 


Maryland, Baltimore. Frank M. Widner, presi- 
dent of the Realty Corporation, is reported corre- 
sponding with Philadelphia parties who desire to 
locate a warehouse at this place. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. The sale of the Nashua 
Valley Mills has been confirmed, and the new 
company will take possession in September. The 
manager will be Victor P. Thewlis, now manager 
of Holden, Leonard & Company’s New Bedford 
mill. E. B. Moore & Co. of New York will sell 
the goods. The present owners retire from all 
connection with the business. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The American 
Woolen Company has changed the name of the 
plant at South Fitchburg to the Cambridge Mill. 


Massachusetts, Gardner. The mil] that is being 
built for the Oxford Fibre Co., E. C. Mudge, treas- 
urer, is about completed, but the machinery is not 
vet ready, and will probably not be installed until 
the latter port of September. This concern has a 
special process of working up waste and tow fibre. 
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*Massachusetts, Millbury. The John P. Crane 
Co., previously reported having disposed of prop- 
erty at this place, is not to continue in business. 
Mr. John P. Crane has accepted a very lucrative 
position with the Indian Orchard Co. and this may 
have given tise to rumor that the plant was to be 
restarted at the latter place. 


Missouri, Sedalia. It is reported that a project 
is under way for consolidating the Sedalia Woolen 
Mills and the California Woolen Mills at Califor- 
nia, as the stockholders of the Sedalia plant prac- 
tically own the California Mills. If carried 
hrough, a greater part of the machinery will be 
removed to the Sedalia mill and the plant at Cali- 
ornia equipped for finishing owing to available 
water. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Camden Dye Works, 
613 Pearl Street, dyers of woolen and worsted 
skein yarns and slubbing, of which Joseph Hussong 
is the proprietor, is very busy. Mr. Hussong, who 
is also the proprietor of the American Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co., builders of a skein dyeing machine of 
unusual excellence, at the same address, states 
that this company has quite a number of orders 
on its books for this machine and has also placed 
several of them in some of the largest dye houses 
in Philadelphia and vicinity within the past few 
months. 


New York, New York. The amalgamation of 
the commission house of J. Harper Poor & Com- 
pany with Amory Browne & Company is an- 
nounced. The former firm is dissolved and Mr. 
Poor becomes a member of the firm of Amory 
Browne & Company. This is understood to mean 
the community of interest of the Park Hill Manu- 
facturing Company of Fitchburg and the Lancaster 
Mills at Clinton, Mass. Mr. Arthur H. Lowe, the 
treasurer and manager of the Park Hill Com- 
pany, becomes president and general manager of 
the Lancaster Mills, and Mr. Richardson, the 
present agent, retires. J. Harper Poor & Company 
have been sales agents for the Park Hill Com- 
pany and Amory, Browne & Company will now 
act as selling agents for both mills, which occupy 
leading positions as gingham manufacturers. The 
Lancaster Mills operate about 3,300 looms and the 
Park Hill 2,700. The other accounts handled by 
J. Harper Poor & Company, which will be trans- 
ferred, are the Wauregan Company of Wauregan, 
Conn., and the Lowe Manufacturing Company of 
Huntsville, Ala. 


*North Carolina, Mt. Airy. J. L. Brown of 
Taylorsville, N. C., who has bought the Laurel 
Bluff Cotton Mills, will take charge of same Nov 
1st. The mill is now making No. 14, 2-ply yarns 
He has not decided whether he will .make any 
improvements to the plant immediately or not. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In one of the tex- 
tile directories (not that compiled by Textile 
World Record), just published, under new mills 
is the Alberta Knitting Mills, Sigmund M. Witz 
proprietor, 235 Wister Street, successor to David 
Jarvis. Mr. Jarvis states that this is incorrect 
that he was and is still the proprietor of the knit- 
ting plant at that address, where he is operating 
42 knitting machines on cotton and woolen hos- 
iery and fancy knit goods, which he sells direct and 
reports a good business. The Alberta Knitting 
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Mills is a name used by Mr. Witz, who is a selling 
agent, in selling his goods to the trade and is no 
longer in existence. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The  Industriai 
Worsted Co., Inc., has applied for a charter, the 
officers being A. Patchett, president; M. Patchett, 
vice-president and W. Patchett, treasurer and su- 
perintendent. This new company will operate the 
old Dewhirst and Broadbent plant located on 
Main St., Manayunk, which was recently pur- 
chased by Mr. A. Patchett at an executor’s sale, 
on single and two-fold worsted yarns up to 2/32s, 
with 2,000 spindles and 2 sets of drawing. The 
company has a capital of $10,000 and is now run- 
ning on commission spinning. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The National 
Cotton Tuft & Fibre Co., a company which has 
been in operation for almost a year at 22d and 
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Wood 
tress fibres, reports an active business at this time. 
[hey have recently added five new tufting ma- 
chines and will put in several more of the same 


Sts., manufacturing cotton tufts and mat- 


pattern after September Ist. It was also the in- 
tention of the company, when first started up, to 
add a dye house. They state that. they have now 
given this idea up due to the fact that they have 
not sufficient room in their present quarters and 
also that they can obtain better service by having 
this work done outside. The company has a cap- 
ital of $25,000 and Barker L. Brown, president, 


and Edward B. Mallison, treasurer, supt. and 
buyer. 
Virginia, Norfolk. The Norfolk Yarn Mills, 


controlled by Barton Myers, have been sold to E. 
P. Mueller of Milwaukee. This mill contains about 
2,700 spindles. 





Personals. 


William H. Hodgson of the Globe Mills of 
Utica, N. Y., has accepted the position as super- 
intendent and designer for the Sheriff Worsted 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


E. P. Merrill has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing for the C. B. Alling Co. at Derby, 
Conn. He was formerly at Lakeport, N. H. 


Fred K. Stevens of Rochester, N. H., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of spinning with the 
Marland Mills, Andover, Mass. Mr. Stevens was 
for a number of years with Falkner & Colony Co., 
Keene, N. H. 

John W. Whitehead, who held a position as 
second hand in the weave room at the Assabet 
Mills, Maynard, Mass., on resigning his position 
to accept one at the Bay State Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., was presented with a handsome gold watch, 
chain and charm by his fellow workers at the 
Assabet Mill. 

Thomas Whipple, overseer of spinning for the 
Atlantic Mill, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned to 
accept a position at New Bedford, Mass. 


Henri Giette, overseer of finishing for the Whit- 
tington Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass., has resigned 
and is succeeded by Edwin H. Holmes. 


Alexander MacMurray has taken the position as 
overseer of ring spinning for the Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Chicopee, Mass., Albert McDonald having re- 
signed. 


I. S. Brooks has resigned as overseer of finish- 
ing for the Indian Spring Woolen Co. to take 
charge of finishing at the Camden Woolen Co., 
Camden, Me. 


J. W. Robbins has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving with the Atlantic Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. He was formerly at the Chicopee Mfg. Co. 

J. E. Allen of Cohoes, N. Y.. has taken charge of 
ring spinning for the American Thread Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

David A. Lapraik, assistant dver at the Frank- 
lin Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H., while carrying a 
tub of boiling hot dye lost his balance, fell and 
plunged both hands into the dye. His hands and 








arms were frightfully burned and dyed a deep red 
to the elbows. Physicians dressed the injuries and 
David returned to the mill and took charge of 
some work that had to be finished up. 


V. J. Brennan, superintendent of A. G. Dewey 
Co. Woolen Mills for the past eleven years, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect Oct. Ist. 
Mr. Brennan will associate himself with the 
Brampton Woolen Co. at Newport, N. H., a new 
corporation recently organized for the purpose of 
manufacturing sackings and dress goods. It is in- 
tended to make this an eight set mill. At present 
four sets of cards, four mules with three hundred 
and sixty spindles each and fifty broad looms will 
be placed in the mill. 

H. V. Deaner has resigned as overseer of spin- 
ning at the Wilmington Cotton Mills, Wilming- 
ton, S. C., to take a similar position with the 
Maple Mills of Dillon, S. C. 

L. S. Neal, formerly of Spray, N. C., is now 
superintendent of the Hopedale Mill at Burling- 
ton, N. C., succeeding C. E. Beale. 

Peter Kelly, superintendent of the Vermont Mill 
at Bessemer City, N. C., has resigned to take a 
position as overseer of carding and spinning for 
the Dilling Mill, King’s Mountain, N. C. 

James Metcalf, formerly of Lawrence, Mass., but 
recently with the Tingue Plush Co. of Seymour, 
Conn., has resigned to take a position with the 
Wood Worsted Mills. 

Sidney H. Little, for the past seven years de- 
signer for Sayles & Jenks of Warren, Mass., has 
resigned and expects to be located in Statford 
Springs, Conn. 

William Bennett, overseer of carding at River 
Point, R. I., has resigned to accept a position as 
superintendent of carding, spinning and weaving 
for the Pittsfield Mill, Pittsfield, N. H. Chas. 
Young of the Royal Mill succeeds Mr. Bennett. 

William Whitehead has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving for the Bay State Mills, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Joseph Binns has resigned his position at the 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn., to go to 

1 Textil Houston, Texas. J. Met- 

take ion as overseer of spinning at 
riental Textile Mill. 


William H. Bowker, overseer of the worsted 
cloth room of the Manchester Mills, Manchester, 
N has tendered his resignation, in order that 


he iy take a needed rest. He will be succeeded 
by S. R. Nelson, now in charge of the print cloth 
H. H. Boyd, now in charge of the Chadwick and 


Hoskins mills, will also assume supervision of the 
Louise mills, succeeding J. M. Williams, resigned. 


Charles Weeks, overseer of carding, has severed 


his connection with the Northboro Woolen Mills, 
of Chapinsville, Mass. 

Fred ¥. Sutcliffe, overseer of dyeing for the 
Maine Woolen Co., of Oldtown, Me., has severed 
his connection with that mill and has been suc- 


ceeded by Chas. F. Firth, formerly overseer oi 
lyeing at the Mount Battie Woolen Mills, of 
‘amden, Maine 

M. H. Gaynor, formerly overseer of carding 
with the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, has taken a 
similar position with the Nockege Mills, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass 

J. M. Williams, superintendent of the Louise 
Mills, of Charlotte, N. C., has resigned his posi- 
tion to take one as general manager of the Cora 
and Dilling cotton mills, of King’s Mountain, N. 
C., where he was formerly superintendent. 





J. D. Bacon, for several years superintendent of 
the Efird Mfg. Co., of Albemarle, N. C., has taken 
the position as superintendent of the 


Wampum 
Cotton Mills, at Lincolnton, N. C. 


George Wright, superintendent of the Shove 
Mills, and formerly at the Davol Mills, in Fall 
River, Mass., has resigned his position and will be 


succeeded by Charles H. Richardson, Jr., formerly 
with the Globe Yarn Mills. 


J. P. Carter, overseer of weaving for the Arcadia 
Mills, Spartansburg, S. C., has resigned to accept a 
position as Overseer of weaving and slashing at the 
Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 


L. L. Clifford, formerly overseer of spinning for 
the Whitney Mfg. Co., of Whitney, S. C.. has 
taken the position as superintendent of the Chero- 
kee Falls Mfg. Co., Cherokee Falls, S. C. 

Max H. Wagner, who has been assistant super- 
intendent at the Waverly Woolen Mills, of Pitts- 
field, Me., has accepted a position with the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., in New York. 








J. D. Thompson has resigned as overseer of 
spinning for the Millen Mills, Millen, Ga., to ac 
cept a similar position with the Aiken Mfg. Co., of 
Bath, &.. C. 

P. E. Riley, who has been overseer of finishing 
for the C. A. Root Co., of Uxbridge, Mass.. has 
accepted a similar position with the Bay State 
Worsted Co., of Worcester, Mass. 





Walter Dennison, overseer of finishing, has sev- 
is connection with the Brookville Woolen 
Brookville, Pa. He is succeeded by Wil- 
iylor, of North Billerica, Mass 
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3enjamin Metcalf, employed at the Farwell 
Bleachery for a number of years, has accepted a 
position as assistant dyer at the Washington Mill, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Jessie Towers, overseer of weaving at the At- 
lantic Mill, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. Wil 
liam Hill, overseer of dressing at the Peinberto1 
Mill, has also resigned. 


John Henrick, overseer of spinning at the 
Cranby Mills, Columbus, S. C., has been tran-- 
ferred to the Olympia Mills in the same city. He 
has been succeeded as overseer of spinning at tly 
Cranby Mills by B. R. Riddle, who was forme: 
overseer of spinning at the Richland Mills. 


' 


Chas. H. Arnold, who has been superintendent 
for the B. B. & R. Knight Co., Pontiac, R. I., is t 
resign his position as superintendent of the bleach 
cry and it is reported that he is to return to Nort! 
Grosvenordale Co., North Grosvenordale, Mass 


James E. Cunneen, superintendent of the S« 
connet Mills of Fall River has retired permanent! 
from active work after a number of years of co 
tinuous useful service. Some years ago he start 
as a foreman and by his energy he soon reach 
the top of the ladder. He was at the Bord 
City Mills in 1872, when Mr. Cunneen started 
as superintendent. He remained there until 18709 
when part of this mill burned but was soon rebuilt 
In 1881 he had a hand in the organizing of th 
Laurel Lake Mills and was made agent and supe: 
intendent, but a change in the controlling interest 
three years later induced Mr. Cunneen to 
the Seaconnet corporation, of which he has been 
a working head until up to the present. His son, 
Fred Cunneen, was overseer of weaving but ha 
now taken his father’s position temporarily. 


start 


P. H. O’Keefe, formerly superintendent for the 
James J. Regan Mfg. Company, Rockville, Conn 
has been appointed assistant to F. C. Morse, Mg: 
of the Mascoma & Riverside Mills of the America: 
Woolen Company, Lebanon, N. H.. 


Geo. Oakey has accepted a position as forema: 
of the picker room of the Ann & Hope Mills 
Lonsdale Company, Lonsdale, R. I., John Berok 
having resigned. 


Thos. Rydet, of Crompton, R. I., has accept: 
the position as head dyer for the Corduroy d 
partment of the New York Mills, N. Y., succee 
ing Thos. Gorring. 


Arthur E. Fawthrepe, overseer of the finishi: 
department for the Lancaster Milis, Clinton, Mass 
has concluded his services for this company. M1: 
Snow, formerly boss finisher, for the Parkhill Mil 
Fitchburg, succeeds Mr. Fawthrope, 


Israel Bell has resigned his position as overseer 
of carding at the Hebron Cotton Mills, Hebron- 
ville, Mass. 

James Blackwood, overseer for the National at 
Providence Mill, Providence, R. I., has accepted : 
position with the Earnscliffe Mill, having been e1 
ployed by the former company the past 15 yea 
The overseers presented him with a smoking s 
The employers of the yarn department gave 
costly leather covered chair. 

Samuel Burton, overseer of spinning in the N 
3 Mill, at Manchaug, Mass., has resigned. 
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Wm. Edgerly, formerly carder at the Chicopee 
Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., is now at the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Clark Faulkner, who had charge of carding at 
the Geo. Whitney Woolen Company, South Royal- 
ston, Mass., is now at the Burlington Mills, 
Winooski, Vt. 


John Hefferman has resigned his position as de- 
signer for the Rhode Island Worsted Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., and has been succeeded by Syd- 
ney H. Little, formerly designer at Sayles & 
Jenks, Warren, Mass. Mr. Hefferman has ac- 
cepted a position at Lymansville, R. ‘. 


Wm. Hyde, for many years overseer for John 
Kenyon Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. 1., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of that concern, succeeding 
Tames Kenyon, who finished his duties as superin- 
tendent. Mr. Kenyon expects to sail for England 
the latter part of August. 


Albert Leger, formerly with the Hamilton 
Woolen Company, Amesbury, Mass., is now at the 
Peabody Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. 


James Long, formerly of Hinsdale, Mass., is 
now in charge of carding for the Davis & Mahoney 
Mills at Pittsfield, Mass. 


J. M. O’Brien, formerly at the Asheville Cotton 


Company, is now superintendent at the Riverdale 
Mills, Great Barrington, Mass. 


John L. Roach, who has been employed at the 
Raritan Woolen Mills, Raritan, N. J., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of spinning for the 
Wilton Woolen Company, Wilton, Me. 


John Robbins, formerly in charge of the weaving 
at the No. 1 Mill of the Chicopee Mfg. Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., is now at the Atlantic Cotton Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Thomas H. Spurr, West Buxton, Me., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of dyeing at the 
Riverside Woolen Company, Stafford, Conn. 


Sydney G. Brown, formerly second hand in the 
spinning room for the Assawaga Company, Day- 
ville, Conn., has accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning at the Cheshire Mills, Harrisville, N. H. 


A. L. Tainter has resigned his position as over- 
seer of finishing for the Beaver Brook Mills, 
Collingsville, Mass. 


John E. White, who was overseer of spinning at 
the Pondicherry Mill, Bridgeton, Me., has resigned 
after eighteen years of continuous service. He is 
succeeded by S. Widdows, who was overseer of the 
No. 2 Mill. 

George Parent, has accepted the position with 
the Plainfield Woolen Company, Central Village, 
Conn., as overseer of spinning, Adolph Zeigler 
having resigned. ; 

Thes. Horrocks, formerly overseer of weaving 
for the Hebron Manufacturing Company, Dodge- 
ville, Mass., but more recently with the Butler 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving for the Dwight Mfg. 
Company, Chicopee, Mass. 


James J. Shey, formerly finisher at the Raritan 
Woolen Mills, Raritan, N. J., has accepted a posi- 
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tion as overseer of finishing for the Meriden 
Woolen Company, Meriden, Conn. Mr. Hattield, 
formerly of Raritan, N. J., has accepted a position 
as overseer of carding for the same company. 


Charles G. Tait, who held the position as de- 
signer for the Waverly Mills, Pittsfield, Maine, for 

number of years, has accepted the position as 
designer with the Riverside Mills, of the American 
Woolen Company, Providence, R. I. 


Charles Elder, formerly overseer of carding at 
Spencer has taken charge of carding at the Daw- 
son Mig. Company, Holden, Mass. 


John Willis, employed in several mills in Phila- 
delphia, has accepted a position as overseer of 
weaving for Edward Steele & Co., Bristol, Pa. 


_ George Ingraham, for many years machinist 
for the Hinsdale Woolen Company, Hinsdale, 
Mass.. has accepted the position with the Stanley 
Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Chas. E. Thomas, a resident of Woonsocket, 
R. I., who was agent for the Forestdale Mfg. Com- 
pany, has accepted the position as manager of the 


Robert Knight’s Cotton Mill and Bleachery at 
Pontiac, R. I. 


Charles Weeks, formerly overseer of carding for 
the Northboro Woolen Mills, Chapinsville, Mass., 
has accepted a position as overseer of carding for 
Faulkner Mills, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Chas. F. Heap, overseer of carding at the Black- 
stone Mig. Co., Blackstone, Mass., has accepted a 
like position in the Hatheway Mills, New Bedford. 
Mass. He is succeeded by Bills, of Pontiac, R. I. 


Geo. Greendonner has resigned his position with 
the National and Providence Mills, Providence. 
ix. I., and accepted a position as assistant designer 
vith the Laurel Mfg. Company, Somerville, N. J. 


Frank Bills, overseer of carding at Pontiac, R. 
has been engaged as overseer of carding for 
the Blackstone Cotton Mills, Blackstone, Mass. 
James Fraser, formerly boss dyer at Gilbertville, 
Mass., has accepted a position as overseer of dye 
ing with the Terry Mfg. Company, Waterville, Me 


T 
i 
Ley 


Thos. C. Scott, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Kennebec Mills, Fairfield, Me., has accepted 
a similar position with the Concord Mfg. Com- 
pany, Penacook, N. H. 

Herman Bosback has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing for the Germania Mills, Hol- 


yoke, Mass. Mr. Bosback held this position some 
years ago. 


Trederick Throp. who was overseer of finishing 
at the Bellevue Woolen Mills, has accepted a 
similar position with the Allen Woolen Mills, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Saunders has accepted the position at 
the Hudson Blanket Mills, Hudson, Mass., as 
overseer of carding and spinning. John Ready 
has accepted the position as overseer of finishing 
for this company. 


Jos. Kroiger, formerly boss carder at West 
Buxton, Me., has accepted a similar position with 
the Riverside Mills Stafford, Conn. 
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Frederick Pohlmann, formerly boss dyer for the 
Hinsdale Woolen Company, Hinsdale, Mass., has 
left for his home in Germany with his family. Mr. 
Pohlmann held a position as overseer of dyeing 
with the Hinsdale Woolen Company for a number 
of years. 

Arthur S. Brackett, who was employed for a 
number of years as superintendent for the B. B. 
& R. Knight Company, at Riverpoint, R. L., has 
resigned his position. He intends to give up ac- 
tive business for the present and go to Florida. 
He was originally a Maine man, resigned a posi- 
tion at the Osborn Mills, Fall River, 21 years ago. 
He succeeded John Hamlet at Riverpoint and was 
soon made superintendent of the Royal and Val- 
ley Queen Mills also. 

J. H. Swing, formerly of Charlotte, N. C., has 
accepted a position as overseer of carding in the 
Dillon Cotton Mills, Dillon, S. C. 


D. E. C. Clough, overseer of spinning and wind- 
ing nights at the Maple Mill, Dillon, S. C., has 
resigned and accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning and spooling for the Orangeburg Mfg. 
Company, Orangeburg, S. C. 

E. J. Grover, overseer of weaving with the 
Dallas Mfg. Company, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the the Cawthon Mills, Selma, 
Alabama. 

A. B. Saunders, formerly superintendent of the 
Statesville Cotton Mills, after several months’ stay 
2t McComb, Miss., has returned to Statesville, N. 
C., where he expects to erect another mill in the 
rear future. 

David B. Hart, who has been employed as gen- 
eral second-hand in the finishing room at the 
Sawyer Mills, Dover, N. H., has accepted the 
position as overseer of finishing at the Rochester 
Woolen Co., Rochester, N. H. 


W. C. Spencer, who has been for some time at 


Edenton, N. C., is now with the Rhode Island 
Mills at Spray, N. C. 
Albert D. Janes has accepted a position as 


designer with Pioneer Woolen Mill, Pittsfield, Me. 

Chas. N. Taylor, who has been dyer for twelve 
years at the Tremont & Suffolk’s Mill at Lowell, 
has now taken charge of dyeing with the Falls 
Company, Norwich, Conn. 

Israel Bell, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Hebron Cotton Mills, Hebronville, Mass., has 
resigned. 

John Clancy, finisher for the Meriden Woolen 
Company, Meriden, Conn., has resigned and gone 
to the Vernon Woolen Company, Vernon, Conn. 


John Pooler, formerly overseer of carding at 
Haile & Frost, Hinsdale, N. H., has resigned and 
accepted a position at Scranton, Pa. 

F. C. Cushing of Ashuelot, N. H., is now de- 
signer at C. A. Root & Company’s mill at Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 

Ray A. Pritchard, formerly with the Huntsville 
Mills, Huntsville, Ala., has returned to Little 
Rock, Ark., from Fort Riley, Kans 

W. H. Brigham, for the past five years overseer 
of spinning at Richland Mills, Columbia, S. C., is 
now overseer of spinning at Fairfield Cotton Mills, 
Winnsboro, S. C. 
J. W. Greer as carder at the 


has 


resigned 
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Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C., and 
has accepted a position with the Franklin Mills, 
Greers, S. C. 

Arthur Culberson, assistant superintendent at 
the Camperdown Mills, has resigned a position as 
superintendent at the Huguenot Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., succeeding T. J. Hadfield, who has returned 
to his home in Philadelphia. 

Otis N. Pierce has been elected president of the 
Grinnell Mfg. Corporation, to succeed the late 
Edw. Kilburn, and Joseph W. Webster, for a num- 
ber of years bookkeeper at the mill, was elected 
treasurer to succeed Mr. Pierce. 

A. Lockwood Danielson of Providence has been 
elected treasurer of the Slater Cotton Co. of Paw- 
tucket, to succeed Albert Burgess, who recently 
resigned to connect himself with a new concern. 


Frank McKay, master mechanic of the Union 
Cotton Mill at Moosup, has resigned to go to 
Nova Scotia, and has been succeeded by Wm. 
Braiswell of Attawaugan. 

Ge 


Deaths. 


Edward Kilburn, one of the best known cotton 
manufacturers in the country, died August Ist, at 
his home in New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Kilburn 
was born in Walpole, N. H., in 1832. He became 
superintendent of what is known as the “Ann and 
Hope” mills of the Lonsdale Co., in Lonsdale, R 
I., and left there in 1874 to take the position as 
agent of the Wamsutta group of mills, which h 
held until 1887, when he retired from active busi- 
ness. He retained, however, his directorship with 
the various companies. At the time of his death 
he was director and president of the Grinnell Mfg 
Corp., director and president of the Kilburn Mills, 
and a director in the Potomska Mills. He was for 
a time president and treasurer of the New Bed 
ford Spinning Co., now a part of the New Englan:! 
Cotton Yarn Co. 

George W. Stout, president of the Easton Silk 
Co., of Easton, Pa., was found dead in his bed 
July 27th. Death was due to heart failure caused 
by a fall two years ago. Mr. Stout was secretary 
and treasurer of the Fire Insurance Co. of North 
ampton County for the past half a century. 


Samuel Porter, formerly superintendent of th 
Nonotuck Silk Co., died at his home at Florenc: 
He had been in failing health for some time. His 
connection with the Nonotuck Company extended 
over a period of fifty years and he was widel; 
known and esteemed in the community. 

Daniel W. Taft died at his home in Uxbridg: 
Mass., July 27th, at the age of 73, of Bright’s di 
ease. He had been connected with the textile in 
dustries all his life. For many years he operated 
the Stanley Woolen Mills, then came to Boston as 
a member of the wool firm of Hobbs, Taft & Co., 
and. afterwards was treasurer of the Taft-Pierce 
Co. of Woonsocket, machine builders. In 1902 h¢ 
retired from active business. He had been vice- 
president and director of the Blackstone Bank and 
trustee of the Uxbridge Savings bank for many 
years, and had held important offices in town and 


county, and served term in the legislature. Mr 
Taft leaves a wife, son and two daughters. Royal 
C. Taft, ex-governor of Rhode Island, was 
brother. 
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Harry E. Parker, superintendent of manufactur- 
ing of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., died suddenly at 
his home on August Ist. He was 43 years old. 


William Somerset Davis, a manufacturer of 
woolen goods, died at his home, 133 Walnut Lane, 
Manayunk. He was born in Manayunk, Aug. 21, 
1866, and was a son of Annie B. and Ferdinand 
Davis. His grandfather, George Davis, was one 
f the earliest settlers of that part of the city. 
After acquiring a knowledge of manufacturing by 
practical experience, William began business for 
himself about ten years ago in the Rupks Mills on 
Canal Bank opposite Carson Street. 


Nathan Hale Baker, one of the best known 
business men of Providence, R. I., died August 
<th at his residence in that city. He was born in 
Providence in 1884. He was interested for many 
years in the cotton manufacturing industries of 
the state, being for a long time with the Bolton 
Bleacheries, and later holding for over a decade a 
prominent position with the Richmond Print 
Works. For the past few years he has conducted 
a commission merchant’s business. He leaves a 
family of three daughters and two sons, besides 
the widow. 

Isaac Smith, foreman of the press room and mo- 
hair department of the D. Goff & Sons Mill at 
Pawtucket, R. I., died at his home at 33 Denver 
St.. after a short illness, due to the weakened con- 
dition of the blood. The deceased had formerly 
been a resident of Central Falls and at one time 
represented the fifth ward of that city in the com- 
mon council. Mr. Smith was born in England in 
1851 and came to this country in 1882. He was 
foreman of the press room for the Glenlyon Dye 
Works of Saylesville for a number of years and he 
was later engaged by D. Goff & Son and consid- 
ered an exceptionally good workman. 


Samuel Porter, superintendent for the Nonotuck 
Silk Mills, North Hampton, Mass., died at the age 
of seventy-seven years. He was a native of Ches- 
terfield. He retired from active work three years 
ago, after fifty years’ active service with the silk 
company, most of the time as superintendent. 


William Somerset Davis, a manufacturer ol 
woolen goods, died at his home, 133 Walnut Lan-, 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. After acquiring a 
knowledge of manufacturing by practical experi- 
ence, he began business for himself about ten 
years ago in the Ripka Mills, manufacturing 
woolen carpet, rug, cloaking and fringe yarns. He 
was 40 years of age. 

Lucius L. Dimock, Leeds, Mass., died recently 
at his home, age 80 years. His death was unex- 
pected, though he had for a number of months 
been failing because of a general breaking down 
on account of his advanced years. Mr. Dimock 
was a native of Connecticut, was born in Tolland, 
where he spent part of his life in that town and 
becoming interested in the manufacture of silk, 
he removed to North Hampton, Mass., about fifty 
years ago, going to Leeds and entering the em- 
ploy of the silk company. He arose from one 
position to another until he became director of 
the company, the position that he held for many 
years. He was particularly interested in the Leed’s 
Mill of the Nonotuck Company. Mr. Dimock is 
survived by one daughter, Mrs. Samuel W. Lee. 

f Leeds. His wife dicd many years ago. 
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Thomas Chapman, for fifty-four years prior to 
August I, 1903, engineer for the Globe Woolen 
Company, Utica, N. Y., died in that city at the age 
of 84 years. 

Joseph Costello, overseer of the finishing room 
of the Wilton Woolen Company, N. H., for five 
years, accepted a like position for the American 
Woolen Company in Collingsville, Mass. 

Horace D. Curtiss, Woodbury, Conn., a prom- 
inent woolen manufacturer of this town, died at 
the age of 65 years. Mr. Curtiss was also prom- 
inent in politics about here, being in the state sen- 
ate in 1885-86, and a representative in 1864-68. He 
was a member of the last constitutional conven- 
tion. Mr. Curtiss was president of the Wood- 
bury Water Company and the Electric Company. 
A widow, one son and a daughter survive him. 


John Kitchenman, pioneer dyer and bleacher of 
Philadelphia, Pa., died of old age at his home. 
York and Howard streets. Mr. Kitchenman was 
54 years old. He was a Mason for fifty-six years. 
Mr. Kitchenman became a Mason as a member of 
Lodge No. 9. His membership dated from April, 
1850, and was the oldest in the lodge. Shortly 
after he emigrated to this country from Yorkshire, 
England, Mr. Kitchenman became an apprentice 
and later the owner of a dyeing establishment near 
Seventh Street and Girard Avenue. When he was 
32 years old he erected a big establishment at 
Hope and York streets, which he owned and oper- 
ated until ten years ago, when he retired. 

Charles J. Kennedy, aged 44 years, died Tues- 
day, August 21, at his late residence, 113 Luray 
Street, Germantown District, Philadelphia, Pa. 
He was, many years ago, engaged with Sheppers 
Bros., woolen manufacturers of Philadelphia. 
After their failure he engaged with the James E. 
Mitchell Company, of Philadelphia, cotton yarn 
commission ‘house, as a salesman; later with Oscar 
D. Loeb and Harding, Whitman & Company, and 
was at the time of his death in the employ of the 
James E. Mitchell Company. He was a member 
of the I. O. O. F. and other societies and was well 
known and highly respected by his friends. 


Robert Hart, boss weaver and designer at the 
Talcott Woolen Mills, Talcottville, Conn., died 
August 15th, aged 53 years. Mr. Hart was over- 
seer of weaving and designing for this company 
for a number of years. He underwent a surgical 
operation but was unable to recover from the same. 


Joseph Messick, Sr., formerly of the firm of 
Dailey & Messick, proprietors of the Grove Wor- 
sted Mills, Chester, Pa., and at the time of his 
death vice-president of the Delaware County 
Trust Co., of Chester, Pa., and also president of 
the Farson Refrigerator Company, died at the 
Crozier Hospital, Chester, Pa., August 17, where 
he had been operated upon for appendicitus. Mr. 
Messick came to this country from Germany when 
tive years old, his parents settling in Wilmington, 
Dela. In 1874 he came to Chester, Pa., and em- 
barked in the furniture business. He later began 
operation of the Grove Worsted Mills with Mr. 
Dailey. He also established the Farson Company. 

David Hughes, formerly overseer of spinning at 
the Globe Mills, Utica, N. Y., died at his home, 
August 17, in this city. Mr. Hughes was consid- 
ered one of the best spinners in the country and 
was well liked by the help employed under him. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


New Publications. 


fAny work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal. | 


Textile Design; by Fenwick Umpleby, head of the 
Department of Textile Design, Lowell Tex- 
tile School, and Clarence Hutton, Textile 
Editor of the American School of Correspond- 
ence, Chicago. 

This is Part IV of the instruction papers on 
textile design issued by the American School of 
Correspondence. It begins with a chapter on 
plain fabrics, after which the following subjects 
are treated: Spot Weaves; Pile or Plush; Chin- 
chilla; Pique; Jacquard Designs. The explana- 
tions given are clear and concise and accompanied 
by numerous excellent illustrations. 


National Association of Manufacturers, Proceed- 
ings of the Eleventh Annual Convention, New 
York, 1906. 

This report contains a great deal of valuable 
information on questions of importance to manu- 
facturers and other business men. The National 
Association of Manufacturers is the largest organ- 
ization of its kind in the world and its work has 
been of great benefit to all American manufactur- 
ers regardless of whether they are members of 
the association or not. 


Engraving on Rollers (Traite de la Gravure sur 
Rouleaux); by Eugene Berthoud, with an in- 
troduction by Jos. Depierre; 230 pages, 6 1/2 
by 9 1/2; Ch. Beranger, Paris, France. Price 
$5.00. 

This work, which has recently come from the 
press, treats of the engraving of rollers for tex- 
tile printing. It begins with a very interesting 
historical sketch of the various methods of en- 
graving employed in the textile industry and the 
process of printing textile fabrics. The body of 
the work is classified under the following heads: 

1. Engraving: Tools and Processes Employed. 

The Various Kinds of Engraving. 
Special Processes. 
Accessory Machines and Apparatus. 

Under each of these heads the subject is treated 
in great detail. The work is well illustrated with 
230 plates and altogether forms a valuable hand- 
book for the engraver and printer of textiles. 
The text is in French. 


Researches on Cellulose (1900-1905); C. F. Cross 
and E. J. Bevan; 180 pages, 5 by 8; Longmans, 


Green & Co., New York. Price $2.50. 

This is a continuation of the work issued by 
the same authors some years ago, entitled “Re- 
searches on Cellulose, 1895-1900.” The object of 
this volume is to record the recent advances in 
the knowledge of cellulose and more especially to 
-ontribute to a solution of the problem, What is 
‘elluloser~ The book deals with the theoretical 
side of the subject, which, although not of special 
nterest to the practical manufacturer, is a field in 
which discoveries of great importance in industrial 
development are made 
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Humidification and Hygrometry; by Joseph Win- 
ward, Mill Manager, Bolton, England; 17 
pages, 7 by 9 1/2; James T. Coop, Bolton, 
England. Price 50 cents. 

This book contains two lectures delivered by Mr. 
Winward before the Bolton Managers’ and Over- 
lookers’ Association. He has put in concise form 
a large amount of practical information regarding 
humidification and hygrometry and the work will 
undoubtedly prove a valuable handbook for all 
engaged in textile manufacture. 


Jute and Linen Weaving, Part II.; Thomas Wood- 
house, Dundee Technical Institute, and Thomas 
Milne, Dunfermline Technical School, Scot- 
land; 201 pages, 7 1/2 by 5; Emmott & Co., 
Manchester, England; Price $2.00. 

This is the second part of a book on jute and 
linen weaving of which the first part, dealing with 
the mechanical side of the subject, was issued some 
time ago. The part just received is devoted to 
calculations and the structure of fabrics, the con- 
tents being classified under the following heads: 
Yarn Counts; Twisted Threads; Warp and Weft 
Sets and Porters; Warping Calculations; Warp and 
Weft Calculations; Calculations for Jute Fabrics; 
Calculations for Linen Fabrics; The Prime Cost of 
Fabrics; The Analysis of Fabrics; Yarn Diameters 
and their Structural Values; The Structure of 
Fabrics. 

The work contains a great deal of useful infor- 
mation clearly stated and will undoubtedly prove 
a useful handbook in the branch of industry to 
which it relates. 


British Imperialism and Commercial Supremacy; 
by Victor Berard translated from the French 
by H. W. Foskett, M. A.; Longmans, Green 
& Co., London, Eng.; price $2.60. 

The author has an exceptional faculty of mak- 
ing interesting to the general reader such subjects - 
as free trade and protection, and the development 
of trade and industry. His task has been lightened 
in writing this book by connecting ordinarily dry 
topics with such subjects as national rivalries, 
which never fail to awaken the interest of the read- 
er. History, geography, philosophy, statistics, bi- 
ography, the development of trade and industry, 
the military and commercial contests between na- 
tions are al! blended in this delightful story, which 
is told in a sparkling, snappy style peculiarly 
French. Most of the volume consists in putting 
well-known facts or opinions in an attractive form. 
Such discussions are suited for current literature, 
but it is questionable whether they deserve to be 
put in the more permanent book form. He has 
exercised great industry in collecting statements 
and citing authorities, but has apparently taken 
very little trouble to verify their accuracy as long 
as they agreed with his own opinions. For exam- 
ple, being a Frenchman, he looks upon the adop- 
tion of the metric system as essential to progress 
Consequently he eagerly seizes upon the alleged 
statement of some English consul at Hanoi that 
the “Chinese have adopted the metric system.” 
The readers of the Textile World Record have so 
recently had evidence of the Chinese standards 
that it is unnecessary to dwell on the ridiculous- 
ness of M. Berard’s citation. 





Handbook for the Color Industry (Handbuch der 
Farben-Fabrikation); by Georg Zerr and Dr. 
R. Rubencamp; Steinkopff & Springer, Dres- 
den, Germany. 

We have received parts 16 to 20 inclusive of this 
work, which contain a section on natural mineral 
colors and the first part of the section on colors 
from the animal kingdom. The work is illustrated 
and systematically arranged according to subjects 
and is unquestionably a valuable addition to the 
literature on the subject. 


——— ee 


Business Literature. 





New Engine & Boiler Catalogue. 

The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, O., have 
issued a very handsome and complete new 52 page 
catalogue, illustrating and describing their line of 
steam engines and boilers. The details of con- 
struction are plainly shown and fully explained, 
and the catalogue is one that should be in the 
hands of any prospective purchaser of work in 
the steam power line. A copy will be furnished 
free to prospective buyers, stating their wants, 
and addressing the company as above. 





Through Frisco’s Furnace; The Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

This is an attractive pamphlet showing how well 
the steel constructed buildings in San Francisco 
resisted earthquakes, dynamiting and fire. Inci- 
dentally it calls attention to the merits ef Dixon's 
silica graphite paint for preserving the steel work 
so that severe strains can be resisted successfully. 





JTentering and Drying Machines; John Heathcote, 
Providence, R. I. 

This is a catalogue of the various styles of ten- 
tering and drying machines made by John Heath- 
cote, Providence, R. I. He established the busi- 
ness in 1876 and has developed it to its present 
large proportions by careful attention to mill re- 
quirements. 





Warping Machinery and Card Grinders; T. C. 
Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
An illustrated catalogue in which are described 
the warping machinery and card grinders Duilt by 
the T. C. Entwistle Co. 





Superheated Steam; Power Specialty Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

This pamphlet calls attention to the Foster 
patent superheater and in addition to the reading 
matter contains many illustrations of the super- 
heater machinery, also tables useful to steam users. 





Wing’s Disc Fan; L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 136 
Liberty St., New York. 
An attractive 24-page catalogue in which are 
illustrated and described the various types of disc 
fans made by this well-known concern. 





The Dyeing of Cotton in Dyeing Machines; Cas- 
sella Color Co., New York. 

A very useful handbook containing a large 

amount of information regarding the practical 

operation of dyeing machines. It is a book that 
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the dyer will keep for reference. While inci- 
dentally calling attention to the colors of the Cas- 
sella Color Co., its chief value consists in the Sys- 
tematic statement of information regarding ma- 
chine dyeing, which is now being rapidly adopted. 


Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, 
er 


We have received a copy of the catalogue of this 


institution for 1905-6. The department of textile 


industry is under Prof. Doggett and includes 

courses in carding and spinning, weaving and de- 

signing, textile chemistry and dyeing. 

Atlas Slide Valve Engine; Atlas Engine Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

We have received a copy of Bulletin No. 131, 
which calls attention to the merits of the Atlas 
single valve engine, a large number of which are 
in use throughout the country. The simplicity 


and durability of this engine have been thoroughly 
demonstrated. 


—_—_—_—————— 


Fibre Cleaning and Drying Machinery. 





The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has just issued a four-page leaflet (in Spanish), 
descriptive of the Buffalo-Pons fibre machinery, 
which is adapted for cleaning fibre of all classes 
These machines at the present time are built in 
three sizes and are in use in various parts of the 
world for handling fibres of all kinds. In addition 
to the cleaning machines illustrated in this leaflet, 
the Squier Mfg. Co. also make a Buffalo-Pons 
fibre baling press, which so bales the fibre after it 
comes from the drying machines that it goes to 
the cordage and rope manufacturers in such con- 
dition that they can work up this material in 
continuous lengths as against other presses deliv- 
ering the fibre in short lengths. 

The line of Buffalo-Pons fibre machinery also 
includes a special dryer for drying the fibre 
directly after coming from the cleaning machines. 


—$——_<—_—_~—_______ 


Kapok. 


This is a new article of export in Guayaquil 
(Ecuador), being the fibre of the “Bomba ceiba,” 
or silk-cotton tree. The call for it has come from 
California, Liverpool, and Belgium. The product 
is gathered from the districts lying along the coast 
between Guayaquil and Manta, at Puna, Behia de 
Caraques, and many other places. The price paid 
varies from $3.00 to $4.50 per 100 lbs. uncleaned. 
The loss of weight in cleaning is about 50 per 
cent., consisting of oily seeds, parts of the pod in 
which it grew, and the inner core of the pod. 
There is no doubt that a very large quantity of 
this could be collected in the country, but for the 
iact that there is such a scarcity of labor, and that 
the people in some of the districts where it is 
gathered find the manufacture of hats more re- 
munerative. The quantity of kapok exported is, 
so far, small—-in 1902, only 21 tons; in 1903, 23 
tons: and in 1904, 18 tons.—British Consular 
Report. 
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Textile Graduates of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 


The records of the 1906 graduations of students 
of the textile department of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools conducted at New Bedford, 
Mass., by C. P. Brooks, Principal, have just been 
completed up to June 30th, 1906, and are as fol- 
lows: 

Complete Cotton Course: Charles F. Brown, 
722 Upper 3d St., Evansville, Ind.; John H. Shipp, 
428 Ellis St., Augusta, Ga. 

Cotton Carding and Spinning Course: Jas. T. 
Alexander, Mt. Pleasant, N. C.; Michael J. Con- 
ley, Hope, R. I.; A. R. Drake, Gate City Cotton 
Mill, College Park, Ga.; A. L. Eastwood, 229 E. 
Green St., Louisville, Ky.; Francis Chas. Howard, 
Spring St., West Easton, Pa.; C. C. Lister, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Frank E. Mayotte, 70 Commercial 
St., Adams, Mass.; Chas. E. Shaver, Huntsville, 
Ala.; Geo. I. Sidebottom, 16 Quincy St., Passaic. 
N. J.; John Swindells, 106 Liberty St., Fall River, 
Mass.; Arthur Thorpe, Piedmont, Ala.; Jno. H. E. 
Whiting, 37 Burt St., Adams, Mass. 

Cotton Spinning and Warp Preparation Course: 
Wm. Dearden, Uncasville, Conn.; Henry Richard, 
Jr., Uncasville, Conn.; Peter Thibault, 54 Second 
St., Norwich, Conn.; Odilon Turcotte, 89 Daniel 
St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Cotton Warp Preparation and Plain Weaving 
Course: Roy E. Jones, 276 Bridge St., Man- 
chester, N. H.; John Lachapelle, Ashland St., 
Jewett City, Conn. 

Fancy Cotton Weaving Course: O. J. Ludwick, 
Lexington, N. C.; W. A. Turner, Warrenville, 
a 

Complete Designing Course: Walter Arbenz, 
Hazelton, Pa.; Ernest Crowther, 41 O’Hara Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Alfred J. Guyer, 616 
Company St., York, Pa.; Lemuel W. Oquin, Wes- 
son, Miss.; Wm. Worsnop, 29 Lewis St., Central 
Falls, R. I.; Charles Molter, 90 Canton St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Theory Textile Designing Course: 
Frame, 440 Hart Lane St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cotton Designing Course: Archibald McNair, 
207 Plymouth St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Woolen and Worsted Designing Course: W. E. 
Hartshorn, 2 Houghton St., Madison, Me.; Thos. 
Kane, 53 Chase St., Burlington, Vt.; A. J. Vic- 
tory, Broad Brook, Conn.; Sylva A. Lareau, 611 
East School St., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Complete Woolen Course: R. G. Williams, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Woolen Carding and Spinning Course: Charles 
O. Dickenman, Norwich, Conn.; Henry Koehuke, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis.; George W. McLean, Ful- 
lerton, Cal.; E. C. Powers, Shaw St., Sanford, 
Me.; M. J. Ryan, Manchester Green, Conn.; John 
J. Shea, Medway, Mass.; Warren E. Taft, 267 Park 
St., Kenosha, Wis.; Houston Verga, Muncy, Pa. 

Woolen Warp Preparation and Weaving Course: 
John Collie, 164 Myrtle St., Lawrence, Mass.; A. 
W. Fairweather, 19 Hicks St., Utica, N. Y.; Frank 
Felber, Waterloo, N. Y.; Ben Gilbert, 17 Still- 
water Ave., Oldtown, Me.; Joseph Latraverse, 
Chaster St., Woonsocket, R. I.; A. G. Leach, 
Woodbury, Conn.; C. P. Moors, Lee, Me. 


Tno. 
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Special: 
town, Mass. 

The studies of these men have been conducted 
entirely on the International Correspondence 
Schools’ system by mail from a series of printed 
lectures studied by the students, from inquiries 
answered, from examinations corrected and criti- 
cised, thus affording ‘a system by which their 
practical work in the mill is supplemented by 
theoretical study in the evening, often under ad- 
verse conditions or meagre opportunities. The 
length of time taken for the completion of these 
courses has occupied from six months to four 
years according to the opportunities for study, the 
diligence displayed, and the number of instruc- 
tion papers in the course. Many of these men 
nave already been advanced to higher positions 
since they enrolled with the schools. 


Arthur G. Davis, 4 Phillips St., Water- 


———$ qq — 


Aiton Machine Co. 


At a recent meeting the following officers were 
chosen by the Aiton Machine Co.: president, 
Arthur S. Beves, formerly secretary and treasurer; 
Thos. A. Aiton re-elected vice president, and Jno. 
S. Showell, secretary. The company is bringing 
out some new machinery and is busy on orders. 

ee 


Finishing Compounds. 


The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New 
York, make a specialty of soluble oils, alizarine as- 
sistants, sizings and starches. With an extensive 
practical experience they unite a progressive scien- 
tific management, which keeps abreast of the times 
and in their well equipped laboratory trained 
chemists are continually experimenting to improve 
their products and find new ones for the benefit 
of their customers. They have been very success- 
ful in meeting special and exceptional conditions. 


SE —— 


_Enlargement of Machine Shops. 


The Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, Mass., 
have decided to bnild an addition to their erecting 


shop, the new part to be 100 by 50 feet. The addi- 
tional floor space is required for erecting garnett 
machines, metallic breasts, etc. This line of work 
was taken up by the Hunter Machine Co. about a 
year ago, and the product has been so favorably 
received by the trade that the development of 
the business has far exceeded their early expec- 
tations. 

The Hunter garnett machine is built from new 
designs and patterns and incorporates new and 
desirable features. They are made with 
number of cylinders, plain or with breast. 

re D 


any 


The following recent sales of horizontal centre- 
crank automatic engines completely enclosed, with 
forced lubrication under 15 Ibs. pressure, have been 
made by B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, Mass.; 
to High Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y.; 
Wrentham Hat Co., Wrentham, Mass.; City & 
Suburban Home Co., New York City; Missoula 
Light & Water Co., Missoula, Mont. 
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Australian Cotton in Liverpool. 





The first sale of Australian-grown cotton took 
place in Liverpool yesterday, July 27, at the sales- 
rooms of Messrs. Brancker, Boxwell & Co., Ex- 
change Buildings, when seventeen bales of a 
weight of about 230 lbs. each were on offer. There 
was a poor attendance of buyers. One bale of 
mixed qualities sold for 6 1/8d. per Ib., but the 
offers for the remainder were unsatisfactory. Two 
bales of alpaca grown from the kidney seed, yield- 
ing about 40 per cent. of lint, went up to 7 3/4d.; 
for three bales of silk only 7d. was offered, and 
for three bales of GG wool the highest bid was 
only 7 5/8d. Eight bales of wool drew a bid of 
7 1/2d. In these circumstances the cotton was 
withdrawn for private sale—Liverpool Cotton 
Gazette. 

QQ 


The ‘‘Trojan’’ Bale Tie. 


The De Haven Manufacturing Co., 50 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., reports a large increase 
in the number of mills using the “Trojan” bale tie. 
It is claimed that owing to the increased cost of 
jute and sisal rope the “Trojan” is much cheaper 
than either of these materials. It makes a neat, 
compact bale and has received the endorsement 
of a large number of users in foreign countries as 
well as in the United States. 

The De Haven Company recommends the 5/8- 
inch tie with oil finish for domestic use and the 
3/4-inch tie for export. Shippers cannot afford to 
neglect to investigate this improved method of 
baling cotton. 





A wool conveying system is being installed by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, Mass., for the 
Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass. 


PATENTS 


An Exposition of Safety Devices. 





The American Institute of Social Service will 
hold at 77th Street and Central Park West, New 
York City, in January next, an exposition of de- 
vices for safeguarding the lives and limbs of work- 
ing men and women, and for preventing accidents 
under the ordinary conditions of life and labor to 
which the general public is exposed. 

This will be the first exposition of the kind in 
this country, and it is surprising how far behind 
other nations we are in this respect. 

That expositions and museums have been of 
real value to countries is evinced by a comparative 
study of the number of accidents in Europe and 
in America, which shows that for the same number 
of men employed in a given trade, we have from 
two to nine times as many accidents as they have 
in European countries. 

The interest of manufacturers generally is solic- 
ited, as well as that of organizations whose special 
function is to improve the conditions of labor, and 
a widespread response is looked for to this request 
for representation in the nature of photographs, 
descriptive drawings, models, and as far as pos- 
sible, the devices themselves in actual operation. 

Requests for information regarding space should 
be made to Dr. William H. Tolman, Director, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Qe 


The new office building in process of erection in 
connection with the mammoth plant of Wood 
Worsted Mills, South Lawrence, Mass., is to be 
equipped throughout with a blower heating sys- 
tem, the apparatus for which, consisting of an 
engine driven fan and heater, is to be furnished 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, Mass. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


COMBING MACHINES. Sliver Conductor and 


Apron Guide for Wool. 828,968. James A 
Reynolds, Providence, R. I. 





FIG. I. 


FABRICS. Machine for Cutting Weft Pile. 827,- 


430. Oscar Drey, South Reddish, England. 


These improvements relate to weft-pile-cutting 
machines, and principally to those in which the 


fabric is operated upon in an endless condition and 
vhere at some int it is arranged fall in fold 
where at me point it 1s arranged to tall in folds, 
plaits, loops, or the like 


FIG. 2. 


The chief object of the invention is to provide 
simple and efficient means for maintaining a 
steady tension in the fabric in its course through 


the machine and in the process of pile-cutting. 
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COTTON GIN. 
York, N. Y. 

COTTON GIN BREAST 
William K. Stone, Hunt, Arkansas. 

COTTON. Method of Treating. 827,293. 
D. Burton, Boston, Mass. 

The invention consists in providing in a suitable 
tank a bath of water to which sufficient sodium 
carbonate is added to form a solution capable of 
producing electrolytic and into which a 


828,668. William H. Kenty, New 


HINGE. = 828,438. 


George 


gases, 


quantity of wool may be immersed for the purpose 
of cleansing and degreasing, and then immersing 


in the same solution a quantity of cotton, cotton 
fabric, or similar materials, for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing from the solution a certain amount of 
grease, in order to give to the cotton or other ma- 
terial an appearance and feel similar to that of 
wool. 

DRYING MACHINE. Continuous Roller. 
141. Bernhard Cohnen, 
many. 

FABRIC SCOURING MACHINE. Woven. 
827,504. Conrad Wilmsen, Viersen, Germany. 

FIBROUS MATERIALS. Apparatus for Sep- 
arating Oil or Grease from. 825,470. Nathan 
C. Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The object of this invention is 


829,- 
Grevenbroich, Ger- 


to provide a 


simple, inexpensive, and efficient apparatus in 

which oil and grease-soaked waste from machine- 

shops may be cleaned to permit it to be used 

again, and the oil and grease removed therefrom 

may be refined and used for lubricating purposes. 

FIBRE MATERIAL from Animal Tendons. 
Manufacturing. 827,102 Simon Kohn, 
Vienna, Austria 
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LOOM SHUTTLE. 829,259. John V. Cunniff 
and Joseph Lacroix, Fall River, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 927,082. Joseph P. Costello, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1QOQM SHUTTLE and Mechanism Operated 
Thereby. 828,360. William Williamson, and 
John Collinson, Manchester, England. 

LOOM SHUTTLE ‘MOTION. 829,376. Gio- 
vanni Giussani, London, England, assignor to 
Dyke, Waring, Crisp & Co., London. 

LOOM FILLING TENSION and 
Means. 28,922. Allan E. Burtt, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Co., 
Mass. 

LOOM TAKE UP. 827,130. 
well, Providence, R. I. 

LOOM TAKE UP for Narrow Ware. 
Simon W. Wardwell, Providence, R. I. 

The purpose of this invention is to provide 
means whereby during the weaving and in con- 


Controlling 
Hopedale, 
Hopedale, 


Simon W. Ward- 


827,129. 


junction therewith tape, ribbon, and similar nar- 
row fabrics shall be wound, preferably in helical 
coils, to form a self-sustaining package of greater 
length than the width of the fabric, thereby over- 
coming the entanglement and loss of time which 
occurs where the tape is wound in unstable flat 
coils. 

LOOM THIN PLACE DETECTOR. 828,534. 
William F. Clayton and Cliffon P. Bentley, 
Atlanta, Ga., assignors to Clayton & Bentley 
Co. 

LOOM THIN PLACE DETECTOR. 828,535. 
William F. Clayton, Atlanta, Ga., assignor to 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 

LOOM. Weft Replenishing. 827,586. Albert 
Walker, Arthur Walker and George Walker, 
Halifax, England. 

THREADS. Apparatus for the Production of 
Artificial. 827,434. Ernst W. Friedrich, Bla- 
ton, Belgium. 

THREADS from Short Fibre. 
826,859. Carl Kellner, 
gary. 

TWISTING MACHINES. Separator for. 
661. John A. Jamieson, Harrison, N. J. 

WOVEN FABRIC. 828,784. William M. Steven- 
son, Indian Orchard, Mass. 

WOOL TREATING Device. 
F. Johnson, Camden, N. J. 


Manufacture of. 
Vienna, Austria-Hun- 


828,- 


24,121. Thomas 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, ze BOSTON, [IASS. 


: _ BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


DIRECT .. .. 


wos ss EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 2050 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food — not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y¥ 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 























Bradford Durfee Textile School 


J. W. BAILEY, Principal. | Fall River, Mass. 














The textile field is not over 
crowded and a Course of Pra 
tical Instruction in all branches 
of the Cotton Industry will 
enable you to fill a good-paying 
position. You may becom: 
Manager of Carding, Spinning, 

‘4 : | Weaving, Designing and Dyeinz 

. i * Departments of Textile Mills 


4 ft * <a. q Eventually you may become a 
VY, 1 hy im. \\ ’ Mill Superintendent. Our 
if : School offers exceptional ad 


U3 q HANG | ~*~ vantages. Equipment and 
| ! facilities acknowledged second 
Write for full infor 
















to none. 
mation. 












Hnowing what to do 
and Knowing how to 
do it is a-short 
cut success 
















to 














Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill sup 
classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. t 


Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they des 
invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, : « . we 


¢ Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 


this classified list. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Acetylene Generators. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 

Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Dean & Main. 

Ferguson, John W. 
Asphalt Tanks. 

Beaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 

Hogg, Jas., Machine Co, 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Bchofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Bale Ties. 

DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Balling Machine. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 


Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 


Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Belting. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
—See also Mill Supplies. 


Belt Dressing. 

Boston Belting Co. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 

Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Belt Lacing Machines. 

Birdsboro Steel 
Co. 

Bindings. 

—See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Kiers. 


Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


Cotton 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Blowers and Blower 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
America: Textile Specialty Mchy. 
Co. 


Foundry & Machine 


Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Boiler Inspection and 
ance, 
—See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boilers. 
—See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Boxes (Paper). 
—-See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 
—-See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Bridges. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Insur- 


Brushers. 


| Calico 


| 


——See Napping Machines. 


Brushes. 
Felton, 8. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Printers’ Machinery | 

and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

— Bee also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 

Canvas Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 


Ma- 


| Card Clothing. 


Systems. | 


Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Company. 
Indian Orchard Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 


| Card Feeds. 


——See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


lies, whose names appear in the following 
he Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 


refer them to proper sources. 


Such omissions 


Case and Barrel Tracks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Go. 
Solvay Process Co, 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface, 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
— See Cutting Machinery. 
Cloth Stretchers, 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Go. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Color Kettles. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Comb Aprons. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| Concrete Work and Construc- 


tion, 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—-See Blowers & Blower Systems. 

Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 

Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
—-See Paper Tubes. 

Copper Print Rollers. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co 

Coppersmiths. 

Badger, B. B., & Sons Co. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 

i pany. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Wonalancet Company. 
Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton Machy—cont. Dust Collectors E Y 
J e lectrie C . 
Ashworth Bros. Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. Eastman tena — 
Barker, James. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. F 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. | Bowes Cc 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. | Dyers, Bleachers and Fimish-| Buffalo Forge Co. 


Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. | ers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Brophy’s, T., Sons. Set see, _ 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. Davidson, J. F. |} Mass. Fan Co i 
Draper Company. | Fairhill Bleachery. Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 


Easton-Burnham Co. Fawell, Arthur. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 


Elliott & Hall. | Firth & Foster Co. Mach 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. | Greenwood, R., & Bault. Soot ewer a ie _ co 


Firth, William, Co. Home Bleach & Dye Works. 

Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. | Ingrahamville Dye Works. a y 

Howard & Bullough American Mach.| Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. Wing Ld. Mis. Co Mfg. Co. 
Co. Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. ng, a s- ” 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. Peerless Co. Electric Lamps. 

Kip-Armstrong Co. | Providence Mills Mfg. Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Kitson Machine Co. | Rowland, Samuel. | Electric Lighting. 


Leigh, Evan A. D 
yeing, Drying, Bleaching and General Electric Co. 
Lowe, Stuphen C. Finishing Machinery. Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
ell Mac P- | Aiton Machine Co. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Mason Machine Works. | 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. ae o— Co. Electric Hoists. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. or <0. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. —— — ey S. Electric Motors. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. | 47jiion + teu re ; Birch, | CTocker-Wheeler Co. 
Providence Machine Co. ) . = * | General Electric Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. eo Limited. | Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
aa. Ce aaa Shops. Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. — . Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks ng, J., Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Buffalo Forge Co. Elevators. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. : Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. Morse, Williams & Co. 
, G. W., oe Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Salem Elevator Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Matwietle, T. C.. Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. oe “David ve CO. Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
Whitin Machine Works. —— 4 a & iery and Knit Goods, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. cote, Jonn, n. Walther, Otto. 
Hopkins Machine Works. ° 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. Hunter, James, Machine Co. Pettes & Randall Co. 
Co. Kenyon, D. R., & Son. Engine Stops. 
—— _—~. Co. Klauder- Weldon. Dye Dyeing Machine Co. Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
& ipstein, A 
Riley, C. B., Compan Loch — es Bagineers’ Supplies. 
Stoddard, Haserick, p. Richards & Co. Leyland, Thos., & Co. oulton, P. A. 
Cotton Softeners. Parks & Woolson Machine Co. Engravers. 
Bosson & Lane. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Smith Bros. 
Cotton Waste. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Exhaust Heads. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. Rice, Barton & Fales Co. Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Ce. 
Charles, W. B. pnt et oo a Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cranes. rocco Engineering he 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). aie 
Crayons. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. Vacuum Process Co. Feed Water Heaters. 
Lowell Crayon Co. Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Cutter for Knit Goods. Dye House Cans. Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Eastman Machine Co. Hill, James, Mfg. Co. Feed Water Pumps. 
Langston, Samuel M. Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Cutting Machinery. a. | ae A Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Eastman Machine Co. Dye Sticks. °« Feed Water Purifiers. 


Dextrine. Philadelphia Water Purificati Co. 

Bailey, Frank. on 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. Haedvich, EM. Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Dobbies. D Tu The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. ye bs. Feeds. 


- Loom : Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
cates Go. w., Mf. fy Dyestuffs and Chemicals. ——See Automatic Feeds. 


American Dyewood Co. Felt Hardeners. 
Drawing Rolls. Atteaux, F. E., & Co. Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. Berlin Aniline Works. Felting Machinery. 


Dryers. Bischoff & Co. Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
American Blower Co Bosson & Lane. Filt 
: Cassella Color Co. ers. 


American Drying Machinery Co. American Water Softener Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, a & Chemical Co. Norwood Engineering Co. 

prop.) Ford, J. B., Co. Phila. Water Purification Co., The 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. Wortner. L. B. Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. Gelssnheimer & Co. The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
| neve ore. Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. Finishing Machinery. 
Detterwerts, E “W.. & Sons Co. Klipstein, A., & Co. —See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
iinshae Jas. - hine Co. Leyland, Thos., & Co. Finishing. 
Kenyon, D _ Son. Metz, H. A., & Co. Fire Brick. 
‘om wan Go. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. — wane on Fire Extinguishers. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. ol oa te & Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Fire Hose. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. nea Chemical Works, Ltd. Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. | Fire Hydrants. 
Vacuum Process Co. — Lighting. Norwood Engineering Co. 
Dry Goods Trucks. —See Tapes. Braids and Edgings. Fire Insurance. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. | Electrical Construction. Home Insurance Co. 
Drying Boards. Crocker-Wheeler Co. Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
Bull, William C. | General Electric Co. dows. 
Pearson, J. T. Murphy. Harry F., & Co. Radger. FE. B., & Sons Co. 
Dusters. | Sturtevant, B. F., Company. Fire Pumps. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. ——_See Pumps. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





The World Over 
The Sturtevant System of 


Heating and Ventilation 


is used where perfect- 

ion is desired. It was 

selected for the equip- 

ment of the magnifi- 

cent works of Ludwig, 

Loewe & Co., at Ber- 

lin; a plant that has set 

the ideal for all others. 

Every foot of heat- 

ing surface is massed 

in a steel plate casing 

in connection with the 

fan which draws air from the purest source, forces it 

through heater and delivers it under pressure to every part of 
the building. 

Treatise No. 112 tells about the system. 


B. F. SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Gener- 


ating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 


ie PO AT oe a 


LS Stato. Sg ae cab 


a ee 
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David Gessner 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 


Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Gears. 


Machinery. Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Ltd. Gear Cutting. 
Fluted Rolls. : Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
ee 7 Machine Works Gear Cutting Machine. 
Tea, E . A. Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. Generating Sets. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. Buffalo Forge Co. 
Flyers. | Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. | Sturtevant, B. B., Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. Grate Bars. 


Tupper, W. W., & Co. 
Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 


Seowardere. Gut Cords and Strings. 


Wentworth, M. W. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. Heating. 
Friction Clutches. — See Ventilating. 


—See Clutches. Heddles. 
Friction Cones. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Evans, G. Frank. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Fuel Economizers. | Hoisting Apparatus. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. Economy Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. eo =. in 
, . Co. 
Falling Mills for Woolen | Hosiery Boards. 
Goods. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
Garnetts. | American Moistening Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. | Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. | 
Satine Hydro Extractors. 
Gas n ° American Tool & Machine Co. 
Jones, Lewis. Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Gassing Machines. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
*tubbs, Joseph. Riley, C. B., Company. 
Gauges. Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Alphabetical 


| Insulating and Braiding Silks. 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Insurance, Fire and for Loss 


of Profits. 
Home Insurance Co. 


Ironing Machines for Knit 


Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery C 


| Jacquards. 


Halton’s Thomas, Sons. 


Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 


mings, Etc. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charlies, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 


chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine © 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 


Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 


Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Flentje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Hilecher, G. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 

Jones, Lewis. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Koch, Edward W. 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 



















acknowledges this. 


Anything that tends to ease the warp thread is of benefit because 


They make no fly and collect none. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Our Heddle Eye is solid metal 


The warp thread has a 


smooth steel 






it tends to lessen broken warp threads. 


One proof that our Heddle is easier on the warp threads lays in 


the fact that we can crowd 50% more of our Heddles in a given space 


Steel 


Knitting Mach.—cont, 


Lamb Knitting Mach, Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co 

Ives, Loyal T. 

Jarrard Needle Company. 

Kolb, Frank E. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 

Treat, Orion. 

Wardwell Needle Co. 

Labeling Machines. 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 

General Electric Co. 

Sawyer-Mann Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Leather. 

Bowes, L. M.. Co. 

Loom Clutches. 

Natl. Brake & Clutch Co. 

Loom Pickers. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 


on the heddle frame than any other heddle made. 


Tell us the work you want to do and we will send details. 


Heddle 


1842 Germantown Ave., 


Loum Repairs and Parts. 
Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. | 
Draper Company. | 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. | 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loopers. 

Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricators. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible 
Lumpers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Gerry, George, & Son. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Whitin, The D. E., Co. 

Mails. 

Walder, J. 


Measuring 


Co. 


and Folding Ma- 
chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


surface 


Every user of our Heddles 


Manufacturing 
Philadelphia. 







to rest on. 


Co. 


Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Dean & Main. 

Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


| Mercerizers. 


Greenwood & Bault, R. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 

Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Metallic Fire-prootf Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Mill Architects. 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Mill Brushes. 

—See Brushes. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 
——See Sewing Machines and Supplies 


Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Barker, James. 

Buckley’s, Benj., Son, Gun Mill. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Paston-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Glaser Mfg. Co. 
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Mill Supplies —cont 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Kolb, Frank DB. 
lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Main Belting Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Murphy, EB. W., & Co. 
Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richardson Bros. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Motors. 
— See Electric Motors. 


Napping Machinery. 

American Napping Machine Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Borchers, Richard C., & Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Noils (Silk). 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Oil Cups. 

Tucker, W. & C. F. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Murphy, EB. W., & Co. 

New York & New Jersey Lubr:cant 


Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Oil Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. & C. F. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 

Merwin Paper C 

Richardson bros. 

Bmyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Plastic Cement. 

Griffin Roofing Co 


GRIFFIN 


506 W. 26 ST 


na 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


'neumatic Conveying. 

— See Ventilating. 
Portable Hoists. 

Larrabee, Jno. E. 

Power Transmission Machin- 


ery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Preparatory Machinery 

ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Hart. Charles. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Pressure Regulators. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Printing Machinery (Cloth). 


Co. 


(Cot- 


Pulley Covering. 
Warren Company, The. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pamp Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 

Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Rag Pickers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Ramie Tops and Noils. 

Tierney, Frank A. 

Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 

Reed and Harness Manufac- 

turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 


See Power Transmitting Machinery. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
! 
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Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Roofing. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roller Coverers. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Rubber Rolls. 
American Wringer Co. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Clark, Geo. P. 


| Ruberoid Roofing. 


Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines, 


Merrow Machine Co. 


| Schools. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron | 


Bradford-Durfee Textile School. 
Lowell Textile School. 

New Bedford Textile Schoul 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 

——See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 


Separators. 
Draper Co., The. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 

Walter & Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Oc 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

—-See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shearing Machinery. 

—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Work. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Coe. 
Shell Rolls. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 


| Shoddies, 


——See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 


—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


ROOFING COMPANY 


YORK CiTy 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


BADGER AND AVON AVE 


NEWARK 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


co} 5 ae eta 


TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT ADVANCE OVER 


FLAT OR STEEP ROOFS. 


CITY PRICES 















Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


Skylights. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Slag and Gravel. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 









(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


, 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


Appreciate good roofing and many can attest to the lasting qualities of 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


TRADE MARE REGISTERED 


STANDARD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 
It is the original weather-proof, 
Resists the great heat and the acid fumes of dyehouses, etc. 
resisting. Contains no tar. 
outlast tin and iron. 


elastic and acid 


In stock in large cities. 


Ghe STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 
100 William St., New York. 


Stoddard, Haserick, 

Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Spinning Frames. 

—-See Cotton Machinery. 

Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough American Ma- 

chine Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 

Spool Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works. 

Spools. 

— See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 

Spoolers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 

Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Boilers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Boller Insurance. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 

Steam Boxes. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 

Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 

Steam Specialties. 

Butterworth, H W., Sons Co. 
Croaby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 


Richards & Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


Especially useful on saw tooth roofs. 
Let us send you samples and booklet R. 


MARSHALL 


resisting roofiing. 
Highly fire 
Will 


Murphy, Harry F., 
Sturtevant, b. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 

Albany Steam Trap Co. 

American Blower Co. 

Moulton, P. A. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 

chines. 


& Co. 


Hill, D. H. 


| Stop Motion for Looms. 


——See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Cypress Lumber Co. 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Lewis, H. F., & Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, 2 Co. 
Chapin, George W 
Friedberger-Aaron “Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Ete. 
Tenter Clips. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools. 
—-See Schools. 
Ticketing Machinery. 
—See Labeling Machines. 
Tiering Machines. 
Meonomy Engineering Co. 
Larrabee, Jno. E. 
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A. D. LITTLE. 
H. J. Skinner 

S. Mork 

A. Olmsted 
F.Sammet 
C. Pinkerton 
Ww 


H. 
F. 
c. 
t. 
E. . Wiggins 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Specialists in the 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


93 Broad St., BOSTON 
Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
MATERIAL 
AND 
PROCESSES 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Time Checks. 
American Railway Supply Co. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Trolleys. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Trucking. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


Trucks. 
Clark, Geo. P. 


Turbines. 
—See Water Wheels. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

New York Blower Co. 

Nichols, E. M. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

t's, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Birocco Engineering Co. 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- | 


ery. 

Altemus, be K. 

Draper mpany. 

Mutwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Wa Stop Motions. 

ym A Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


Birch, _ Arlington Mch. Works. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’'s Clocks. 
| Nanz & Co. 

| Pettes & Randall Co. 

| Water Chemists. 

| The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
| Seaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Softeners. 


Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Towers. 
Caldwell, W. H., Co. 
Tippett & Wood. 


Water Wheeis. 

| Dayton Globe Iron Works. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 


Wheels, Iron and Rubber. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


Winders. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


| Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
| Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winches. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


| Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 

| Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Woodworking Machinery. 

| Deflance Machine Works. 

Wool, 

| Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


' Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


| Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
| Schofield, Wm., Co, 
| Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
| Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Rilcy, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| 
| Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
| ery. 
| Altemus, Jacob K. 
| American Drying Machinery Co. 
| American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Barker, James. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
| Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Woolen Machinery. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 


| Wool, Seen eatiens Process 
or. 
Heyer, Charles H. 


Wool Oliling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 


Wool Oils. 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co 


Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


‘Wool Washing, Preparing ané¢ 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Bvan A. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 





Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


GUT corDs |IS$toeddard 


are stronger than leather We importa most complete and extensive 





or rawhide and more flexible line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 


Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Baseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest improvements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


icat i arties c i 
For Harness Straps, Jacquard municate with parties contemplating 


any additions or changes in mill equip- 
Cords, Shuttle Changing Cords ments and to send circulars describing 
or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted to 


. i . . 
stand strain without break or wear, Gut answers at length, our machines and supplies. 


this purpose, Regular sizes as shown. Write 

for prices- 

M. W. Wentworth 0, 
Manufacturer of Gut Strings 


Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. 152-8 CONGRESS STREET, a BOSTON 
8 CURREKR STREET, BRADFORD, ENG. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, BOURSE BLDG. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Cotton Yarns. Orswell Mills. Littauer, Ludwig. 

Ballou Yarn Co. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. Malcolm Mills Co. 

Catlin & Co. Skerry, A. T., & Co. Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Dana Warp Mills. Harness Twine. Silk Noils. 

Eddy & Street. Ballou Yarn Co. | Tierney, F. A. 

Grant Yarn Co. Fawcett, Hughes. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. Moore, C., & Co. Silk Yarns. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Chapin, Geo. W. 

Indian Orchard Co. : a Knitti Yaras Cheney Bros. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. Hosiery an n ng > Eddy & Street. 

Littauer, Ludwig. Boyer, B. F., Co. | Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

Lorimer, E. D. Chapin, George W. | Sauquolt Silk Mfg. Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. Daly, James E. 

M hery, J. R., Co Greene & Daniels Mtg. Co. Spool Cotton. . 
enon ae - i‘ Harding, Whitman & Co. Warren, W., Thread Works. 
Orenell Mite ™ Hyde, E. 8. Tussah Waste. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. Littauer, Ludwig. Clemoncon, B. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Jenckes ——— Co. Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. Mitchell, James E., Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Monument Mille. Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. Skerry, A. T., & Co. Bddy & Street 

Faweett, Hughes. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. . 


Hyde, B. 8. 
Littauer, Ludwig. Mercerized Yarns. Jenckes Spinning Co. 


ae Fred, & Co. Harding, Whitman & Co. | Littauer, Ludwig. 

erney, F. A. Harper, EB. G. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

G ay Indian Orchard Co. Skerry, A. T., & Co. 

ae Serie Littauer, Ludwig. Solis, Andrew J., IJr., & Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. Lorimer, B. D. Speed & Stephenson. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. ehomaaias eeaetaen 
Harding, Whitman & Co. Montgomery, J. R., & Co. = ; 


Littauer, Ludwig. Fred, & Co. Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
—— 7 — See aaa. H., & Co. ona See 
ae r : Mohair Yarns. | ae 


Glazed Yarns. Harding, Whitman & Co. Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Ballou Yarn Co, Littauer, Ludwig. Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. Montgomery, J. R., & Co. ° 


Littauer, Ludwig. 
Hi P , : 
os bane wd && Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk) Pocasset Worsted Co. 


Littauer, Ludwig. Noils, Etc. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 


Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Lori , vm. y Co. Indian Orchard Co. 
Malcom ius co” Fenekes Bptaming Co Speed & Stephenson 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 















A. D. LITTLE. 
H. J. Skinner 
S. Mork 
Imsted 
Sammet 
Pinkerton 
Wiggins 
















H. 
F. A. 
Cc. F. 
T.C. 
E.w. 





Time Checks. 
American Railway Supply Co. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Trolleys. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Trucking. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


Trucks. 
Clark, Geo. P. 


Turbines. 
— fee Water Wheels. 
Twine. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Bros. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

New York Blower Co. 

Nichols, E. M. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schnitzer, Chas. H. 

Birocco Engineering Co. 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 


Chemistry of Cellulose 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


93 Broad St., BOSTON 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 
Specialists in the 


Watchman's Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Towers. 
Caldwell, W. E., 
Tippett & Wood. 


Water Wheelis. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Wheels, Iron and Rubber. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


| Winders. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- | 


ery. 

Altemus, 1 K. 

Draper mpeny. 

Mntwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Lid. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 

Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 


Kenyon, 

Philadelp hia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B.. 


Altemus, J. EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 


Payn 
Universal Winding Co, 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winches. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 


| Wood Pulleys. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Wool. 

Stoddard, oe Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

| Wool O11 Compound. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Smith & Forbush 2 Machine Co. 
Wool aes Compound. 
Ford, J. 

India Aieait Works. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


and Fibres 



















CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
MATERIAL 
AND 
PROCESSES 














Leigh, Evan A. 
Riicy, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
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ery. 
Altemus, Jacob EK. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Barker, James. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 


A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofield, William, Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machirie & Press Co. 


Woolen Machinery. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 


Wool, wena eaaias Process 
or. 
Heyer, Charles H. 


Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood, & Son. 


Wool Oils. 
Born 


©, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


‘Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 


Philadelphia ~~ Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. a Company. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest inprovements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


§& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 





GUT CORDS 


are stronger than leather 
or rawhide and more flexible 





For Harness Straps, Jacquard 
Cords, Shuttle Changing Cords 


or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted to 
stand strain without break or wear, Gut answers 
this purpose, Regular sizes as shown. Write 
for prices- 


M. W. Wentworth 


Manufacturer of Gut Strings 
Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
‘CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 


Littauer, Ludwig. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Léttauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 

Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 

Orswell Millis. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns, 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, B. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Léttauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 





Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Daly, James E. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
& Co. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Harper, EB. G. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, EB. D. 
Lorimer, Wm. <4 & Sons Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etec. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 


Silk 


| Silk Noils, 


Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 

Eddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Spool Cotton. 


Warren, W., Thread Works. 


Tussah Waste. 
Clemoncon, B. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Milis. 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, B. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


| Woolen Yarns. 


Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
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It Wouldn’t Do You Any Good to 
Have a Flywheel Accident Just Now 


It would cost a lot of money, even if nobody happened to be injured or killed ; 
and if you were forced to shut down for a week or two you'd lose some 
business. Of course, that’s none of our business, except that it’s our business 
to prevent such accidents through the installation of the 


Monarch Engine-Stop and Speed Limit System 


a system which, in scores of cases, has saved lives and property by its prompt, 
automatic action—a system which has mever failed to act in case of over- 
speeding—a system which will quickly save its cost in flywheel insurance 
premiums alone. E ngine idle only one hour to make connections. Send, 
today, for **The Protection of a Monarch” and find out just what the Monarch 
System has done for others—may be for some in your line and locality. 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 127 £. 12th St. New York. 


Boston, MAss., 310 Congress Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I., 75 Westminster St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 136 No. 13th St. BALTIMORE, MD., Room 947 Equitable Building. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Room 1501 Fisher Building. SAN FRANCiSCO CAL., 63 First St. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Room 321 Trust Building. SALT LAKE City, UTAH, 313-314 Atlas Block. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Mutual Life Building LONDON, ENG., 67A Shaftsbury Ave. 








INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION 


| ‘*OVERLOCK” MACHINE 

| (Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) ; 
Patent twice upheld by U. S Courtof Appeals 

' 

j 





Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


General Offices: 





658 Broapwary, cor. Bonp Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MILAN 











LONDON DRESDEN BRUSSELS NOTTINGHAM 
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Continental Latch Needle Co. .. 252! Heyer, Charles H. .........0++-08 209 | Murphey, E. W., & Co. .......0.- 52 
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Murphy, Harry F., & Co. . 45 | Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. ........... 213 | Textile Finis I C 
Nanz, T., & Co. .. nae necenenccse SEO) ROROGe RIE. TING, ccccccacce 194 a Ln ey 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 250 | Sargent’s, C. G., Sons ............ 22 | Th: Edw: 

f National Brake & Clutch Co, ... 35 | Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. .......... 218 Tnnrene edward M & Co. «..... 233 
New Bedford Textile School .... 250 | Scaife, W. B., & Sons ............ 199 | pj ee, G., & Son .......+.. 44 
New England Butt Co. .......... 206 | Schnitsler, Chas. HH. .....ciccceses 255 Toner’ TANK A. .seerereseseees 215 
New York Blower Co. ............ 196 | Schofield, ‘Geo. L. .............-.. 197 | Lippett & Wo0d .........-sesserees a 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- Schofield, William, Go.’ .......77. | ee ar netteeees 

RE: SE. eran cadeceebentavesewenn 213 | Schwartz, L.--H. A., & Co. ..... 39 | Tov ey, be See & Co. 
New Process Rawhide Co. ....... 47 | BCOCE Gy WBMS cccccccccccccsccce 8 a fg. CO. «..... 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. ..........s000 225 | Sellers, Wm., & Co. .......-...-... 48 | great. Orion, «.--..+e+0 
Sy og. aan babieagpeenes 49 | Shaw, ‘Victor, Ring Traveler Go. 43| Lucker. W. & C.F. ..... 
Norwich Belt Mfg. Go., Inc. .... 196 | Shultz Belting Co. .............c.. 194 | Tupper, W._W.. & Go. 3 
Norwood Engineering at sccscns Simpson Bros. Corporation ..... 56 Turner, J. S.. Mfg. Co. »..-...++ 82 
Nye & Tredick Company ........ 238 | Sirocco Engineering Co. ......... 197 Union Special Machine Co. ...... 247 
AEE IE. cc cccutimonsannscasae 214 | Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. ...... 929 | Universal Winding Co. .......... 3 
Page Needle Co. ..........ccccseee SOE | GMNEER TOURED. cic ciccccccccccecane — | Vacuum Process Co. ............. 51 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. ...... 232| Smith, Drum & Co. ............277 214 | Walder, J. p....sssseeeeeeeeseeseeees 43 
" arks S Woolson Mch. — : 27 | Smith, & Morgam, Co. ......ccce 255 Sea aan ee ee eters a 
aw ‘tu e n ay “| > ; ep NPR RF nee eee ee 
gtucket Dysing & Blesching | Smite S Timea! Machine Co... 38 | Walworth Manutactaring Go. 
Paxton & O'Neill Smythe, J. L. N., Co. Outside Back Cover 
Payne, Geo. W., Solis, Andrew J., Jr., Ward & Vandergrift .............. 54 
PORNOUE. 2 Re ccesenuses aa Solvay Process Co. Wardwell Needle Co. ...........+ 252 
Peerless Compan Southern Railway .... MENS  dilenchvcnskicccdvncebes 200 
Pettes & Randall’ Speed & Stephenson Warren, W., Thread Works .... 215 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co... 17 | Spence & Rideout ................. Weimar Bros. 207 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co... 256 | Stafford, Geo. W., Co. Wentworth, M. W. 
Philadelphia Textile School ..... Bee | CRO Gs BION icin cccisccccsccees West Indies Chemical Works, 
Phila. Water Purification Co. ... 50| Standard Machine Co. ............ 251 EtG, ——_ ceccccsccsccccccccccesccses 
Plymouth Cordage Co. .......... 206 | Standard Paint Co. ........ccsse0« 189 | Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. ............ See 1, REE cove jacaccesanenchees 197 C,.  nqncecsacesscacoeesegeces cece 
Power Specialty Co. .............. 26 | Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ............ 187 | Whiteley, Wm., & Sons, Ltd. ... 20 
Providence Machine Co. ......... TE) ee, MEU Se GO... cece cccesccsce 233 | Whitin Machine Works .......... 6 
Providence Mills Company ...... 226 | Stephenson Mfg. Co. ...........+.- 47 | Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 43 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 210| Whiton, D. E., a De sees oe 
Se I MEE, pichinncdesnucbasocen 19 | Sternberg, Fred, & Co. ........... 213 | Wildman o"t.,.S aakinasdwomnuee> 236 
Richardson Bros. ...........+.++++ 225 | Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. ........ 215 | Willcox ibbs Sewing Ma- 
Riley, C. E., Company ........... 181 | Stoddard. Haserick, Richards & STIL cnn cadednseseranceeeees 192 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. ...... 254 ah, -giecuupnidthssraceececmeones 191 | Wilson & Co., Barnsley, Ltd. .. 26 
Riverdale Woolen Co. ...........- ee | CU, CORON  cevcsvcvevecesiveves 30 | Wing, L. J., Mfg. Ra. anualcavewumee 222 
Rock Island System .............- 199 | Sturtevant, B. FF, CO. .ccccecccoce IGE | WORTORGOM, C.  cccccccccccccccecccse 199 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical ESE, Wis Wo cthvcdccdecyeccsceseses 198 | Wonalancet CO. ......cccccccccceee 207 
Mh. ethan vadbie entreestecs econ 229 Sykes, Walter F., & Co. ........ 231 | Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. 
Rowland, Samuel ...........--.++5 226 |Taunton-New Bedford Copper COs canensyeccecensvesssosvocrece 
Ryle, William, & Co. ............. 218 7” Pare Pbinnbeneesoesaeenes 232 | Woonsocket Mach & Press Co. 2 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops .. 5 | Tavlor, Jas. ........... .. 240| Worcester Warp Compressing 
eS SE ae &7 | Tebbetts, B. La, & CO. occcccccccce 45 PERCRING CO... cssiccecvvivooessece 
Salem Elevator Works .......... 48 | Textile Machine Works ssenananae 196 | Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. .......... 55 





Salvator Transfer, boo 
Manufacturers’ Forwarding 


370-372 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 


Telephone Connection. 


Anything in Textiles H. & D. 
Left-overs, ants, odds and end: lar— 
big ar Wetls lots quickly ternediuesceds. * Weken FEINGOLD 


in want of a quick turn over send samples 
and state quantities to Feingold. That’s their 10 BEDFORD ST. 
business and they work at it. BOSTON, MASS. 












* 
First cost and final cost are two 
rs OSs widely different, widely a ina OS 
costs, and final cost—‘‘ cost by th 
year’’—is real cost. On a ‘cost by the ye’ > basis Shultz 


Sable Rawhide Belting is Cheapest 


as compared with any tanned-all-through leather belting because it lasts 
longer and has a ¢hird more pulling power. Surface Tanning and Rawhide 
Interior are the reasons and Book No. 6 tells about them. There’s proof 
back of every word of our claims—a 60 days’ trial in your plant at our 
expense. Get the book before you forget it— No. 6. 


Shultz Belting Company, St. Louis, [Mlo. 


New York, 111 Chambers St. Boston, 114 High St. Philadelphia, 116 N. Third St. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 





Westinghouse 
Direct Motor—Drive 


The Ideal Motive Power for driving Textile Mill Machinery 
al i 


ee oe 





poe TW r T nT The steady speed of direct electric 
(ALC aE ci O00 drive results in a better quality of 


Teeres i , 
see product. The 


elimination of 
shafting, pulleys and belting 
makes a mill cleaner, lighter, safer 


and more economical to operate. 





Spinning Frames Direct Driven by Westinghouse Induction Motors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all large cities. For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 














p Advancing! 
Be Abreast of the Times. 


Competition will not wait on indifference. You cannot afford to 
ignore the improvements which gave time and money. 


THE KIP-ARMSTRONG 


mexne ECONOMY vices | 


Mark an important epoch in the history of Textile Machinery. 
The Most Remarkable Inventions of the Century. 












H-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP-MOTION 


Already proved the Most Practical Motion on the Market. 


. . : 
| Westcott-Potter Sliver Evener Drawing Machine 
Eliminates Two Drawings, Reduces Floor Space 6624% and Number of Operators 50% 





with Wonderful Improvement in Quality. 


Batten-Hayes Additional Top Stripper 
For Revolving Flat Cards 
Increases Cotton Carding Production from 25 (o 35% and Improves Quality. 


| Hip-Armstrong Company 


K-A | Write for Literature. PAWTUCKET. R. I., U. S. A. 
} ; =? nee D. 
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Plans, Specifications and 


DEAN & MAIN, 
superintendence for the ° e ° Jaluations and 
Constractionor neorgan | MLi]] Engineers and Architects, | crrintetor sale, Reo, 


ization of Textile Plants 
including Steam an 
Water Power. 


1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, Taxes or Insurance, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





JOHN W. FERGUSON, 
Builder and 


GLASER MANUP’G CO. | General Zontractor. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS References made to some of 
BUILDERS OF THE MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. the largest mill owners in the 


Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 


HAWLEY DowN DRAFT FURNACE | Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


SPECIALTIES IN 


CROMPTON, MURKLAND and KNOWLES |} TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


LOOM PARTS AND TRIMMINGS 


eetaeaiae a . ‘ THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Grinding and Repairing of all kinds of Shear- - 
ing Machinery a Specialty. Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 
Repairs to all makes of Steam Boilers for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 


| h L . indl ding, etc. Wind , D bs 
| 2731-33-35 North 6th St., | PHILADELPHIA, PA. eee a acninss. Rocio, Singuinn ant Yinkainy Waekinens, 
iia Bnocial ES ikcoieers. 


ss THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. ii 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 
SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING 
ores & Belting Butts, Worsted Comb & Gill Box Aprons. 


Sen ll Supplice, **Tau-Bo”’ Rawhide Picker Leather. 

ensile strength of Combination Tanned Belting is nearly 100 per cent. 

Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. greater than best Oak Leather made. It is pliable and will transmit 50 per 
cent. more power; a 90 days free trial belt will prove this fact. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. | NOR anor” ng pee 33 N. Cuneh m. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. Antone Se and 


189 Frent Street, NEW YORK. li. 


Branch Offices: a Aniline Colors. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. DYESTUFFS, 
31 So. Front Street, Phila, Pa. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 



















Our Reversible Fans with 
One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 
They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 
Write for Circular M-1. 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMP’Ys, 


149 Broadway, New York. 25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Bucyrus, O. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
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PATENTS CRossy & CRECoRY, 


JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 
Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam enginecring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge fer 
preliminary advice. Personai consultation best when possible. 





Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted Wlachinery 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 
Solicitors 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. FARRAR & SONS, Hallfax, England. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 





I CAN SELL YOUR PATENT 


My New [lethod brings quick results. Send for booklet. 
O. J. HAEGLER, 14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
. WoOoLEN 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery Machinery 
ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Send for list and state what is wanted. Agent for the Westen Hydro Extracter. 





si, “SIROCCO” 
meat Blowers and 
; | ‘Y Exhausters 


pe a For Ventilation, Heating, Cooling, Drying, etc. 





ee Save Space, 
\ Save Weight, 
Save Power. 





SIROCCO ENGINEERING CO., 22 Thames St., New York. 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 16 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILB WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded, If replies 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and include side head and 
address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 


Wanted. Batt and Lap Machine for making 
Mattress Batts Address Barcalo Mfg. Co., Buf- 
f es 


FOR SALE. 


One Davis & Furber Napper, 


8o inch, 20 rolls, latest pattern, nearly new. 


One Parkhurst Burr Picker, 


20 inch Double Cylinder. 


One Kitson Rag Picker, 
38 inch Cylinder, 14 inch face. 
ALL IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION. 
Also: — 
Two 3% inch Nye & Tredick Sleevers. 
One 4 inch Nye & Tredick Sleever. 
Two 4% inch Nye & Tredick Sleevers. 
In use about one year. 


Write THE BRISTOL MFG. CO. 


BRISTOL, Conn. 








W. F. Suttill, Lille, France, Import House for 
Textile Apparatus, Sole Agent for France and 
Belgium, since 1886, of leading British Cotton Ma- 
chinists, Expert in Ring Spinning and Doubling, 
desires to introduce approved American Novelties. 
Highest references given and required. 


“=m CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


bs Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 










== — , prices. H. F. LEWIS & C0., Ltd. 


ot 316 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


MAPLE LOCS 


FOR ROLLERS. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


BEETLE STICKS, ETC. 
E. L. BASS, Randolph, Vt. 


WANTED TO RENT 


IN THE VICINITY OF LOWELL, MASS. 
Mill suitable for weaving and finishing with 
20,000 square feet or more floor space, water 
or steam power. Address giving particulars, 
‘*Power,’’ care Textile World Record. 











Speed & Stephenson 
Textile Machinery Importers 


170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
LIST OF MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


2 2 Spindle Gill Boxes 1— 2 Spindle Gill Box 5—168 Spinning Frames 
14 x 9 Bobbin, \' Pitch. 12 x 8 Bobbins, 3\4' Pitch. By Smith & Sons. 
12 Fallers up and 6 down, 3/8 Pitch of screw, Without Spindles. 


16 pins per inch. 


w 
aw 


Spindle Gills 9 x 14 Bobbin, 2— 4 Spindle Drawing Boxes 


17 Pins per inch. 


1— New Boyd Flyer Twister 
200 Spindles, 3';" Pitch, 


4% Pitch of Screw, 4° Front Roll, 10" Pitch, 33 x2. 10” Cylinder. 

12 Fallers up and 6 down, 12x 7 Bobbin. 39— Collins Plain Twisters 

% Spindle. — 3— 6 Spindle Drawing Boxes see Spindles, 3144 Pitch, 
4" Front Roll, 9%" Pitch, 24° Ring, 5° Traverse, 


3 2 Spindle Gill Boxes 
14 x 9 Bobbin, 


10 x 6 Bobbin. 


13; x 15/16" B. 





3/8" Pitch of screw, 2—12 Spindle Drawing Boxes 1-7/8 

12 Fallers up and 6 down, 6' Front Roll, 5/8 Spindles, With plain Spindles. 

16 Pins per inch. 10 x 5 Bobbin. 3— Collins Twisters as above 
1 2 Spindle Gill Box 1—12 Spindle Drawing Box with Stop Motion. 

14 x9 Bobbin, 4 Front Rolls, 74 Pitch, l1— Double Ball Gill Box 


12 Fallers up and 6 down. 

1 2 Spindle Gill Box i— 8 
14x 9 Bobbin, 6 
7/16 Pitch of screw, : 
12 Fallers up and 6 down. 


5/8 Spindles, 4 x 8 Bobbin. 


Spindle Drawing Box 
Pitch, 4" Front Rolls, 
% x 4 Bobbin. 


3/8 Pitch of Screw, 
14 Fallers up and 4 down, 
Double Back Rolls. 


i— Burr Picker 42" wide 


1 2 Spindle Gill Box 3—24 Spindle Roving Frames ia —natnes Card Feed 45 
14x9 Bobbin, 4° Front Rolls, 1 ; ia shall 
5/8 Pitch of screw, 6 x 3 Bobbin. — Harwood Feed 37 ' wide. 
12 Fallers up and 6 down, 2—144 Spinning Frames 1—6 Head Mixing Gill. 
Without Fallers. 3% Pitch, By J. & 8S. Smith. 3— Noble Combs. 


Some of this machinery is equal to new and most of it is by Prince Smith & Sons. 


All the above Machinery will be put in first class order throughout. 














— 
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FOR SAL 


A MODERN PLANT WITH MODERN MACHINERY. 

SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 

EXCELLENT WATER POWER, 

SITUATED IN AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY WHERE 
HELP CAN BE EASILY OBTAINED AND STRIKES 
DO NOT OCCUR 

THE PLANT consists of up-to-date machinery for 
the dyeing, weaving and finishing of worst- 
ed cloth for men’s wear. 


FARWELL WORSTED MILLS 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
| THE MACHINERY is none of it more than a dozen 


years old, and much of it is of recent pur- 
chase. It is also of the best and most ap- 
proved and efficient make of its line in the 
country. 


| THE MAIN FACTORY and the other buildings that 


are in use were in there present form erect- 


ed or renovated in 1894, twelve years ago. 


In order to settle the estate of the above corporation, the trustee in bankruptcy, Mr, JAMES LISTER, 


offers the entire property for sale in one parcel or in lots. 


A pamphlet, describing the property in detail, is in course of preparation and will be mailed, on 


request, to parties interested. 


Sealed bids are invited in accordance with certain terms and conditions which will be given 


upon application to the trustee. 


Address, | JAMES LISTER, Trustee, P. 0. BOX 943, PROVIDENCE, R 1, U. S.A. 


This may interest “you” 


In the Southern and the Southwestern portions 
of the United States, there are seven cotton- 
growing States and Territories traversed by the 
numerous lines of the 


It is a well known fact that some of the very 
finest quality of cotton comes from this South- 
west section, and notwithstanding the almost 


exceptional markets, cheap fuel conditions and 


favorable labor supply, besides the high grade 


raw material; that section has practically no 
cotton mills whatever. This Department will 
gladly answer inquiries and cite manufacturers 
to the best locations, 

Send for illustrated booklet ‘‘Opportunities’’ 


and other printed matter regarding the Rock 
Island-Frisco territory. 


M, Schulter tndustrial Commissioner 
Frisco Building. St. Louis, Mo. 





COTTAGE STEAMER FOR SALE. 


Tested to 25 lbs. steam pressure, Specially adapted 
fo: fastening under steam at pressure, colors upon printed 
or dyed material. Made by E. McCabe, Lawrence, 


Mass.; 20 ft. long; shell is % in. thick and 7 ft. 10 in. 
high; diameter of inside circle about 7 ft.; carriages 6 ft. 
1% in. High and 5 feet wide. For price address Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Broome and Mercer Streets, New 
York, N.Y. 


JAPAN WAX 


STEARIC ACID 


SMITH & NICHOLS 
48 SOUTH , om NEw YORK 


BLEACHERS, REFINERS AND IMPORTERS 


ALL KINDS OF WAx 





Cc. WOLFENDEN, 
2316 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealer and Jobber in 
Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Will buy Odd Lots of Varn of Any Kind. 
Send Samples and Price 


FOR SALE 12 Knowles Looms 4x4 Box Stafford Tops, 20 har 
ness. Nearly new 


cielo 


We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 


ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
Filters can beseen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of theU.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 
guarantee results. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO., Pittsburgh, 
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MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 
men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 








Weavers Wanted 
For Knowles’ and 
Looms on Cassimeres and Thibets at 
the Meriden Woolen Co., Meriden, Conn. 


WANTED 





A Thoroughly Experienced Dyer | 


who understands dyeing of cotton, wool and cotton 
mixed yarn to take charge of a small plant. Wages, 


$18.00 to $20.00 a week. Address P. K. W., care | 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED. 


Manufacturers of Sizing and Finishing Materials 
want traveler to call on Bleach and Dye Works 
and Textile Mills in the East. None need apply 
unless he can give first-class references and show 
large personal acquaintance in the trade, Address 
‘A, M. C.,”’ 100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Managing Partner Wanted, 


A man of 30 year’s practical experience in the 
knitting business desires to correspond with a man 
willing to put small capital into a plant, partly 
established for underwear and novelties. Address 
“Knitter,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








Superintendent 


Crompton-Thayer| for a Cotton Yarn Mill 


Wanted. 


A PRACTICAL MILL MAN with $7500 can secure 
a substantial interest on faverable terms, with 
position as manager, in an old established mill. 

A good chance for a young man of experience to 
establish himself with a small investment of money. 


Address COTTON MILL, 
Care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, A FIXER 


either on Standard F. Machines or on Brinton 
ribbers and on loopers, in a mill making fine 
gauge Misses’ Hose. Address M. R. K., care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Second hand 8. & H. Pineapple ribbers. Send description 
and price to S. H., care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 











Wanted. Party with experience in making 
spools and bobbins to manage and take an inter- 
est to the extent of at least $1,000 in an estab- 
lished spool and bobbin mill in the West. A great 
opportunity for the right man. Address, “Trio,’ 
cure Textile World Record. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 








Two Western Salesmen 


desirous of making a change would like to corres- 
pond with first-class Hosiery and Underwear 
Mills. Only a material betterment will be consider- 
ed, as we can deliver the goods. 


Address, ‘‘Salesman,’’ care Textile World Record. 





Boss Dyer. Familiar with all kinds of ingrains 
and rugs, cotton and woolen warps; 19 years’ ex- 
perience in this country; first-class references; 47 
years of age; English. 3325, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. F 


Boss Dyer. Worked on cotton and wool and 
mixed stock, yarns and piece goods, hosiery, slub- 
bing and raw stock; also scouring of wool; first- 
class recommendations; 28 years of age; single; 
English 327, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Boss Dyer and Finisher. Familiar with silk, cot- 
ton, wool, underwear; also shirtings, scouring, full- 
ing and bleaching. First-class recommendations. 
928, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Chemist, Ph. D. 25 years of age, 6 months’ ex- 
perience on wool and cotton, two years Philadel- 
phia Textile School, 5 years of German University 
work, speaks German fluently, desires position in 
dyehouse, finishing works or _ mill. Address 
“Chemist,” care Textile World Record. 


Dyer on all grades of worsteds, kerseys, broad- 
cloths, knit goods of alt déscriptions, alpacas, mo- 
hair lining, ladies’ dress goods, worsted yarn, cot- 
ton yarn, wool and cotton raw stock. Age 41: 
English-American. 3214, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing on all classes of worsted, 
woolen and union goods. Can take position on two 
weeks’ notice. Age 26; American; single. First- 
class references. 32234, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Secondhand in dyehouse. Would accept a posi- 
tion as salesman. Worked in first-class worsted 
and woolen mills. Age 26; American; unmarri«d 
Can take place on short notice. 3211, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Boss Dyer in a woolen mill. Has been for the 
past ten years with one of the largest woolen mills 
in the Middle States; has first-class references; 47 
years of age; American. No. 3286, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 





















SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, @ practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men 
is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. He would ~~ 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Manager, Agent, Supt. or Supt. and Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 57 years of age, Eng- 
lish, married, has worked on all classes of woolen 
and worsted goods, in fancy and piece dyes, from 
the finest to the coarsest goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery, has exceptionally good refer- 
ence, could take a position at once. 3705, Textile 
World Record. 


Supt. and Designer Woolen Mill. Position want- 
ed by a man 46 years of age, married, worked on 
cassimeres, worsteds, cotton worsteds, kerseys, 
cheviots, broadcloths, fancy dress goods, cloak- 
ings, all kinds of American machinery, first class 
reference from leading mills and commission 
houses. 3714, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent of small mill or assistant 
superintendent in large mills, or boss finisher, by 
practical mill man raised in the business. Worked 
through card room, dressing and weave rooms, and 
all the departments of finishing. Overseer 20 
years; strictly temperate; have family; Scotchman. 
3200, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn plant or overseer 
of drawing and spinning. Worked on Australian, 
English, domestic woolens, mohair, alpaca, spun 
from 8s to 70s, also carpet yarn. Age 38; Ameri- 
can; widower. First-class references. 3221, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Woolen Superintendent or overseer of dyeing or 
finishing. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, 
worsted and union. Age 39. Will not go South or 
West. First-class references. 1210, Textile World 
Record. 


Worsted Superintendent or overseer of combing, 
spinning and twisting. Worked on mohair, alpaca, 
all foreign and domestic wools. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; first-class references. Age 45, 
married. 3248, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent or designer. Familiar 
with all kinds of fancy worsteds, dress goods, men's 
wear, fancy cotton dress goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of American and English machinery. First- 
class references. English; age 40. Address 3111, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent. Is 
open for a position. Has worked on dress goods, 
suitings, beavers, broadcloths, carriage cloths and 
some worsted. Age 33, first-class references 1575, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of woolen mill. Was in busi- 
ness for himself for years. He is now open for 
a position Age 52, married, first-class references 
from commission houses. 3227, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Superintendent and designer, or assistant super- 


intendent. Age 34; married. Worked on cloths 
ranging from all cotton to all wool and worsteds, 
such as cotton worsteds, jeans, army cloths. ker- 
seys, ete. Excellent references. 3148, Textile 
World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent or designer, assistant 
superintendent and designer. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen goods, men’s wear, dress goods, shirt- 
ings and silk goods. 87 years of age, married, 
American. Good references. 3445, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or designer in woolen mill. 
Worked on fancy tweeds, both low and medium, 
fancy and plain worsteds, beavers, meltons, 
blankets and rugs. 34 years of age, single, Eng- 
lish. Good recommendations. 3448, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 








COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Overseer of Cotton Carding or Supt. of Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 38 years of age, mar- 
ried, worked on all kinds of cotton goods and all 


the different American carding machinery, good 
reference. 3699, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or Supt. in a Cotton Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, mar- 
ried, an American, worked on plain and fancy cot- 
ton goods, lawns, muslins, and on fine and coarse 
numbers, familiar with all kinds of cotton looms, 
will not go South, first class recommendations. 
3716, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent and Designer, or Designer. 
Young man, American, with 4 years’ experience as 
designer. Worked on shirtings and all kinds of 
elastic and non-elastic webs, on Crompton and 
Knowles, broad and narrow looms. Will accept a 
good position anywhere in United States, 359, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 30 years of age, English. Has worked 
on all kinds of fancy cotton goods, and is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton looms. Good references. 
3682, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent of a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 29 years of 
age; married. Is experienced on sheetings, shirt- 
ings, ginghams, flannelettes, domets and fancy hos- 
iery yarns. Is expert on colored work. Is familiar 
with all kinds of American and English carding 
and spinning machinery. First-class references. 
1718, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Superintendent. Worked on dress goods, 
shirtings, skirtings, ginghams, cotton flannels and 
blankets. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. Age 37, married; first-class references. 
1432, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton mill, spinning or weav- 
ing, assistant superintendent or designer or over- 
seer of weaving, plain or fancy goods. Age 28; 
English; married; first-class references. 3243, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Superintendent Small Yarn Mill. American, 25 
years of age; worked on carded yarns, 8s to 60s, 
American cotton, white goods only. Also on all 
makes American machinery. Would accept position 
as carder, weaver or designer, where there was a 
chance for advancement. 3392, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Cotton Superintendent or Overseer of Carding in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man 44 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all kind of 
goods made in a fine goods mill. First class ref- 
erences. 3489. Textile World Record, Boston. 


Cotton Superintendent or Overseer Carding and 
Spinning in large mill. Position wanted by a man 
who has had a wide experience on cotton goods, 
denims, dress goods, lawns, muslins, sheetings, 
plain and fancy shirtings and flannelettes and 
napped goods. Made yarns from 6s to 100s. Refer- 
ences from leading mills. 42 years, married, 
American. 3487, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendency of cotton mill wanted by a thor- 
oughly practical cotton manufacturer of over 30 
years’ experience. Age 38; married. Temperate. 
Good manager. Fully competent to obtain full pro- 
duction at minimum cost and maintain best selling 
qualities. Highest references given. 1236, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Agent of Cotton Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of cotton and wor- 
sted goods, and is familiar with Draper, Crompton 
& Knowles, Lowell, Whitin, Mason, Kilbourn and 
Lincoln looms. Good references. 3669, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. = 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American, married, worked on all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods, familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton & Thayer and 
Jacquard looms, first class recommendation. 3694, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or Second Hand in large 
mill Position wanted by a man 41 years of age, 
an American, married, has worked on cassimeres, 
fancy worsteds, suitings, dress goods and over- 
coatings, has had many years’ experience in lead- 
ing mills, understands the Crompton & Knowles 


looms, good references. 3703, Textile World Rec- 
ord 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
en cotton goods, cassimeres, fancy worsteds, and 
all kinds of woolen goods. Is familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good references. 
3687, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
41 years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
wool and worsted goods of all descriptions, and is 
familar with Crompton & Knowles and Crompton 
Thayer looms. First-class references. 3634, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
steady, strictly temperate and reliable married 
man. Has a good record for being a manager of 
help and a hustler for production. Worked in last 
place 12 years on all kinds of woolen goods; is now 
employed. Used to Crompton & Knowles and 
Crompton & Thayer looms. 3623, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 
88 years of age; married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, with experience on fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, worsteds, piece dyes and dress goods. Has 
excellent recommendations. Wishes position in 
New England. 3401, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 36 years of age; married. Has worked 
on satinets, unions, cassimeres, men’s wear, dress 
goods, overcoatings and blankets. Is familiar witn 
Knowles, Gilbert, Stafford and Crompton looms. 
First-class references. 1790, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Werving. Position wanted by a 
man 39 years of age, American. Has worked on 
unions, cassimeres, shirtings and overcoatings. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3601, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving, or would consider a good 
loom fixing job in a woolen mill. Age 47; Protest- 
ant; good references. 3247, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. 40 years of age, with 20 
years’ experience fixing and weaving in New Eng- 
land. Understands plain and fancy woolens and 
worsteds. Crompton and Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3369, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. 36 years of age, with 18 
years’ experience in a large mill in Massachusetts. 
Accustomed to woolens and worsteds, high and low 
grade, and to all machinery used in weave room. 
Prefers position in or about New England. 3373, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, accustomed to fancy worsteds and 
woolens, dress goods, ete. Held last position 6 
years. Prefers the East. 3397, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving, 44 years of age, 
with experience on woolen and worsted cassi- 
meres, dress goods, overcoatings, etc. and on 
Knowles and Crompton looms. Would like position 
in the Middle West. 3385, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Asst Supt. or Overseer of Weaving. Position 
wanted by a man 50 years of age, married and 


American. Has worked on Kkerseys, beavers, 
cheviots, overcoatings, meltons, etc, and is fa- 
miliar with all kinds of woolen machinery. First- 


class references. 3528, Textile World Record. 








COTTON WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on ginghamas, 
sheetings, shirtings and dress goods. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles an Mason looms. 
First-class recommendations, 23 years of age. 
3299, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or Cloth Room. Worked 
on heavy ducks, denims, suitings, checks, lenos, 
fancy lenos and lappets, from 2s to 200s yarn card- 
ed and combed. amiliar with Lowell, Whiting, 
Crompton & Knowles, Mason and Draper looms. 
First-class recommendations, 34 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. 3309, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age and married. Worked on fancy 
shirtings, lenos, silk dress goods, lappets and plain 
goods. Familiar with Jacquard machines, Mason, 
Crompton & Knowles and Stafford dobbies, looms. 
3474, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man who has had experience on plain goods, twil 
sateens on all counts from 18s up. 34 years o 
age; married. Could take a position at short no- 
tice. Worked on Mason, Colvin, Whitin, Lowell 
and Northrop looms. 3455, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. American, 27 years 
of age, with experience on prints, cambrics, sat- 
eens, drills, corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper, 
Whitin, Lowell, Mason and Cohen looms. Prefers 
the East. 3430, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. American, 45 years 
of age, with 26 years’ experience on plain sheet- 
ings, sateens and twills as fixer, second hand and 
overseer. Able and temperate. Wants position in 
the East. 3439, Textile World Record. 


Foreman of Weaving. Worked on ribbons of all 
descriptions, silk and cotton labels, tapes and lenos. 
Will not go to Canuda or Maine. Age 34, Ameri- 
can. First-class reterences. 3183, Textile World 
Record. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
54 years of age, English, married, has worked om 
all kinds of stock from the highest to the lowest, 
also knitting yarns. First class references from 
leading mills where employed. Could take posi- 
tion at once. 3695, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 57 years of age, married, American, has 
worked on all kinds of stock from 3/4 to 1 1/2 
staple, all kinds of roving up’‘to 18 hank, first 
class recommendations. 3713, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted as 
cotton carder by a Canadian and a hustler, age 
42 and married, 27 years’ experience in carding de- 
partment, 13 years as overseer on English and 
American machinery. Is a good manager of help 
on colored or white work, fine or coarse numbers. 
3719, Textile World Record. 

Secondhand in carding or spinning room of 
cotton mill, or a position setting up carding or 
spinning machinery. Understands the Dobson & 
Barlow, Howard & Bullard, Platt Bros. and Curtis 
machinery. Is 26 years of age; Swedish; worked on 
coarse yarns from 2s to 50s, on fine yarns from 70s 
to 100s. Good references from mills in England 
and Sweden. 3602, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
43 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on print cloth, cambrics, sheetings, etc., all 
white cotton. Is familiar with American and Eng- 
lish carding machinery. First-class references. 
3599, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all kinds 
of yarn. At present employed in a large mill, but 
will change for a better position. Familiar with 
all kinds of machinery. Will not go South. 36 
years of age; French. 1991, Textile orld Record. 

Second Hand in card room. American; 30 years 
of age, with a number of years’ experience in cot- 
ton card room work. Has worked in large mills 
in Fall River and New Bedford, and on prints, fine 
and coarse yarns, and English and American ma- 
chinery. Prefers a position in the East. 3341, 
Textile World Record. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding and Spinning. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 34 years of age, married, 
an American, has worked on knitting yarns, cot- 
ton, wool and shoddy mixes, also woolen goods of 
all descriptions. Familiar with the D. & F. and 
J. & D. machines. First class references. 3721, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in Small Mill, or Second 
Hand in Large Mill. Position wanted by a young 
man with good references, worked in woolen and 
knitting mills on D. & F., Lombard, Cleveland 
cards on all kinds of stock. 36938, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Carding, or Supt. in a Knitting Mill, 
or Assistant Superintendent in a Woolen Mill. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 45 years of age, American, 
married, has worked on all kinds of.stock used in 
a woolen mill or knitting mill, has been overseer 
in large mills in N. E. S., and has first class rec- 
ommendations. Understands the American and 
English machinery. 3704, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding, or Second Hand in a large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 32 years of age, 
single, has worked on all kinds of woolen and cot- 
ton shoddy mixed goods, and also hosiery. Is fa- 
miliar with D. & F., Barker, Bates, and Bramwell 
Apperly feeds. Will not go West or South, or Can- 
ada. Could take a position at short notice. Good 
references. 3702, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding, or Second Hand in a iarge 
mill. Position wanted by a man 36 years of age, 
married, English, worked on all kinds of yarns— 
both plain and novelty, shirtings, sheetings ana 
print. Familiar with Saco and Pettee cards and 
speeders, Lowell, Woonsocket frames, American 
and English carding machinery. 3696, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods. Is 
familiar with Cleveland, Lombard and Davis & 
Furber carding machinery. Good references. 3653, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


"WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Second Hand in a Woolen Spinning Room. Posi- 








tion wanted by a young man 30 years of age, sin- 
gle, has had a number of years’ experience as spin- 
ner and has been allowed to fix his own machines. 
Would like to get a position as second hand where 
he could learn to fix mules under a good man. He 
is familiar with D. & F. or J. & B. machines, and 


wants a position in the West or Middle West. 3707, 
Textile World Record. 

Second Hand in the Woolen Spinning Room. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 81 years of age, single, 
worked on all kinds of yarn from 3/4 to 10 run on 
all kinds of stock, cotton, woolen shoddy, familiar 


with D. & F. mules and operators. First class ref- 
ereces 3715, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, widower, worked on all 
kinds of yarns, wool, cotton and shoddy mixed. 
Familiar with the J. & B. and D. & F. machines. 
First class recommendations. 3720, Textile World 
Record 


Overseer of Spinning, Winding and Reeling in a 
carpet mill. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, American. Has worked on all kinds of goods 
and stock, wool, cotton and shoddy and worsteds. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber machinery. Good 
references. 3678, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning, Twisting and Winding. 
Position wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, 
American. Has worked on yarns from 7/8 run to 
10 run. wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bassett spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3567, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett. English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 689, Textile World 
Record 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 82 years of age, 
American. Has worked on denims, plaids, awn- 
ings, checks, lawns, sheetings, lenos, shirtings, etc. 
Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Davis & 
Furber and Fales & Jenks, spinning machinery. 


Good references. 3604, Textile World Record. 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning, Spooling, Warping. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, married, 
American. Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, from 20s to 120s. Is familiar with Fales & 
Jenks, Mason, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, and Lowell 
spinning machinery. Good references. 1788, Tex- 
tile Worid Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning, Spooling, Warping. Posi- 
tion is wanted by a man 386 years of age, married, 
American. Has made yarns from 8s to 80s on all 
makes of spinning machinery. Worked on all 
makes of spooling, warping, twisting machines. 
3468, Textile World Record. Boston. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. Position wanted by 
@® man 26 years of age. Has worked on all kinds 
and numbers of cotton yarn. Is familiar with 
Whitin spinning machinery. Good references. 
3684, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 35 yu of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cotton yarns from 20s 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 3516, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age; married; Eng- 
lish. Has worked on all kinds and numbers of 
cotton yarn. Is familiar with all makes of mules. 
Good references. 3607, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, long chain 
beaming, slashing and drawing-in. All kinds of 
fancies, sheetings, etc. $3.00 per day up. 3202, 
Textile World Record. 








Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 


51 years of age, married, with A-1 references. 
Worked on stock for Traction and Army goods, 
Wood and Bisulphate Vats, Natural and Syntheti- 
cal Inaigo, also stock for cassimeres, blankets, 
robes, shawls, cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, cotton 
warps, mercerized effects. 3692, Textile World 
Record. 


Boss Dyer. Worked on low grade wool stock, 
piece dyes, cap cloths, kerseys and tricots and 
unions. First-class references. Will go any- 
where for a good position. Would make a good 
man for mill on unions. 26 years of age; Amer- 
ican. 3256, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
48 years of age, married, Scotch. Has worked on 
all kinds of woolen and worsted goods, stock, yarn 
and piece dyeing. Is familiar with all kinds of dye- 
ing machinery. Good references. 3632, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring. 
Position wanted by a man 35 years of age, marrie 
American. Has worked on all kinds of knit goods, 
cassimeres, worsteds dyed in raw stock and in 
piece. Is familiar with all kinds of dyeing, bleach- 
ing and scouring machinery. Good references. 
3644, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
32 years of age, married. Makes a specialty of fast 
black on hosiery and yarns, rumble and silk finish, 
also fancy colors and bleaching. Is familiar with 
all kinds of machinery used in hosiery and yarn 
dyeing. Geod references. 3559, Textile World 
Record, Boston. Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on all grades of raw stock, wool, shoddy, 
cotton and silk noils, pieces for men’s wear, dress 
goods, overcoatings, cloakings, cotton and worsted 
yarns. Is familiar with all makes of dyeing ma- 
chinery. Good references. 3548, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Overseer of Finishing in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age, married, Amer- 


ican, finished cassimeres, fancy and cotton wor- 
steds, beavers, meltons, dress goods, first class retf- 
erence. Can take position at once. 3706, Textile 


World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton worsteds, fancy and 
piece dyed worsteds and woolens. Is familiar with 
all kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
3642, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years of age, married, Swede. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton goods, plaids and 
stripes, in all departments of the finishing room. 
Is familiar with Butterworth finishing machinery. 
Good references. 3638, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Age 30, American, un- 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer, 
wants position in New England. Had experience 
on satinets, unions, and all goods where cotton 
warp is used, also on nearly all machinery used in 
making these goods. 3335, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. 37 years of age, with 
experience in some of the best mills in New Eng- 
land. Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted 
face finished goods and on about all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in finishing room. Prefers the East. 
3344, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing or assistant super- 
intendent. American, 45 years of age, with knowl- 
edge of designing; understands figuring yarns and 
lay outs; worked on beavers, Kersey, woolen and 
worsted suitings, dress goods, coverts, cassimeres, 
cheviots, etc., and on all kinds of machinery used 
in his business. 3415, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing. 33 years of age, 
married, with experience on beaver, kersey, cassi- 
mere, covert, thibet, worsted, dress goods, govern- 
ment goods, etc. Understands Curtis & Marble, 
Park & Woolson machines. 3402, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. American, first-class in 
every respect, with good references, wants posi- 
tion. Is accustomed to all classes woolen and 
worsted goods and all kinds of machinery used in 
his work. 3383, Textile World Record. 

Overseer Finishing, or Stock Dyeing and Finish- 
ing. Worked on Union cassimeres, satinets, all 
wool cassimeres, cheviots, dress goods, meltons and 
kerseys; 39 years of age: single; Scotch, with first- 
elass reference from past employers. 3449, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer or Woolen Finisher. 42 years of age, 
with experience on kerseys, meltons, thibets, beav- 
ers, broadcloths, worsteds, dress goods and on 
nearly all classes of woolen and worsteds, wants 
position in the East. Worked on all machinery 
used in modern mill in this work. 3432, Textile 
World Record. 

Woolen Boss Finisher. Wet or dry. Worked on 
meltons, kerseys, friezes, cheviots, fancy cassi- 
meres, thibets, men’s and ladies’ wear, fancy and 
cotton worsteds, broadcloths, flannels, blankets and 
rain cloth. First-class references. Age 35; Eng- 
lish. 31138, Textile World Record. 

Boss Finisher. Worked on broadcloth, cheviots, 
kerseys, coverts, thibets, meltons, piece dyes and 
dress goods. Familiar with all kinds of finishing 
machinery; prefers a position in Massachusetts. 
Age 28; American; first-class references. 3046, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Worked on kerseys, fri- 
gos, cheviots, thibets, cattes, worsted union cassi- 
meres, ladies’ dress goods of both high and low 
stock. Familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 
chinery. 29 years of age, married and American. 
Good references. 3315, Textile World Record, 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by an 
American, 40 years of age and married. Worked 
on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods and sat- 
inets. Familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 
chinery. 3475, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Finishtng. Position wanted by an 
American, 29 vears of age. not married. Worked 
on all kinds of dress goods, face finish worsteds 
cheviots and piece dyeing. Familiar with Parks 
& Woolson. Hunter and all kinds of American ma- 
chinery. Has good references. 3476, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 





KNITTERS, 

Superintendent, or Overseer of Knitting in a 
Hosiery Mili. Position wanted by a man 33 years 
of age, single, has worked on ladies’, men’s and 
misses’ wool, worsted and cotton seamless hosiery 
on Wildman, Scott & Williams, Ruth and Brinton 
ribbers, Hepworth and Beatley loopers, Acme and 
Geor. ID. Mayo automatic foot machine. Good rec- 
ommendations. 3698, Textile World Record. 





Superintendent or foreman of knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 25 years of age, American. Is 
experienced on men’s, women’s and children’s 
gloves and mitts, fine-stitch toques and hosiery on 
worsted and saxony Creelman machines. Is famil- 
iar with the Lamb machire, more especially on 
gloves and mitts, the Brinton full automatic ma- 
chine and the Creelman hosiery machine. Will be 
open for engagement about Sept. Ist. First-class 
een. 3611, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent or overseer of knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age; married; Amer- 
ican. Has worked on all classes of underwear and 
hosiery on spring and latch needle. Is familiar 
with all makes of knitting machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 1874, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Overseer in Hosiery Mill. All 
classes seamless hosiery. Understands Branson 
and Automatic ribbed toe machines; also Pepper 
and 3/4 Automatic Excelsior. Age 49; good refer- 
ences. 1441, Textile World Record. 


Foreman of Knitting Room. Age 29; American, 
unmarried. Fleece of all kinds and gauges. Bal- 
briggan from 20 to 30 gauge. Flat work wool 
goods. Tompkin Bros. and Campbell & Clute ma- 
——, Will not go South. 3204, Textile World 

ecord. 


Manager of a Hosiery Mill. Familiar with wool- 
en, worsted and cotton and full-fashioned seam- 
less hosiery. 45 years old, American. First-class 
oan 1657, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill. American, 40 
years of age, with a number of years’ experience 
as overseer. would accept a good position any- 
where in United States. Worked on cotton and 
lisle hosiery, fashioned, seamless, lace, embroidered 
and plain, and on nearly all makes seamless ma- 
chines and all others used in an up-to-date mill. 
3352, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. American, 28 
years of age, with experience on flat wool and cot- 
ton, all wool sweaters, rib goods of wool, worsted 
cotton and cotton plaited. Understands nearly all 
kinds of machinery used in making these goods. 
3348, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Knitting. American, 31 years of age, 
with 10 years’ experience in knitting room as sec- 
end hand and overseer. Worked on men’s gauze 
underwear, and on plain woolen and plush work. 
Wants position in the East. 3350, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent or boss knitter. Worked on 
men’s fine balbriggan, ladies’, men’s and children’s 
wool underwear. Familiar with all kinds of knit- 
ting machinery. 27 years of age; American. 3259, 


Textile World Record. 


Boss Knitter in underwear mill. Worked on all 
gauges as fine as 28, wool, cotton and silk. Latch 
and spring needle machines. 39 years of age, 
American, married. 1669, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Foreman of Cutting Department in a knitting 
mill, or assistant. Worked on all kinds of knit 
goods, with four knife or by hand, with knife or 
shears on fine work. Will guarantee 100 dozen per 
day. Will not go South or Canada. 24 years of 
age; American. 3320, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Boss Knitter or second-hand in an underwear 
mill. Familiar with silk, worsted. cotton and 
mixed yarn of all kinds. Will not go West, South 
or to Canada. 32 yvears of age: American; mar- 
ried. 1819, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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; DESIGNERS. 


Designer. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, married, American. Is experienced on dress 
and tie silks, cotton and silk goods, novelty fabrics 
and ribbons, woolen and worsted Jacquard work. 
Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Stafford, 
Schaum & Uhlinges Jacquards. First-class recom- 
a 3635, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 36 years of age, married. Is ex- 
perienced on cheviots, meltons, kerseys, dress 
goods, overcoatings, cassimeres, piece dyes, etc. Is 
familiar with all kinds of machinery used in these 
goods. Good references. 3631, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Designer on Webbing, or Asst. Supt. in a cloth 
mill. Position wanted by a man 23 years of age, 
American. Is experienced on worsted and cotton 
goods, but mostly in the webbing business. Is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School and is fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good ref- 
erences. 3578, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Asst. Supt. Position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age. Has worked on fancy wor- 
steds, cheviots, overcoatings, and cotton worsteds, 
Is famiilar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3518, Textile World Record. 


Designer. Position wanted by an American, 28 
years of age and married. Worked on checks, 
plaids, madrases, cheviots, woolen and worsted 
suitings, fancy ginghams, gauzes, lenos, spot ef- 
fects and novelties, etc. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles plain and dobby looms, Mason plain 
and dobby looms and Kilburn & Lincoln plain 
looms. Good references. 3482, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 31 years of age, married, Scotch. 
Is experienced on cassimeres, cheviots, coverts, out- 
ing rain coatings, piece dyes and has had some 
experience on worsteds. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3625, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


- Wanted. We have an inquiry from a party who 
is looking for a superintendent for a Bleachery on 
eoearse, heavy sheetings and drills, in a large mill. 
If interested write to the Overseers’ Bureau, care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. We are continually having calls for 
first class loom fixers, also dresser tenders. Loom 
fixers’ wages, $15.00 per week, some over. Dresser 
Tenders from $2.25 to $2.50 per day. If interestea, 
write to the Overseers’ Bureau, care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 





Overseer of Dressing. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen and worsted men’s wear and dress goods. 
First-class recommendations; 32 years of age; mar- 
ried. 3291, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Bookkeeper in woolen, worsted or yarn mill. 
Position wanted by an American, 33 years of age, 
married. Has the best of references. 3477, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Wanted: Situation as office manager or book- 
keeper by a capable man of long experience. Can 
take entire charge, or will accept any position pay- 
ing a fair salary if in line of advancement. Good 
references. 3521, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age, married. Worked on fancy wor- 
steds and woolens. Could take a position at short 
notice. Worked on D. & F. dressers and spoolers, 
Lowell Machine Co. slasher. First class reference. 
3480, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer Milling, Mercerizing and Bleaching. 45 
years of age, with large experience in England and 
Scotland on all classes of cotton goods and the 
Sees used in this work. 3414, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Winding, filling, warping or spool- 
ing. Has had considerable experience in keeping 
mill books. Would consider position taking charge 
of shipping. American; age 26; single; good refer- 
ences. 3242, Textile World Record. 








More Power at Less Cost with 
the Warren Liquid Pulley Cover. 


Are you aware that a covered pulley transmits from 25 to 60 
And you can 
economize on coal, oil, belts, etc., by simply covering your pul- 


per cent. more power than an uncovered one? 


ley. Worth while, isn’t it? 


Why not have every turn of your pulleys mean more profit ? 


WARREN'S PULLEY COVER removes the cause of your money los- 
ing by preserving the belt. Makes every turn of the pulleys 


count for more dollars. 


Start right away to get more power at less cost with Warren’s 
Liquid Pulley Cover—at least write us on the subject. 


The Warren Co., Mfgrs., 192 Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 


SeonerquatebeeibnaiauanereaaeseenbtebeNenN 
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DRIVES 


HE possibilities of rope driving should be carefully con- 
sidered by all large power users. 

If you are about to build or remodel your factory you may 
be confronted with the problem of carrying your power to a 
distance or in a direction out of line with the driving snaft. 
In such cases the advantage of the rope drive will be mani- 
fest. Distance and direction make no difference to the 
efficiency of this system. 

This, together with many other advantages, such as lack of 
electrical disturbances, safety, etc., is the reason the rope 
drive has become a recognized feature in the engineering field. 

We have given the subject most careful study which will 
enable us to give expert advice on any questions of this kind 


that you may have. 


Our booklet on ** Rope Driving” sent upon request. 


Plymouth Cordage Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1524. 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
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THE COTTON MARKET 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


Cotton Market. 


The decline in cotton has been brought about by 
favorable weather in the cotton belt. The present 
conditions with the new crop almost beyond the 
reach of damage promise a yield above the aver- 
age The movement of new cotton to the sea- 
board has been exceptionally heavy and buyers of 
spot cotton have purchased freely at the decline. 
She movement into sight from Sept. 1 to Aug. 24, 
practically the entire year, is reported by the 
Chronicle for a series of years as follows: 


IOOR-OG nc ceccccscnvecee DAMED Dales 
IQOS-OG sevsvccdeosecs ces 39,00R008 bales 
POOS-O6 - cocdsvctcvcecces SOQRREIOOS Dales 
NN als 3 sable ns oreminanat ss 10,728,682 bales 
FOOE-O8. .nvisusvnscoccsccce BEES OMIED 
SOGO-GE  k cdicecicssceseses SQM pO Bales 


\n examination of the accompanying chart 
shows that a decline almost invariably occurs at 
this time of year when the new crop begins to 
come on the market. How large the new crop 
will be cannot now be known, and it is upon this 
uncertain factor that the course of prices depends. 
The mills throughout the world never used cotton 

a greater rate than at present. The demand for 


goods is also at a record-breaking height. Thesse 
conditions and the uncertainty as to this year’s 
supply have caused manufacturers to buy at the 
recent decline. 

The world’s visible supply of cotton is estimated 
by the Chronicle at 1,874,932 bales on Aug. 24, as 
compared with 2,571,826 bales at same date. in 
1905, 1,153,569 bales in 1904, and 1,207,270 bales in 
1903. 

ee 

The Pacific Mills of Lawrence after a long trial 
of the Bell system, .have placed a contract for the 
installation of the Bell humidifiers with the Bell 
Pure Air & Cooling Co. 

Oo 

Connecticut, Meriden. The Meriden Woolen 
Company is installing 16 Knowles looms and made 
alterations in the finishing room. Extensive re- 
pairs have also been made in the card room. 


WoONALANCET Company 
NASHUA JUNCTION, N. H. 


Manufacturers of a superior grade of 


CARDED COTTON 


Gulf and Peruvian—in the white 
To Mect the Most Exacting Needs of 
WOOLEN MILLS 








WEIMAR BROS. stor nase 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections. 


Mercerized Tapes, 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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To tell you that alkalies are helpful adjuncts in mill work is to tell + 
you what you already know. Our purpose is rather to tell you of some 
of the well defined uses of i 
+ 
Wyandotte Textile Soda 
How as a wool and cloth scourer and fuller, soap builder, acid ; 
neutralizer and assistant in setting and brightening of colors it has ; 
no equal. 
There are hundreds of mills who use Wyandotte Textile Soda year ‘ 
in and year out because they know its worth. Then, again, there are 
doubters just as in the days of old. To them we say let us show you. 


ne 


Wyandotte Textile Soda is a special chemical compound madg¢ 
expressly for mill work. The secret of its power and success is due to 
definite known chemical truths. Mills use it because they are pleased 
ieiti aialihels iia iia. with what it does for them. Are you among the 

db this Trade Mark - 5 . 
re , number? If not, make a start by sending your 


“Woandotte”’ regular supply house an order. Write us if you 


desire further information. 





ane. }. B: Ford Coe, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
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ee) Wyandotte, Mich. 
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© Oy SE CMEC TIONS ware oe 


In Every Package. 










THIS SODA WAS AWARDED 





THE HIGHEST PRIZE GOLD MEDAL — 


PORTLAND EXPOSITIONS. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


Wool Market. 


The increased demand for wool has come princi- 
pally from worsted yarn and dress goods mills. 
The regular woolen mills have been taking wool 
in moderate quantities, but the continued popu- 
larity of worsted effects keeps the woolen branch 
of the business lagging in the rear. Prices have 
remained steady. The efforts of buyers to secure 
concessions have not succeeded. On the other 
band holders of wool are ready to part with their 
stock at current quotations, which show a moder- 
ate profit. They are apparently convinced that no 
material advance is possible. 

Foreign wool is arriving in reduced volume, the 
imports for the last month of the fiscal year just 
closed amounting to 15,102,444 lbs., as compared 









MrOPAZDIWNZOZ ’ <IMCrowdp 


THE ONLY METHOD THAT WILL MAKE WOOL NONSHRINKABLE. 


FOR INFORMATION CHAS.H.HEYER, REALESTATE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA,P 


with 29,802,084 lbs. for the corresponding month 
last year. 
Reports from abroad indicate a strengthening of 
the wool markets after the recent decline 
a 
Waxes and Oils. 


Textile mills, especially finishing and print 
works, use in different ways considerable wax for 
special purposes. It is coming into more ex- 
tended use all the time, and a considerable amount 
is disposed of among manufacturers. As the de- 
mand has increased, Messrs, Smith & Nichols, 48 
South St., New York, who are importers and re- 
finers of all kinds of wax, have taken up the re- 
quirements of textile trade and are in a position 
to meet them promptly and at very advantageous 
prices. Not only do they handle all kinds of wax, 
but animal, vegetable and eel oils, greases, 
stearic acid, etc. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BOLING PREOSES }}] 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size ee Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


- —— 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. a 
KNUCKLE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, HYDRAULIC, 


DeHaven’ 2 Galvanized Trojan Bale Tie 


The heathen Chinese is peculiar but he 
“buckles” on to a goodthing. The U.S, Consular 
report under.date of January 23, 1906, referring to 
the baling of cotton goods for export to China, 
states: —‘“‘ There isa lightweight metal band used 
by some American mills which is better than any 
PR WERs. « &c.00 The metal does not rust by contact 
with water or dampness as do ordinary iron 
straps” This refers to our Galvanized Trojan 
Bale Tie with patent buckle. Send for samples 
and be convinced. 


DeHaven Manufacturing Company, 
50 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

















STERLING BLOWER’ PIPE MFG TCO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘‘1906”’ Catalog. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 








A Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects in the 


CROSBY SPRING-SAVE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVE. 


NO BETTER VALVE CAN BE MADE. 


All Working Parts Renewable Without Removal from Piping. ALL 
PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. THEY havea full opening through them. 
WHEN CoMPLETED ARE TESTED under more than 400 lbs. pressure. We 
guarantee them NOT TO LEAK AT HIGH PRESSURES. MADE IN 
BRASS AND IRON in the various styles furnished to the trade. Try 
One or More Vaives and BE CONVINCED. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE AND VALVE Co. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and 


CHICAGO, LONDON. Works: BOSTON, MASS. 











Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE, 


Cotton Yarn Market. SNE dicinis dts sacle @ Ca 23 


ROS: ssnesccceees Aas ia ease se etiacca Sactnte igi 
The comparative strength of the yarn market in a presen pote po amt: are ee ee kee - 
the face of the decline in cotton has been due to 39, Bore | ees oe ee es, Re 
the exceptionally strong position occupied by the 24s ...... Prete cipiGiata  Saiet wakes ls eeotaletain lela aleratenn aan 
spinners. With large contracts still unfilled they 40S .........-..sseeeece eect seen ee cereeeereees 38 
can offer an effective resistance to the attempts of 45s Ese se Re sree PGRN 9 4:68 FEY Derek aes EI 
buyers to beat prices down. The scarcity of help os ; ‘ i ; as nk eee : ; a e > ; : : a . 
has interfered with the operation of the mills and - fms .............. sari aalip asda Scien catia 


reduced the output materially. This has been an- Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 
other factor that has worked against the decline 
RP is Beh orca 5 ale disncngdis ere aye Pia eis la 


in yarn. Single and coarse yarns have been , Seis « xs 7 1 AS LR emies ee ac 35 


lower, but fine ply yarn is in good demand at full 2/gos ......... Siegel ale sd cig al aa 
quotations. inks aiaeiatecovicnssinass.¢ eo Re eee bw oe eer 
We quote as follows: ip, Pro ere ere eee Terre ee rt Gr ee re 


Eastern Cops ; a “ 
Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 


6s RY : : 

: 189 Single Skeins Combed. 

OS V4 

10s 19 30s 38 
errs a ator ace eee a 201% 36s lh Nila LS 40 
16s be op! ; a ciate ae. mada, sind 2034 BOG sec vecccewee ves ec oecrecvesvesccsccccse 42 
ee a eae 21y, GSS. -cccccces CVO SERCO RS CESS OC OSES RE OES 45 
a oe oe BUG FOS cee cee ceeeeeeeeeeeeeereeseeeeeceeeeeees GQ 
one 221/ EM od =a 7si kar bearer tala eva vet Poet toes orn iare) See aa Rese ae ene 6 52 
24s .. ' 2234 605 55 
26s 9914 70S coerce seseeen CCC COC CCR OLE ODO CFOS 60 
30s 24! —_—_— 
348 - Philadelphia Market. 

Ss 20 

40S 28 


lhe cotton market has declined steadily during 


h 


On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more fron és ; 
: E , } ihe last few weeks and in the natural course of 


15s to 22s: 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above . ‘ ‘ 
, - vents yarn should have declined in proportion, but 


that. ; ws ¢ 
, t this writing the demand for two-ply yarn and 
Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler for fine numbers in knitting yarn has been good 
128 voccecsecsssseecestseeevevsssseseessseve 21% Cough to prevent any decided break in price, 


4s ed Ae Se KER OR GAR ACT 22 There has been some softening in the price of this 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns si suv Goods sna 'voven 


Fabrics 


N l Vy Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 

Oveilty APN S  wehair ana six. 

C tt W on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
O on arps and Printed. 





GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., t 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 








THese MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 


—MADE BY- 







M. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fart River, Mase. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 





MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


White and Colored 


Warps Singis and Ply 
Dana Warp Mills oc es 
WESTBROOK, os ee MAINE From 30s to 50s from 


= ; = — American & Egyptian Cotton 
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class of wie but not in proportion to the decline | JAMES E. MITCHELL 00., 


in cotton. On single weaving yarn and coarse 
numbers in knitting yarn the prices have not been 
so firm, and spinners are not so well sold ahead 
and are offering prices at reduced figures. 

The cotton crop promises a very fair yield, but 
we are already receiving reports from correspond- 
ence to the effect that farmers are beginning to 
stand for 10 cents for spot delivery. They were 
very successful last year in maintaining the price 
by withholding cotton from the market and we 
believe the same methods will be adopted this 
year. 

We quote prices as follows. The usual differ- 
ence in price per number does not hold on all 
counts today, as the extra demand for fine num- 
bers has upset the usual schedule: 

Southern frame spun cones:— 


6 De CBOE Soy «ler b ene kt ante Lees. ee 
ee es Soccer co cone wa eikretele woncces see 
ONE alas st wah prorssoe eeia  cores ea es wid is ee 
Ds ecicinc'e hs pene waar c ss wir arate acaiic eo Ae eae 
a adic iny.v:tir SAO ee DAK MSR a Oe ae as 22 
OD ac cic a oh de eh PE Ee vans kw nea ee 
ele Sek cei ay weet Want ca ore Gene Garde wants 23% 
26s hated eric cisal au irate ca 0 et ts Ri ot elec aeariorn eae 
ee ee ee sitar ences ke ie ke Sek 33 
OO: ..:263 sees ; aor Be AL 
Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 

10s 20 
2S 20'%4 
14S 21 
TOS 22 
18s . 
zos and 22s aye aeal Pe 
24S ° . 24 
Southern irame yarn, lower grades:— 

6s and &s £5 ic ha Rn Dmeeka oe. ae 

Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
I ct iar cGy ase ig uc areca aes Ia AEs Gi oso ey 
12s > scales eeuiaen eatin mies ae wake ed eas ae 21%4 
16s see WO claw eae et ce eee 
TBS nec c cece ececcercccesccceccesceess 23N4 
$08 ANG 926 ...0000: 2334-2414 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern) .— 


Aa OG GA GOR: cc dase ccluseveises cas closet geen 
eh oa. ee ee kee Care oC hbase 
ius to: 208-3 6.055 aden Sis tiee ones Dae oe race al ce 
22s 21 
I 2 20 
16 20! 
20/2 22% 
30/2 27 
Wd REWER «Sea oict cs ahi adap ieee Sar ees ba sin gash owe 
SEP SRO co calnns. cds sAN Aaa Saadnbaeek oy ee 
8/3 carpet scars Dearie Miers edie wniece Cat LO 





COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


Zotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


| 73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
| Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 





CATLIN & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


345 ee, NEW YORK. 
67 Chauncy Stree 


t, BOSTON. 
206 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 





Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. PHILA. 
BALTIMORE. ST. LOUIS, 


Hi. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


With FrRepD’K VIETOR & ACHELIs 


COTTON YARNS 


| 66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


“ronser ero {COTTON YARNS. 
E.D. LORIMER & Co. 


COTTON YARNS ee NUMBERS 
| MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PuRPOSES 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK 


LUDWIG LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


| Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 








530 Broadway, - 











Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


| 109 CREENE ST., NEW YORK. 


Wiscasset Mills Co. Patterson Manfg. Co. 
Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


HICH GRADE HOSIERY YARN 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


CANNON MILLS, “sio723"" 
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©. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSWELI, MAIL. L.s 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 








JENCKES SPINNINC CO. | ° 
Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. C Smith, Drum @ Co. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°” Vca"ers, ers . . 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. Dyeing Machinery 


FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 


3. CO, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





GRANT YARN Co., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


Ww LA Fe wl ~ 40's a0 ste. 
ee” VAT ARPS 
Just Patented, a new Stop-Motion 


For Spring Beard Needles on Round Heads for making 
Lace Work on Hosiery, Stockinette, Astrakan Cloth, etc. 








Breakage of Thread compels Machine to stop instantly, e a . 
ao ee irculating Dyeing Machines. For SSeatery, Underwear, Raw 
Machines can be seen at work by addressing Stock and Rags. Singeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing 


D. H. Hill, 2163 North orn St., Philadelphia, Pa, chines. 





WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Portable and Electric. 





Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


ily AO Controls Night 
TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, "3 Lemony con i 
Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind SS Allow old cl -" 
on hand and made to order. oP iS T. NANZ = 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. £27 Duane St., N.Y. 


APPS 
- Grded and a Cot on. 
7 Tor Mixing wit Wool ss Stee 
es Cotton Warps ana: ee \- ae piachined, la i, 

Rin Gray < « s.5 o 1 ee nN jae os 
aes. sw ee srk Ply, rand Cable Cord 


gt SEHK: Wiant- Taras kW: GGODIREVIAG 
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Warps (Southern) :— 


Oe a a a ee n Wy, 7} 7 7 F 
Re Wo Narvew Lhread Works 





me 19% 
OE Ee ee ee ee ee 
re eink Ter ete ere eee Makers of High Grids 
BS ooo seccie iceateenenenienceegdeegroecey il SPOOL COTTON 
208 EE AG, | oPoseny deser(plion for lhe manufacturing lradas 
Mj . s le a) ec ° ve 2 
Saou colored yarns (mock twist, half colors ):- Melb: Westfield, . ‘ Wass: 
A aise erewe aie Pe rere rT 
Pe peer wey ee | 
16s to 16s seeeeeecceernccceeroesseseene ° 2144-22 LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. | HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white. Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
<castaneneaidiniadacd aiaisistainiasi | For Weaving Purposes. 
Worsted Yarn. Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





Spinners are beginning to realize that something 
is going wrong with their orders. What may be 
“ a - : > . . 
in store for the future no one can tell, but prices Mercerized and Plain 
are so high that as far as English spun yarn is Skein, Warps, 
concerned spinners are wanting orders and do not 


: a . : 426 and 428 
like to face the true condition of the business. Market St., Phila. 
. 4 ” "eo 
iLike every other problem there is a reason for Theo H. Strouse & Co 
° e « 





this falling off of orders for yarn. One word will 





explam, and that word is “cotton.” The: weavers | ee eee 

have secured orders, which, to be sure, have been 3 | 4 Y C 
tather unevenly placed. Some have more than a Ou arn 0. 
sold up their production for the coming season. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Others say that not many orders have been 
; y : meas coat oo Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
placed as have been reported to be. Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


So far as the men’s wear business is concerned ASSED rn YARN ® SPEGIALTIE 
the weavers making certain lines of mercerized 2s ee 
worsted and those making cotton worsteds have 
You Save Enough Insurance 


to Pay for the Equipment.. 


Boit oma zon NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Em loyee’s 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St.,New York 


cured as many orders as can be well handled. 
the mercerized worsteds require much French 
spun yarn Alling, but the warps are mostly good 
Southern cotton yarn. [The cotton worsteds 
would blush if worsted yarn were found in the 


cloth. Certain mills that have used considerable 





irsted yarn in the past are using thousands of 





pounds of cotton yarn. The ladies’ dress goods FRANK A. TIERNEY. 
weavers are in the same condition. These weavers 206 West Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 

have been using 2/36s 3/8 Blood quality yarn for | wooL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 
warps and followed the advance of the mar- Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 


1¢ mie Yarns, Silk Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns. 
ket until $1.05 was reached, an advance of 33 cents catenin , a ae ea 

T f . . Prepared Tussah Silk or oolen Manufacturers, 
per pound. The result of this continued advance weir for immediate use on regular woolen machinery, 





G. J. MERWIN, Prest. and Gen’! Mgr. FREDERICK A. BETTS, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 


ee am ee ee ee 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Prean Systen B. FE. BOYER co., Bradtord Susie 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, Ne je 


Woolens«Merino | RicHARD CAMPION. 
YARN S 





SELLING AGENT FOR 





Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills : : 1 
Eee cae Bristol Worsted walis, 
EDDY & STREET, Highland Worsted Mills, 
on eer ; Loridan Worsted Co. 
Yarns and Braids 300 Chestnut Street, 
aqeeed, Spee San. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Milis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., | 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BPool Tapes a Speciality. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & [IcDONOUGH CO., 
YOR Solis, Boston. 
eaileiiaet STREET. 


Manufacturers of 
Diamond 
Stay Bindings 
*» “et 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. &e a 


2: PONY 


Tapes, Webbing on. 
and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and G STS,, PHILADELPHIA 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. R. R. 
Bell Telephone. "203° “ch eltenham, 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS, 


is that worsted yarn has been cut out of the warps 
and colored cotton yarn substituted. The weavers 
state that the use of cotton was their only salva- 
tion as they were obliged to meet the demand of 
the buyers for lower priced cloth. One large dress 
goods weaver produced invoices for various 
zmounts of cotton yarn, which has displaced 50,000 
pounds of worsted yarn. This certainly is to be 
the banner season in the use of cotton. 

While the outlook for English spun yarn is not 
pleasing, the condition of the French-spun spin- 
ners is decidedly better and more prosperous. 
The use of French-spun filling for mercerized 
worsteds is universal and a large amount of this 
cloth has been sold. The spinners are booking 
some gobdd-sized orders. After the first of Sep- 
tember deliveries for this yarn will begin and will 
show a good business at firm rates during the 
light weight season. The hosiery knitters and 
underwear knitters are very busy and are using 
much French-spun yarn. To be sure some of the 
yarn sold these knitters is made with a large per- 
centage of cotton, but the spinning machinery is 
all employed. It is predicted that another season 
will end the cheap period and a better class of fab- 
rics will be required. The weavers buying Eng- 
lish-spun yarn are ordering in small quantities as 
it is believed that the high water mark has been 
reached. 

It may be that later an extensive demand will be 
the outcome of the waiting policy of buyers of 
cloth. This was the case of the knitters where 
buyers kept off the market as long as possible. 
Some of the English spinners on mixes are busy. 
Prices are well maintained and must be until the 
price of wool has been materially reduced. Much 
varn has been sold in the past to one very large 
manufacturing concern, but as this company has 
increased its spinning capacity materially much of 


the yarn sold in this direction must find new out- 
lets. The spinners can make no lower prices for 
yarn unless the price of the raw material is re- 
duced, but at present there is no indication of a 
break in prices and none can be expected until 
after the first of the year. The combers are fairly 
well employed and prices for tops are firmly main- 
tained. 

The light weight season always has been the 
good end of the business and without doubt this 
season will be no exception. Undoubtedly a good 
business will result as the season develops. The 
present month always shows poor returns; many 
are out of town on vacations. 


We quote: 
i 
re ee ee ee ee 
SPaS Tih OBIE DIGOE: 6 okisc cs dseveadeadececs Se 
I I NU 5 sic disiscsian belt ore «wisn ais acai 
SIE NE GE) siiec a ook: diction axee pane eee! Ee 


—_ Or 
Woolen Yarn. 





Spinners continue busy and have all their ma- 
chinery employed on full time. The business is 
largely on work for knitters and hosiery manu- 
facturers although much yarn is being made to 
substitute for worsted yarn in the light weight 
fabrics now on the market. Within the next sixty 
days, when the overcoating manufacturers begin 
to require yarn, it will be difficult for them to get 
back old spinners. The hosiery knitters are plac- 
ing large orders for yarn and are employing much 
outside machinery on commission. The tendency 
is slightly lower for merino yarn. The knitters 
throughout the country are very busy and have 
orders that will easily last until the first of Janu- 
ary. A great scarcity of help is developing and in 
some localities inexperienced workmen are re 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers, 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. | 


Trams, Organzine and Spun _ Silks 
in the hank, or on spools and cones. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation 
and special purposes made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and _ Piece 
Goods for Trimming Knit Goods. 


Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted 





WILLIAN RYLE & Co@., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St. 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


| GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 

_) BRAIDS ecexc™ TAPES treats 
eee YARNS kc THREADS Sh tacos ins: 
ieee) CROCHET LACE EDGINGS tucson rine 


229 Church Street 23! ee PHILADELPHIA 
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Uomo 


t. .e, R 
“THE OILS WHICH 








DO NOT DRIP” 


OTe rer on 


Non-Fluid Oils have three distinct characteristics of value: Economy—because being non-fluid, they do not 
waste. Every bit that is fed to the bearings is used for lubricating. Efficiency—because, being oils, not 
greases, they do not gum and clog the bearings and cause increased friction, Reliability—Because 
the ingredients are the best that money will buy and our formulae have been tested by 12 years service. 


Samples Free. Write for our booklet on improved mill lubrication. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY, 


Dep’t H. 


14-16 Church Street, New York City. 








ceiving the pay of skilled workers and are being 
taught the use of the various machines. To show 


how busy the mills are, the United States govern- 


ment called for bids for a very large underwear 
order—over 200,000 pieces—and out of all the mills 
in the country on this class of work only two bid 
for the contract and it was awarded half to each 
mill. 

The manufacturers show a hesitancy in placing 
orders, but it is undoubtedly a fact that after the 
holiday season is over many orders for yarn and 
different grades of wool must be placed. Large 
quantities of noils are being used and it may be 
said right here that noils are the cheapest class 
of stock on the market. Many substitutes will b« 
used the coming season to displace wool and 
many orders are being placed for this class of 
stock—thread waste, noils, garnetted stocks of all 
kinds. Anything to cheapen the cost of the fab 
ric. Thread waste is being sold from 65 to 67 cents 
on the finer grades 

Australian lamb’s wool is still in good demand 
with but little in the market, While it is believed 
that lamb’s wool next year will be lower on ac- 
count of the great Australian clip, yet there is but 
a small supply of lamb’s on this market and in 
consequence lamb’s wool is higher by 2 cents per 
pound than at an earlier period in the year. Wool 
that has sold at 76 cents per pound is easily worth 
78 to 80 cents per pound today. The spinners of 
sale yarn are beginning to get good orders from 
dress goods weavers manufacturing broadcloth and 
it is undoubtedly a fact that the coming cloth is 
broadcloth for ladies’ dress goods. Weavers are 
making cheap Panama cloth out of cotton warps 
and that means the end of that fabric for the pres- 
ent. All the better suits are being made of broad 
cloth and that will give employment to many 
woolen yarn spinners as but few of the dress goods 


weavers have woolen spinning machinery. 

The rubber boot lining trade requiring woolen 
spun yarn continues slow as but little lining is being 
called for on account of the slow business of last 
vear on rubbers. There is a continued increased 
demand for 2-ply and 3-ply wor — yarn for nov- 
elties in sweaters, leggings and other articles and 
the woolen yarn spinners can look forward to a 
good steady business for some time to come 


©. M. BLAISDELL 


G. A. BLAISDEL: 
Pres. and Treas, Vice-Pres. and ona Seo’y. 


Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, £SZz5zI35 
5 PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, For the 
Cotton Cloth, ] Underwear 
Silesia, Sateens, | Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 








Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HEN we make the statement that a great majority 
of all the important buildings and manufacturing 


plants of the country are roofed with Coal Tar 





Pitch and Felt along the lines advocated in The 
Barrett Specification, it would seem as if no higher commend- 
ation could be secured. 
Yet added evidence of its value is the fact that the found- 
ation walls and cellars in most of these structures are also 
waterproofed with the same materials. The famous << Flat- 
Iron’’ Building, illustrated herewith, is an example of this. 

THE BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOF is the 
most suitable, satisfactory and economical known. The 
ae practical application of this fact is daily demonstrated by every 
reputable roofing contractor in that he will guarantee such a 
roof absolutely for at least ten years, as against the qualified 
and provisional guarantee given with other roofings. 

Tin, and other metal roofs, require ‘coating or painting 
every two\or three years. Failure to do this, either through 
fe. oversight or false economy, causes such roofs to corrode, rust 
seand Jeak.- Thousands of dollars worth of merchandise are 


d stroyed annually through leaky roofs. 


he Barrett Hand Book covering the subjects of roofing 
# waterproofing will be mailed free on application. 





E1Tt MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia New Orleans Allegheny 
Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati 
ansas City Minneapolis Boston 

. Coe FR 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL,. 


Rag and Shoddy Market. Fine blues, plain . silty Sine tate seas Sane 

cael: RIO AE ti ncn. 3.da hae Ae 

“Nothing doing” has been the rule in these Medium dark .... eee ees vereee 7S 

markets since our last report. A duller market is a sect of - : — 2iitwaseaeal 

rot recalled by the oldest dealer in the trade. Bjacgk ........ ii wel 5 oy a ae 
Prices, however, have remained unchanged, as the Serges. 

general opinion is that lower prices would not in- New black ........... ccc cccccccccccceee 16-18 

; crease sales. Rag dealers and shoddy manufac- New blue ...............cceeeeeeceeeeees 14-16 
turers are looking forward to the opening of the Flannels. 

heavy weight season with the expectation that an New scarlet .................eeeeeeseeeees 19-20 


increased demand will develop then. The present New blue teteeceessereeeeeeseeceeereseees ES-IG 
RAO co 50s 0.48 sain ee ee aete ee. ee 

dulness extends to all grades. 

Woolen waste shares in the depression, but 


there is a scarcity of desirable lots. Cotton waste 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
i 


COE Wee PIONS: 5c 10s ba coaeweaes sce ca, A 
is lower in sympathy with the decline in raw White flannels, No. 2 ...............see0+ II-I2 
cotton. CFId FOG MOMMRISS 30505 53 ay ie8 se ac0 5050s 

‘ ai Light blue flannels sig iasvel ae a STORE te hence 
We quote as follows: Old blue flannels seeceeeeesesssees OHIO — 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. ae plaids gamesates tsestyne'ny-e paren ee nees 7-84 
White yarn, best all wool ...............+ 44°47 ite stockings Senne Pa Hisiew veneer eee na 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 35-40 a oe StOCK eevee e eee sete ees 24-25 
RE NN, SEE o. dnine see's ssn eaeeceanecs, ocr aaa ioe eaten aap Peale bg: one 
Live FRE, CRE GME oes eccccksccteess SES F rhage > a PiRt LAR ac ose claus eras 
? 2 gs be ‘ancy ckings. No. owes ceece 2 
4 New pure indigo blue rena aee 28-30 Grew Wades 65. vs ccc ese ot. a 
1 Merino. Black stockings: 6266s. bo. ccie ceaees SES 
PU Ce Os WOE ons ccccewsecewsiwenees Se Knit stock comforters .. wk \eiplakueeiatasensatal ane 
Medium light, all wool ...........0sceeee: 15-17 Red kemit .....0.005+500+: Peres 8 1374-14 
Fine black, all wool ..... dics ascents a Light gray knit teens treeeeeees 1OW-1I 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade. Jeske veiw c ee New light PAMCICS 25.653 se ceceecceeeee F415 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 ............ 18-20 jo ere ee ee 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 15-16 i 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 20-22 Licht. § 6 
Red flannel, all wool ...........-.2.2++++ 20°22 Licht ay S eye tee 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, Ren CONSE sss! + ++ -- v0 reer anvens teteeen 74-7” 
Me + tae Pine, Gack ...<%- iv UR tsistes eee eae ais 155% 
Tesh thas for hosiery. ‘Rot all wool, No. 2 15-18 oe ee 0d eo eto seater ae ee 
WOOLEN RAGS. RM os, yt) Suge 
Fine merchant tailors ...........0eeeee0++ IOI! Black—seamied  ......0s.sccvecencveccsesess RGGI 
eS 8 eer DUN: NII Gar gov sict sm we Gove cde dara teiare cio ies Gal 
OS re reer NE = 6 i.cnxes ara<s0csc scene een 


Blacks i gta Srclek aona PRAM TE OA ae eu Tan SE PIII sic Sate oF o cee. sins oe Pe reanaee Oe 
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L. J. WING MBG. CO., 136 Liberty St., N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


WINC’S DISC FANS, EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS, 


High Speed Steam Engines, Electric Motors, Acetylene Generators, Laundry Irons, etc. Also 


WINC’S FAN AND TURBINE ENCINE COMBINATION 
For Forced Draft for Boilers, Humidifying, Removing of Steam, Vapors, etc. Something New and Valuable. 


SAVES COAL, BURNS SMOKE, ADDS CAPACITY TO BOILERS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





~ WILLIAM B. CHARLES, — 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 


SH 0 D DY wat, a SLACK & BRO., 
agfield, Vt. 
scat ~FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO... MAMUPAcTURERS 


*s OF 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. 
New York Office: 


140 DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


HEGEMAN SEAMLESS 
BOBBIN COVER. 


The best, cheapest and 
most satisfactory cover- 
ing for winder bobbins. 
Will fit on any style or 
size. 


FRANK E. KOLB, 
MILL SUPPLIES 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


Adams’ Patented Latch Needles 

















FLOCKS. 


Shear, fine white, all wool ................ 10-12 
Fine indigo blue, all wool .................. 7-8 
Fine black and blue, all wool .............. 6-7 
Pree Ge UE NOE sccaiwt ieee ieee becaecs 24-4 


Gig, fine, all wool 
No. 1 black, all wool cut-......ccccccsccces 6-10 


COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 


. —— “ ida a diains Wiedie maw eae a 10-1014 
PEO. 3 Se GID hoe oo va. kaeescaeeeenantt 848% 
Pee NS ND: wiirewineie és Siedaeea nck aa" 
DEN SE io aiken cue dacksasliee wie teadak 84-9 
Si I 5s lasers cs cae hos waa sy een a 8-814 
SN INE ha ih ons. anit het cuanss siavckte oeaaeateieae 714-8 
oe SIC ssa ei eneakagve yao boceed 4%-5 
ee EO 3h ack ends b ccidaicna ae cee ee 3%-4 
I III oo a ie Soaraid Grong wearin’ 10-10% 


ee a ae 10-10% 
TRIE orcs ons cc ko ne ache coe areee 6-614 
ML NON oscuro GAs oe ae Suede wen 


ee 
TE OMEN, (oSG. ca pviedion cpyuladskvwhwaaies 7 Sm 
Colored Clips 5S mga: sack 0.5 60 lp Raa es iece O 
i 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Acids 
NG. 6 is cee. Raed ib eaeeenen 2.00-2.50 
ere NNN 5 As oe ath gas 45-45% 
RN ep ea ai eS iynisnieweeukn «ec 6-6% 
Sulphuric, 60 deg., 100 Ibs. .............. 1.00-1.20 
EINE, TIP II, os ssc d ch aed oeev.ntcsnare 1.15-1.75 
UNIS CHGUNEDE: i 5 caseacdscsaccdcsweces aceon 28-28% 
Miscellaneous Chemicals. 

Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. ........... 2.35-2.40 
FOR I 0.50 odaadacerdican saw eveasceks 1.75-1.80 

IE sabe Sukics haeWactedicsladuiriecdion 1.85-1.90 

I ose csc aryh aimee Ravel cers 2.75-2.80 
Pai GUTOR, TA GOW. si ncn vikvikncnbecw sar 3%4-4 
Fi, BE EE eine iecinecdseeck 5%4-6% 
MI WIR. « Gecaia'c ods aed waiter nk He Res OX aul 748% 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton ..... 22.1214-22.62%4 
NNO 5 aclo'erosbudaicn tox wak cee oninvn beta 5214-65 
| 2214-22% 
Potler's carts, lump, 100 Tbs. o65 ccc ccc vce 

IN okt acbadeue re rsinadaven ribose 80-85 
NI, MI aise csestisas Abies bose! anions nic wate 40-45 
Potash, chlorate, crystals .............000% 84-09% 

NN fg ore pr rn. Pe ea = 834-90% 

MNES aia case tied oy eccuece kc cue 3-4 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. ........ 1.20-1.30 

NO MONE tas wre shone oo ao thaw ee See's 1.00-1.25 





as Tee 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


=HOME new vorx| | 


Organized 1853. 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - = - - : 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - = = 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL | IABILITIES 

Surplus as regards Policy-holders = 


HOME losses 
at San Francisco 
cannot exceed 
$2,000,000. Note 
amount of net sur- 

lus. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 





Soda, bicarbonate, eae 


American ..... er 
Soda, caustic, domestic, ‘60 per cent. ..... 1.85-1.90 
GaN. DEEN i chrtcu. ccnp es-celeviee sammnees 85-90 
PaO IIR. 5 ia does we Saewewun obleknnecewet 70 
I NONI 22 ona ws ca sine ooctews anes I-1% 
WEL ME cxcabcccnagorerecret te ss eeetued 6-6%4 
Dyestuffs. 
Acetate of soda ...... Perc te torial \4-4% 
Acid ,picric, best crystals Sigipewaisdaieey ale pial’ oa 
tannic, commercial ................000-- 32-35 
Albumen, egg . 53-80 
blood vb bis tal aris rae mab Wh seal eile oes uate Sosa ane 
FORMAT, FOO 5 viva cw cwwalasinn ter mwaancnss bo eee 
DE OND is as oo 08 0404 0455 DANS Os eh eee De 
ee Fs cel aio) ace eee od Ak, 


Antimony salt, 65 per cent. abuse srhaiile sieeaal ee 
Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. ........... “10%4- 114 
45 per cent. ... gina b ales on be Stearn ale: 
Bichromate of potash, ‘American sealed Ge 814-814 
Bichromate of soda ..........ccccccccces- OF4-65% 
BBUIPNEtE Of SOR ion 5c cc cc cicdasineut ot oas CEM 
EE vicleninct se catdeawatebebenatoe ee 
NNN hos oig sain As Sra ecece ee nae eral ohne oe acaicls 
Dextrine, imported potato ...............+.. 534-7 
NII coro orc, nia occ. niarcwlpinics aici a sek eal ae 
PON GTE. TOR 6 is50icid ccs dcvanwenececy: SRS 
a , ee eae . 23-40 
Fustic, sticl- ton Ste a tae 17.00-20.00 
MMMM SOOE aces sn cere oe vedi ed,n else, oo arene 


OO ae ee 


Losses Paid Since Organization Over 


[S_ prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


ELBRIDGE G. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. 










































MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR 8ST. 


$21,239,052 
12,518,551 
~ 8,720,501 | 
11,720,501 i 
TT 
99,000,000 | 


SNOW, President. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. ........00. 1.40-1.50 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade ...........eee0. 5244-55 
SNE eia:..c:4 ad ada vase ace came see 60-65 
MN URGE 6 66e0cnscccn ae euseeoreneaseed 75-85 
Kurpah’s ek drs lere rors lee . 47%-60 
CE. Sox wckeke me umeha eumnese ees 35-70 
TUNER ook 055:540c0sgesesens see eapeeeboes 43-45 
NE ie cca diveeies oaeacesalee nian eer 42-45 
iL, (COEEINED ~ ciclo sss qunraaik eenne<e-Culee 18-20 | 
TMI. a knee edatncéctiduban seer ertaeee 95-1.80 
LOGE, SICK, WOR. . 6c cictenceeddecces 16.50-21.00 
WENN odoaiec sicredanias dursaneannesios seis 15.50-16.50 
EONS, TE sivas Sutuscuneodinseenseaee 12-14 
Muriate of tin, 36 Geared’... iccessccevevsns 9-90% 
WF ONOOOE bis Grenevec aver ave eeseewes 15-15% 


Nitrate of iron, commercial .............. I 


Matgalls, Gine AlOppe a... onc scissiccicwneyeess SOUS 
UNRIEEE OIIIOS: icc so WGcocek s <muauaadee anal 7 
PROSGIINE OF GOGE Silesia. iss stiaxceaccees 1.80-2 | 
Prussiate of potash, yellow ............00. 1534-16 
Quercitron, ton ... ee eC ee ( 
Starch, corn, pearl, bbls. ai dence ete naire ace? iH 
CORT, DeAbe- DOOD. 0 suis 6aien asin se) Suen ale sine | 
potato Te eee 334-4 
2 CE ere eer are 
NUN RE 5S ora bs arm Rtas 6INi-w Avs ahade: 05oue lorie areca ee a 
Stannate of soda ..... ik aw taint 10-20 
Sumac. Sicily. No. 1, MA «cans tenbecoes 52.00-54.00 + 
Sicily, INO. 2 tOM 5 ..6csss.sdseee ss 5 SOUO-Sawe | 
Tapioca flour ......+++.. oe oe 
Tie CE WHAMIS, So bisin la ows ne grr crepe ieiers lace saperdianara a 
Tumer ie SIND hci ciiw:etehodoesnciah 5%4-6 : 
DOPE drs ois piateelv cum seen vies destese ke 
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ESTABLISHED 1828. 


BOSTON BELTING Co. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


VULCANIZED RUBBER GOODS. 


Rubber Covered Rollers 


NEW ROLLERS COMPLETE. ROLLERS RE-COVERED. 





We furnish Rubber Covered Rollers for all purposes for which such 
rollers are or can be used in Textile Mills. The quality of our rubber 
coverings is rigidly maintained at its well known high standard — resulting in 
satisfaction and the greatest economy to the user. 


Rubber Belting 


of superior quality for power transmission and the 
conveying of materials. Our large stock enables 
us to make prompt shipments. 


Hose 


all kinds of water, steam, air, fire protection, suction, 
The Trade-Mark of Excellence etc. Our ‘* AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS” Hose meets 
qn see the requirements of all Insurance Companies. 


HIGH GRADE Pump Valves, Gaskets, 
MECHANICAL 


RUBBER GOODS Springs, Washers, Etc. 
JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Mfg. Agt. and Gen. Mer. 


BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO BALTIMORE ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS 
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KFIRTH & FOSTER Co. | 
Dyers and Finishers 
| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 











Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. 
Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all highclass wool | 
| tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Siano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 





Ce 
Man Peter BM Manus, J: Edw. J. McCaugh 
— sMeManas,di~ Bdw.J. Moan DYE STICKS 

ot fom Aset. — Sec'y. ” ro 

“ Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 

HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc., Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 

Ms Sais Standard No. 1 and ‘Selects’ without knots, grades, for 

= Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 

rom 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 
601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., eee Philadelphia. 
iis aaa pe a a 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


MILL SOAPS 











DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS 


Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS, 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 
s Bleachers an¢ 
Pawtucket Dyeing “Sy. ARTHUR FAWELL 


aad Bleaching Co. COTTON Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
YARNS and 


Office with Blodgett & Orswell STOCKINET | Y A R N D Y E R 


Co., Manufacturers of Glazed 





Yarns. Nos. 110 & 112 Turner St., Phila. 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

THE PEERLESS COMPANY, ee 

Dyers of Skein Silk LUZERN COTTON YARN CO., 

FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES WILKES BARRE, PA. 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. SUPERIOR 

pure Dye and weiemtet | Bienes MERCERIZERS 

Thomas Hulme. Edward A. Schneider | ee a cee ce 


THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


Sen cathe ettiaiae thee FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 


Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. fo)*,h8stse 
Rear 2803-5-7 Falrhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 





New York Office: . 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


65th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


’ Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
; Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 













JOHN F. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


eLeacners “> MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


. We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
| ESPECIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS BLEACHED AND DYED (delivered on cones) 
CONE WINDING FOR THE TRADE, 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works, samue.rowcann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 









INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers ns°skem in Bass COLORS Fon Brea Cane 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals| 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 

and 2B EXTRA. Bes aes aii 
preeeen eagle . . . ./ mae el Woe 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . . 


/ 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, a NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, IIl. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts, Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They ate the 
standards, 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


—_———— MANUPRACTURERS—— 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT | B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
a OILS | BI-SULPHITE OF F SODA 


SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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| 













SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 







Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 











BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 





F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for the 
TREMLEY BRAND 


Sulphide of Sodium 


Purest and Best Made. 


Safest to use with the Suiphur Colors. 







“ Absolutely Safe and Reliable. Ask Your Friends.” 























Every claim we make of the wearing and 
lasting qualities of the 


Ty CALDWELL 
? — TANK and 
= TOWER 


can be fully substantiated 
| by scores of engineers and 
+} users in every part of the 
country, whose standing is 
unquestioned and whose 
evidence is unimpeachable. 

You need not take our 
word for what the Caldwell 
will do. Look about you, 
examine for yourself. Do 
this and you will go no 
further than the Caldwell 
Outfit. 








Let us put you in the way of making this investi- 
gation by sending you names of users near you, and 
also our illustrated catalogue. 


Ww. E. CALDWELL CO., 
Louisville, Hy. 



















LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Fits for the best positions in all branches 
of the textile industry both commercial and 
manufacturing. 





Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 

- gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, <tc. 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 
tion. 


FALL TERM BEGINS 


SEPT. 25, 1906. 


For Catalogue Address 
Chas. H. Eames, $ B.,Sec., Lowell, Mass, ‘ 
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. BRANCHES: 
1 229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
. O. ’ 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
451-453 Washington St.. NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset 8t., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 












KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 









WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 
St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only apparatus on the market with which a line of sash 500 feet long 
can, if desired, be operated from one station. 


Manufactured and erected by 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Also Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


“ANTI-PLUVIUS” SKYLIGHT 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, snow, sleet or dust, without 
putty or cement; with bridge arrangement for walking on the skylight without contact 
with, or pressure on the glass. 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, temorr, men.” 


SODA ASH - CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 





Wy 
we 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 22 Wiliiam St., N. Y. 


iting Rollers “= CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 
COPPER Ss ecm 


Taunton-New Bedford CopperCo. os asx xisos 











New Bedford 5 Mass. Factories at 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
Our Guarantee: and 


Boston, Mass. 





Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE, 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing _ 
Awning Fittings. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates, 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 








HUMPHREY TURBINES, the best for low falls and economy of water, 
McCORMICH TURBINES, for highest speed and power. 


With the two, we are prepared to handle any proposition for the development or improvement of water powers. 
We also manufacture 
AUTOMATIC CLUTCHES, ROTARY FIRE PUMPS, AND MILL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


HUMPHREY MACHINE CO., ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 
KEENE, N. F. 


RN INI 
ae 
- 
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.LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 








ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 

a, Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 

Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
' EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS. 


Siareh, Dextre, GUM and Glop, °™*'ssen ev wa. °°” 


— RO 





ee 


Chicago. Boston. 


te Ree Ske 


4i1 ATLANTIC AVE KHAKI BROWN | 
aa ——importers and Manufacturets ef—— ANILI i 


NE a 
ALIZARINE COLORS 


WOOL SCOURER ExERcats™ 





Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Towa Office, 140 Chestout Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 to 1. 





BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK i 


Special Attention | 
Given to Repairs : 


2 Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 
















Natural water grown cedar 


Thoroughly tested — fully guaranteed DY STi C KS 


Made to suit all the different kinds of machines. The high 
quality of my dye sticks is shown by a constantly increasing 
demand that has necessitated enlargements of facilities to six 
times their original capacity. Now they are used all over 
the world. Write for prices. 


PURUUES GMMR secs ctonerrs.s 0. tenes conrlaee hao 













y 
a 
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- Beaumont’s Patent Cop Dyeing 
; BLEACHING and SIZING MACHINES 


This machine will Dye, Bleach, Size and Scour Cotton 
Hemp, Woolen, etc., in the form of Cop, Cheese or quick 
traverse bobbins, any thickness or length. 

This Machine will circulate absolutely boiling Dye or 
Size Liquor through every fibre of the yarn, whether it 
be cop or cheese which is under treatment, and it not 
Le only circulates this boiling Dye or Size Liquor, but it 


COE) 




















ech forces it into the fibre of the yarn under an even press- , 4 ero Ha 
’ ure of 10 Ibs., and this is more than equal to 22 inches ’ RET a 
of vacuum; itis three times more effective than the 
4 ordinary Cop Dyeing Machinery. 
This machine will dye evenly and thor- 
‘ oughly through every fibre of the Cops while 
the spare Cop plate is being refilled with Cops; 
in fact it will do this in six minutes. 
Can be depended upon to dye a perfectly 
even shade all through the yarn,and will dye 
the most delicate colors. ItwilldyesilkCops *= = 
or treat them with any necessary liquor. It = ————— 
will scour or dye wool tops. It will scour or ——— 
i VACUUM MACHINE, | 7 large nomee Sore and cheeses. It will scour and dye waste cops. We are the 
: This machine will dye large, hard twisted, twine Se 
tops. It will dye or bleach any size of cotton cops. | Machines made of Copper No. 1. No. 2. No. 3 No. 4. 
It will scour wool or worsted cops, cheeses and tops. and Brass . ° ° £40 £65 £115 £170 
It will scour or dye waste cops. This is a good ma Machines made ofIron . 35 50 75 110 


chine to work in conjunction with the Vacuum and 


Pressure Machine for washing off, etc. We supply Two Sets of Skewers and Two Cop Plates with 
Vacuum Machines made No.l No.2 No.3 No.4 


of Copper and Brass £30 £45 £85 £130 the Machine, whether it 2 for Weft Cops, 
Machines made of Iron 28 38 65 90 Twist Cops or Cheeses. 


BEAUMONT’S LIMITED, Brinksway, Stockport, England. 


THE COHNEN 
LOCATIONS FOR CENTRIFUGAL 


NEW INDUSTRIES | Dyeing Machine 


can be secured on the lines of the 





snl 


cca 


U. S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Dyes Raw Stock 


in the great middle west. It reaches the Copper or 


Country and the pine and hardwood areas of North- Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


ern Michigan, the lead, zine and iron regions of Wis- 
consin, the coal fields of Illinois, lowaand Missouri. 
Traverses the great agricultural and manufac- 


turing states of Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota. Operates 7,000 miles of thoroughly equipped DYES SULP 
railroad, 

Correspondence is solicited with eastern manu- 


facturers who desire to move their factories to, or without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 


establish branches in the West. Co-operation with stock in perfect condition for carding 
Business Men's Associations on the lines of this or weavin 

railway in ali matters affecting mutual interests is £- 

assured. 


. Inquiries should be as definite as possible. ON _y ONE HANDLING 


renne is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
Industrial Department extract ready for the drying room. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway | | ; 
” desoan: cae, ideinntey Wecheaiial | The Machine may be seen in operation by 


Chicago applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 133 7ee Jt 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Formerly MeMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co.) 


GIRGULAR RIB KNITTING JIAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete, 





AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. ~ HOSIERY RIBBER. r 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application te the 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 








WILDMAN MFG. CO. 




























KNITTING MACHINERY 





The most advanced types of straight bar 


KNITTING MACHINES 


for the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery (cotton, lisie or silk), in all gauges 
from 14 to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections; for the 
manufacture of full-fashioned shirts and drawers from 6 to 10 sections with auto- 
matic narrowing and widening, built by 


SCHUBERT & SALZE 


in Cotton-system, of superior quality and construction, with split, striping, single 
aud double lace attachments. 


iE Te 


Also machines with latch needles, hand or power motion, for the manufacture of 


; Sweaters, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Blouses, Vests, Gloves, Mittens, etc.. built by 
SEYFERT & DONNER 


| 
iE 
i= 
1 
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' 
This picture represents one of Seyfert & Donner’s full automatic power knitting 
machines, with chain drive. Each head on stand works independently and can } 
st have needle beds of different gauge and width. The machine is fitted with three 
automatic thread-carriers, two for striping and one for the dividing thread, self- 
acting lock for welt and royal rib, racking arrangement for whole or half revolution, 
take-up rollers for endless goods, automatic and electric stop motion. 


| OTTO WALTHER, 
507 Bourse Bldg., : Philadelphia 
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HVEQTREDIGK 60, If You Want 


Circular Rib Knitting | “Largest Production 





MACHINERY For Least Money | 
For making Ribbed Underwear, Write i 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, . . O ' 
Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : : 

Correct Construction. Excellence os Geo. D. Mayo | 





Machine Co., | 


Laconia, N. HH. 


and Durability. 





— 





‘ he : 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS | TA \ O S 


QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION | 





UNEXCELLED New Full Automatic Knitter. ; 
NYE & TREDICK CO. | PHILADELPHIA 0 


FPICE, 
KNICKERBOCK 
606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Lain” 






~ 











EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


aqbess 


FLALALAANALUNERRn 
tViNW 1 VANE mT 


deter: = penne 
MY¢ Co. 
Braids and Laces 


The recognized 


Standard Finish 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


Germantown, Philadelphia 
P.O. Address, Logan Station 


MLN if NAAR ana LLL 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
835 Arch Street, - - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 
OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY 





























TO BUY. 


The entire plant of the late American Knit Goods Manu- 
facturing Co. of Brooklyn, New York, consisting of machinery for manu- 


facture of Ladies’ and Men’s Ribbed Underwear, Sweaters, Blouses, Athletic Goods, 
Bathing Suits and Full Fashioned Fancy Knit Goods, etc., the builders of said machinery 
are Leighton, Stafford and Holt, Crane, Nye and Tredick, Scott and Williams, Wild- 
man, Davis and Furber, McCreery, Seyfert and Donner, Union-Special, Willcox and 
Gibbs, Wheeler and Wilson, Arnold, Industrial and other well known makers,—The 
above machinery is now on sale in lots to suit purchasers on the premises, at Wythe 
Avenue and Penn Street, Brooklyn, New York.—All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to James Taylor, No. 835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. of whom catalogues may 


be had on application. 





FAST 


The Merrow osorsecc 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ,.., 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 





USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 

Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #A8trorp. 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 346 Broadway, New York 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


be nag MAX NYDECCER 260 W. Broadway 


NEW YORK 











SPECIAL MACHINES 
FOR ANY ARTICLUE THAT IS KNIT 


GROSSER FLAT HNITTING MACHINES, Fully Automatic for Motor Power. 
Built for anything that can be knit on flat latch needle machines. 


RASHEL MACHINES, for all Fancy Knit 
Articles, Shawls, Fascinators, Scarfs, Silk Goods, 
Jacquard Gloves, Trimmings and Laces, Fringes, ete. 

COTTON’S PATENT FULL FASH- 
IONED HOSIERY MACHINES, built 


by H. Alban Ludwig, Chemnitz. All gauges 8 to 24 
sections, Lace, Striping, Splits, etc. 


CIRCULAR UNDERWEAR MA- 
CHINES, for finest grades Balbriggans, a jour 
knit, etc., ete. 


JULIUS HOEHLER DIAMOND 
OVERSEAMERS. Patent 2 Thread Over- 


lock Loopers. 
NEW UNIVERSAL CIRCULAR 
HNITTER for Seamless Hosiery, Ribber and 


Footer in one. 


Large Stock of all Lateh Needles. Parts on hand. Samples and specifications upon application. 


WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen “ Thur, Germany. 








SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


for hand and power driving for manufactur- 
ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 


ntl 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 
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Full Automatic. 


“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE. waa 
furnished 


E.JENCKESMFG.cO. fi =-. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, «3 
Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. P 


High Speed ? 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 






foes r '@: We also make Special 


= STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, ete. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 








“HEMPHILL” 





KNITTING MACHINERY 
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HL. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 








Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg,, cor, 6th & Arch Sts. 


Si 





The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 





“ACME” 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 





ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wireuwt Transferring Device 





SS 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 











CIRCULAR KNITTING MIRGHINED 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 





ALSO BUILDERS GF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS | 
and LOOPERS. 





LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., - # £=Manchester, N. H. 





EEE 


« 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Bist. 1965, Inc. 1988.) 


| Builders of the 
yar Improved 


3 . | Upright Spoolers, 


a. 4 










a) | 
a = 


ee 





To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers, tar 

doubling 2, 3, or mors 

ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quis 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops @ an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Wiis ©. Bi, we 


a oe and Children’s Goods. Dryin o F orm j 33 O ar d S 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 








WORKS: CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. Established 1851. 


G HILSCHER 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery and Underwear Machine Builder 


Sole Agent for United States and Canada 


EDWARD W. KOCH, 319 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SPECIALTIES: 


COTTON-HILSCHER HIGH SPEED SYSTEM, 65 courses 
per minute. 
sh ’ SOTTON SYSTEM, f 1 1 stri to 6 
Awarded Gold Medal at World’s Fair, Paris, 1900, Oo7Reotsn plaids aid vertial stripes ace trough the Mae 
> t, ete., etc. 
COTTON SYSTEM, ‘Seiue heel; this machine manufac- 











for highest improvement in the mechanism tures entire full-fashioned ladies hose or half hose and 
nufac i -fashi > i dispenses with the foot machine. 
of . manufac turing full-fashione d hosiery, COTTON SYSTEM, newest construction. The new machine 
solidity and perfect workmanship in con- knits the entire hose or half hose complete down to the 
structi superioritv abric dtu da.” toe, it makes French heels and French feet. 
onand uperiority of fabri = luced RIB MACHINES: Cotton System, with and without nar- 


rowing. 
RIB MACHINES: Hilscher System, high construction. 


Machines ean be seen in operation at above address. 
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Full Automatic 


NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


For High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Ete. 

in latest plain and colored patterns. 

Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to opere 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mar~ 


ket. One operator attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles. 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! IN USE EVERYWHERE! 
Ask for samples and full particulars. State gaugeand size yon need, 


CLAES & FLENTJE ‘itias, 





LEWIS JONES, 

60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES Crecukey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOWIN PRICE 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
PEPPER MACHINE WORKS 
Lakeport, N. H. 


Knitting 
Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed 
Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course 
Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Welt, Loose 
Course and Striping (Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose 
Legs, Wristers, etc. 


Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, 


ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and 
gins. Correspondence Solicited. 








Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 
and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y., where all kinds of hand 
and power machines can be seen working. 


Lakeport, 


CRANE MFC.CO. in: 


Spring Needle Circular 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
4 Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets 





The New Improved 


Boss °°/ 16 Automatic 


KNITTER 


Has no equal for simplicity 
and durability. It is the 
only Knitter on the mar- 
ket that gives manufac- 
turers full value for their 
money,and leavesa swelled 
bank account. It is fully 
patented, no royalty to pay; 
built in sizes 
from 214" up 
to 6’; from 42 
up to 220 need- 
les in 334" ma- 
chine. Knits 
men’s, ladies’ 
and children’s 
hose, plain or 
ribbed. Runs 
with one 
single belt. 
Automatic 
tension in heel 
and toe. Send for prices and particulars to 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elin and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 
HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 











ovate ee 
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The T,A IVCB, LEADER OF KNITTERS,. 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used ; being operated inevery »/ 
ca comer in the world. FOr DL sea f 
Aeseription, prices, etc., see catalogue. a L 


CIRCULAR MACHINES, | 


See Sonne iS Amy 










kd eee 


LAMB KNITTING = Pea PM pave? 
MACHINE COMPANY, Ie 
P. O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. TTT iit 


3. BE. WOODHEAD L. D. SANBORN. 
0 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New Yerk. 








UNION 
SPECIAL 


Single 


Wut 


“Interlock” 


TRADE MARK 


Machine 


For Overedge Seaming, Hemming, Edge-Finishing and Ornamenting on 
Fabrics of Every Kind. Two or Three Thread Stitch. 


HICH SPEED— SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY. 


By increasing production of operators, these 
machines reduce cost. Expenditure for Union 
Specials always means a profitable investment. 


Send for catalog. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Co. 


96 South Street, Boston 806 Main Street, Cincinnati 
75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago Cohoes, N. Y. 1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 
47 Leonard Street, New York Amsterdam, N. Y. 578 Mission St., San Francisco 


731 Arch Street Philadelphia 2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada og Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. bf 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER | 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


5§37-39-41 North 3d St., - = = - PHILADELPHIA. 





AUTOMATIC Orne and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., | 





SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 








HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working trom the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined, 





JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
WN. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





30ARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 


Drying HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. Hose 


Forms. se ba ~ | Boards, 































MILL EQUIPMENT 


A GOOD CUTTER 


} pa) | (fi cat is a man who produces day by day just a few more 
garments than his fellow workmen. Our ELECTRIC 
. CLOTH CUTTERS will produce more accurately-cut 
! <7 Mees garments in one day than ten long-knife cutters can 
[ in the same length of time. Want to know why ? 

Write 


The EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
41-43 East Eagle Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Offices :—New York, :07 Walker St. Chicago, 245 Jackson Boulevard, 
Baltimore, 306 W, Fayette St. 





WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


F Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES, 
Electric Motors and Dynamos—various makes. 


*Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FIRST CLASS MILLS USE 


: LOWELL CRAYONS Reels for Cotton "si" 


WHY ? Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


They are Worth their Cost. | LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


Wil you try our Samples? 2124 to 2120 East York 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| LOWELL CRAYOH CO., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufactar’re 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 


Something Ne 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter t & Ww 
will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length | 


For Paper Boxes 
from 10" to 40" at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 


The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, | EFORE ordering boxes for your Sum- 


the labor unskilled. E : 
W 1 ak Sli mer and Fall Trade, you will be 
€ also make a Slitter materially aided in the selection of Cover 
for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- | i 
winding same into rolls. 





Nett it a 





Papers by asking your box-maker to show 


SAMUEL [1. LANGSTON, | you samples of the following : 
Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., GREEN WATERED, No. 01616-T 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. RED WATERED, No. 01612-T 





| KEYSTONE MELTON COVER 
he R AWF RD No. 1937, Mist Gray 
No. 1946,  Olivette 
= No. 1947, Storm Gray 
HOLLOW STEAM SPECIAL WATERPROOF 


PLATE | No.491-T  492-T 493-1 
PRESS | The appearance of the box is of vital 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. | importance in the sale of goods; the more 





] pe a ee whe | attractive it is, the more promising will be 
PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. | the results. Let us help you. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 
Successors to CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 
J.J CRAWFORD & 80N, 
NASHUA, N.- Ft. | Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1868. 
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New Bedford Textile 


Day and Evening 
Tnstruction in... 


Deloal 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND _ DYEING. 











CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School | 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


extile Schoo! 


Oldest in America . . . 
Most Gomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


1VwOoG-Z. 
Day Classes open October ist, 1906. 


Evening Classes open October 8th, 1906. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 





“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces. 
and Novelties. 








Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School, 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 
of — erent machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixin 

The book contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur- 


chaser, 
Price 75 Cents. 


Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 
299 Devonshire Street, - - Boston, Mass. 





Ce 


2. 


= 


ramen Sid 
















sc 


MILL EQUIPMENT 








ECONOMY 


when applied to the buying of 


Hosiery Machines 


is of two kinds— 


False Economy 


leads to the buying of any kind of a 
machine that’s sold at a low price irrespec- 
tive of quality and quantity of product, 
cost of repairs, etc. 


True Economy 


considers first cost as only ome of several 
important considerations, actual results 
attained being the real test of value. 
This is why so many manufacturers 


Buy the Standard F 


Write for catalog and prices. 


STANDARD MACHINE (CO. 


HOSIERY 
MACHINES. 


508 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 















Do you want to knit worsted or 


silk? 
o® 


WRITE TO 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 




























HEMpNIT'S Latest 


‘‘The Banner’”’ 
FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 











Largest 
production 


Highest 
speed 


Simplest 


More 
yarn 
changes 


Simpler 
needles 


Least 
repairs 





The wonder of the 20th Century 


Manufactured by the 


HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., 















PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 


SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 
They will save you money. 





Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 


Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. We 


ORION TREAT 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 


NEEDLES 


(Patented May 6, 1890.) 


MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. 


All Work Guaranteed, 





Standard Latch Needles 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 
TORRINGTON, CONN 


The Largest Snnnlactarecs - Machine Needles in the 
orid, 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Have you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet. 


Age ate 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., at W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 418 Arch St. Phila. 
©. Shawl, 33 2d St., San Fra: rancisc 0, Cal. 
J.C. Strittmatter: 2a Calle 7 San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NERDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
PAGE Se aeeaa Oo., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agentas J. E. Woodhead, 100 Suceenascent Street, Chi , Til. 


Dar & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New York. ames 
Taylor. 835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee ees 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


| Needles ald Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 











The Continental 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, ° - ° 










- - NEW YORK. 





ST PA 


Oc i emenaiiias O 
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Jarrard Needle Works, | 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machine Needles 
and Sheet Metal Pressings. | 


| 
The Reliance Warp Dyeing Machine, 












Special attention 

is called to this im- 

peeves Warp Dye- | 
ng Machine. This | 
machine is built in | 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good,heavy 
squeeze rolls, and hav- 
ing Eight 4-in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours For further particulars and prices, 


address 
CHARLES HART, 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA. 





Good Locations for Cotton] CHARLES COOPER, 


and Knitting Mills BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


are many ars the territory traversed MANUFACTURER OF 


e ] Knitting 


OUUTHERN RAILWAY) 5} Machinery 


Flat Circul b, t 
Resources, markets and advantages for manu- ot ond Cee Se San 


; ; Spring and Latch Needle 
facturing the raw material are unexcelled. The + Cinntiinn Meskdinee 


Lead or Trick Cylinder, 
Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top [achines for 
making Cufis, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch Knitting 


Land and Industrial Department of the Southern 
Railway is always ready to advise with manufac- 
turers of textile commodities as to the best loca- 
tions, placing at their disposal information that is 
succinct but convincing, dealing with every under- 
taking from a standpoint beneficial to the manu- 
facturer. Go where you receive the best results 





is our motto and why we want you to come South. Needles, 
Inquiries are solicited and attended to in strict Burr Wheels, 
confidence. For further information address Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


M. V. Richards, -COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


Land and Industrial Agent, | | 
Southern Railway, | | MOSES MELLOK & SONS, Ltd., 
ALEXANDER HELPER, Washington, D.C. | | Nottingham, England. 
271 Broadway, New York City, me te | Representatives : 


C. J. SIBBALD, 757 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
G. H. ROGERS, 509 Clinton St., Hudson, N. ¥. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


AS USED IN CONNECTION WITH PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
FOR HANDLING WOOL, COTTON, RAGS, EXCELSIOR, JUTE, ETC. 





8 
, 
Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-Hand Wool Exhauster. 
This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, aud the top is removable. ' 


This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet Or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 
which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readilly be removed for inspection or cleuning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., 2:'w2%s Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. ; 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On FEforizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


SAMSON TURBINE — 





Your inquiries should 





An EVEN and REGULAR SPEED under all CHANGES of 
LOAD makes the SAMSON especially desirable for driving all classes 


of machinery where the output must be UNIFORM in TEXTURE 
and QUALITY. } | 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James : Leffel & Co., 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 











MILL EQUIPMENT 


‘Ideal Atmospheric Conditions in 





—— 












CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


mm THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR MwA Cll UQthaaiiiiiti 


Me For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, N a EGE ee ce ee 
wa excelsio!, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, a a 
ma wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam mnaens 
and Ventilating, and mill 


. ea Blower and fan work a specialty. This eonveyor 
oe re . Beware of een. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED” Pate 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., 


Cold Weather. 


The ‘ABC’ Fan System of Heating and 
Ventilation provides a constantly changing 
supply of pure, fresh air, uniformly distributed 
to every part of the building. 

Need a heating system for some new build- 
ings or a better one for your old ones? May 
we figure with you ? . 


American Blower Company, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Chicago London 


The High Speed, Power, 
Efficiency and Durability 


of the 


IMPROVED NEW 
AMERICAN TURBINE 


ADAPT IT TO ALL CONDITIONS, 
Write for Catalog 18 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 


2 PAIRS OF IMPROVED NEW AMERICANS ON ONE SHAFT. Dayton, Ohio. 





plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


Ww. W. TUPPER &co., CRATE BARS 


For Any Kind of Fuel. 








Rocking Grates—Dumping Grates. 
—<—<—— 
- PH TLADEEPRIA, Pa. 24 State Street, - - - @ - - New York. 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exeiter. Five settings builtfor the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 


Write for Catalogue if contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM'TH co. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 

We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO,, “°"Scmcrc. streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, U. S. A. 

















and most thoroughly. 
and read. 


To Textile Manufacturers 


OU can judge the character and interest 

of the consumers who are reached by a 
magazine by the character and ‘‘interest” of 
the magazine itself. The Delineator, The 
Designer,and The New Idea Woman’s Mag- 
azine, in comparison with all other ways of 
advertising, can prove their better value, as 
to Cost, Quantity, and Purchasing Power 
of their circulation. Even if these points 
of comparison showed only egual value, in- 
stead of better value,—there remains one tm- 
portant fact which alone is enough to decide 
any Textile Advertiser in favor of these mag- 
azines —the Character of thetr circulation, 


Many magazines serve in 





Who trademark their product, 
(part of it or all of it, and who— 


—(Instead of letting their profits depend solely 
on current prices fixed by competition) 
— (or solely on a selling agent's talent) 


—devote part of their selling effort 
to create for their trademark a 


Consumer-Demand 


which makes it possible for the manufacturer 
to sell more goods, to sell at less expense, and 


with less uncertainty as to profits,— 
and which, increasing steadily from year to 
year, attaches to the trademark a 


Permanent Good-Will 





a minor way their readers’ 


interest in Fashion, Dress and Household Textiles. But 
these magazines— The Delineator, The Designer, and 
The New Idea, serve that kind of interest first, foremost, 
For that reason they are bought 
That fact makes them 


the best magazines in which 
to advertise textiles 


This is true not only of textiles which 


are sold flat to the consumer at the retail 
counter, but we can also show you that it 
is true of trademarked textiles that reach 
the consumer only in the form of completed 
garments. 


Talk it over with your advertising agent. 

If you have no agent, or if your agent is 
not prepared to discuss this vital point of 
advertising policy as thoroughly and 
definitely as it deserves — talk it over 
with me. 


DONA 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


THE BUTTERICK TRIO: 
The Designer. 


The Delineator. 


The Butterick Trio goes to more 


The New Idea Woman’s Magazine. 


than 1.600.000 hemes,—abhout Ten 


Millions of readers. Magazines that pass from hand to hand and from 
home to home, among women, who buy at retail stores, for families. 


The Butterick 





1S THE LARGEST, MOST EFFICIENT, 


* 
SINGLE POWER FOR’ BUSINESS 
I T PROMOTION IN THE WORLD. 





Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 


Our Machines are in use in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Si/k and 
Linen Mills. 


The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect Knitting Package. 


THE AMERICAN 
NapPinG MACHINE Co. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines on exhibi- 
tion and Samples 
Napped at North An- 
A Mechanical Draft Plant in a Large Mill , . ‘ £ dover, or Williams- 
THE ESSENTIAL FACTOR IN HIGH RS, 2 wy town, Mass., on = 
BOILER ECONOMY - Bz. Cae 
P hk the following offices: 
MECHANICAL DRAFT means more steam with less coal and less c 


smoke. More boiler horse-power with less outlay. More flexible 
and positive than natural draft. Provides for future extensions 


of boiler capacity. Burns low-grade fuel. No tall chimneys. 7 i 
MECHANICAL DRAFT outfits are designed, installed and guar- Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
anteed by this company. Builders and Selling Agents, .... North Andover, Mass, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY Geo. 8S. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSVRE 


VALVES 4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
is KREDERAL STREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 


JUL AS 1847 








